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PREFACE. 



Ik writing the following small history I have had two 
niain objects in view: (1) to present a connected narrative, 
(2) to give such local colonring and vividness to the story 
as the limits of space permitted. In pursuing the first 
object, I thought it better not to divide the book into 
periods. These divisions are often artificial and mis- 
leading, and in any case they are not wanted in so brief a 
survey ; the scale is too small for such border lines to be 
profitably marked. To attain the second object, I have 
prepared five maps, which should be constantly referred 
to throughout 

My best thanks are due to Mr. H. F. Pelham, Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, for many suggestions 
and for the revision of the earlier chapters ; and no less 
am I indebted to Mr. P. E. Matheson, Fellow and Lecturer 
^- of New College, Oxford, and author of the most valuable 

:^ "Skeleton Outline of Roman History," for his careful 
revision of the whole 

^^ Mr. Bos worth Smith's " Carthage and the Carthaginians" 
was of special service for the second Punic war, and 
through his courtesy and kindness I have been allowed 
to avail myself of his carefully prepared plans of the 
battles of the Trebia, the Trasimene Lake, and CannsB. 
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iv Fre/ace, 

Keaders of my history who become interested in the great 
Carthaginian will do well to turn to Mr. Bosworth Smith's 
work for fuller information. 

The immediate object of this book is to meet a want 
felt in the middle forms of the Public Schools ; but I have 
thought all along that I should best succeed in teaching 
the boys if I could draw out the interest of the story in 
a way which makes it attractive to the general reader. 
I have not, therefore, been so intent on writing- a tchool 
book as on writing a book which might be of use to 
schools and schoolmasters. 

E. P. HORTON. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In this Edition I have corrected the errors of the First 
Edition, so far as I have discovered them, and have made 
some additions and some erasures. 

I must take this opportunity of thanking Mr. H. F. 
Pelham for much additional help in revision and 
correction. 

I should be very grateful if Masters in Schools would 
let me have suggestions which, when another edition is 
required, might make the book of more service for their 
purpose. 

B. F. HOBTON. 

February y 1887. 
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CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTION. 



Let ub set before ourselveSj at the outset, the ground which we are 
to cross in the following pages. We are to see how the people 
of a ^ngle town gradually made themselves masters The scope of 
of the peninsula in which their town was placed ; *^* iii»tory. 
how, then, they came into conflict with one great state after 
another, until they found themselves masters of all the coiii^tries 
which fringed the sea into which their peninsula jutted. 

We are to ask what causes produced this remarkable result; 
what circumstances made such an achievement possible for tbis 
people rather than for any other ; what there was in the people 
themselves which enabled them to turn the circumstances to 
account. 

While we watch this victorious drama being worked out before 
our eyes, we shall have to notice what internal discords were 
agitating the people at home. From the battle-field we shall have 
to return to the market-place, and try to understand what troubles 
were gathering there, ready to appear when the victories should be 
complete, and likely to be aggravated by the victories themselves. 

Tbis will lead us to inquire what form of goverument existed at 
first in the town, and we shall see how that form of government 
became no longer possible when the town was mistress of a great 
Mediterranean state. We shall see, at first, the shadowy form of 
kings ruling the people, soon to be replaced by a republic — a 
republic, however, which contained in itself the germ of another 
monarchy ; and we shall see, after many forewarnings, this new 
monarchy emerge in its completeness ; we shall be face to face with 
the man who made himself the master of the state which had 
made herself the mistress of the world. 

B 



2 Jntrodtiction, 

Nor is this wonderful story one which refers only to things 

which are long dead and gone. On the contrary, it touches us 

very nearly. We are in a picture-gallery of the dead, 

tion with our it is true^ but it is in many respects our ancestral 

•^^^ picture-gallery. 

Before we go back to the past, let us see how it is connected 
with the present. It was not till 1806 that Europe quite sur- 
rendered the last formal' vestigo of the Roman empire. But the 
formal title of Emperor of the Romans is of small moment com-/ 
pared with the real and solid results which have survived to us 
from Roman history. The Church of Rome stepped into the 
place of the empire of Rome;, and it was the Church of Rome, 
more than anything else, which made Europe a family, often a very 
quarrelsome family, but still a family of nations 

All over Europe are scattered towns which still bear. In a 
slightly disguised form, the Roman names. There are roads which, 
were first laid by Roman hands, there are ruius of the buildings 
which Romans reared ; but of more importance than these external 
monuments are the ideas of government and of jurisprudence which 
we derive from the great people whose history we are going to 
read« In every pacliament-ohamber of Europe may still be 
detected traces of the Roman seuate-house ; in every law court 
may still be hieard echoes, however faint, of the Roman Forum. 

Indeed, the history of Rome is like the ground-plan on which 
all European history is built* Thus, while in one sense we are 
reading the story of a people that is dead, as its language is dead, 
in another sense we are reading the story of ourselves in our 
youth ; and, indeed,, the very language we use teems with living 
words of that language which we sometimes call " dead." 
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CHAPTER II. 

LEGENDABY TIME OF THE KINGS. 

w 

Round the cradle of a nation hang curtains of fable woven by 
later hands, bat woven, for the most part, out of old materials of 
traditional fact. When criticism begins, it is inclined criticism and 
to discard these legendary stories altogether ; but soon i«»«^d». 
it learns to discover in them indications of historical realities. We 
must tTf to pierce through these curtains, and see what was the 
cradle of the Roman people. 

. The beautiful legends which meet us in the first book of Livy, 
wearing all the appearance of truth, are valuable because they 
record what the Romans thought of their own early origin of the 
history. In their substance they contain fragments of ^^w*^*** 
tradition ; their details are borrowed from Greek history, or from 
the other sources which lay open to the historians of the Augustan 
period, the erudite Roman, Livy, or the erudite Greek, Dionysius of 
Halicamassns. 

But these fragments of tradition may be supplemented by the 
unconscious testimony of names and places, which Historical 
yields to the patient search of modern historical ^^^^^J^" 
science more trustworthy information than the pages and localities, 
of those historians who wrote before the age of historical criticism 
dawned. 

Let us go to the soil of Italy, and there try to bring before our 
minds the main facts covered, half-revealed and half-concealed, by 
the legendary period. It is, we will suppose, eight i^aiy before 
hundred years before our era. In the north,^ along the bearinnines 
the Po valley, we find a population akin to Celts ; 
the mountain masses which form the sea-board between the Rhone 

» Map I. 
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4 Legendary Time of the Kings, [800B.a 

and tlio Arao are inhabited by Ligurians. From the Amo to the 
Tiber is spread a people whose language and origin seem likely to 
remain for ever a mystery, the Etruscans : the most civilized, at 
present, of the native races, they have extended their influence 
northwards nearly to the Alps, southwards far over Campania. 
The rest of the peninsula is occupied by the Italians, who appear, 
roughly speaking, as three distinct tribes, representing successive 
waves of separation from the parent stock. The most ancient 
of these, the Umbrians lie among the Korthem Apennines; the 
Sabellians spread along the ridges of the valleys to the south, 
ready, in their vigorous fertility, to send out the Sabine, the 
Samnite, the Lucanian, to people the unoccupied places, and to 
harass those wealthy Greek colonies, which in the course of the 
seventh and sixth centuries b.c. will fringe the southern coast from 
KymsB to the lapygian promontory, " the heel " of Italy, llie 
third of the Italian tribes, the Latins, till the plain south of the 
Tiber mouth between the mountains and the sea. 

We must enter this plain, and take our stand upon a hill formed 
of volcanic tufa, abounding in springs, very near to the left bank 

The site of of the river ; ^ this hill will one day be the Palatine. 
Borne. Qjj i^g south-west eminence is a small rude enclosure, 
by whom built and when built we can never know, but we call it 
Roma Quadrata; it was the first Rome. Looking from this hill 
to the north-west, we see the frowning bluff of the Tarpeian Rock, 
which forms the scarp of the main peak of the Gapitoline, the lesser 
peak of which rises a little to the right. But between the two 
hills, the Palatine and Gapitoline, lies the low marsh of the Vela* 
brum, the northern end of which will one day be drained to form 
the Roman Forum. Carrying the eye along the ridge of the 
Gapitoline to the right, we see the brow of the Quiiinal, which 
bears in its name the records of Sabine occupation ; and curving 
back like the thumb of a hand is the lower spur of the YiminaL 
To the east of our standing-place on the Palatine lies the Esquiline ; 
and rising from the Forum, between the hills, is the slope of the 
Velia. Within the hollows made by this circle of hills will be 
transacted all the great events of Roman constitutional life. From 
the Gapitoline, the temples of the gods, from the Palatine, and the 

« Map II. 
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T6S-717B.0.] Latins and Sabines. 5 

brow of the Esquiline, called the CarinaB, the houses of the great 
will look down upon the uproar of the Forum and the seething 
activity of the Suburra. 

South of the Esquiline is the GaBlian Hill ; and south-west of the 
Palatine is the Aventine, which will be sacred to the genius of 
the poor. Across the river rises the Janiculum. 

How, on these low hills near the mouth of the Tiber, a com- 
munity sprang into existence, and a city was built, history has not 
recorded. Tet among the legends and traditions with which later 
ages tried to supply the silence of history, it is not difficult to pick 
out the main thread of the facts. The origin and growth of the 
town were, we may be sure, obscure and inglorious enough, and 
the loss of authentic details is not much to be deplored. 

An Italian town governed by kings, engaged in a struggle for 
existence with the neighboaring towns, and, whether conquering or 
conquered, always absorbing and assimilating the various elements 
with which it came into conflict — that is the main feature of the 
picture* Let us now see what points in the progress of events 
may be marked by those venerable names which tradition has 
preserved or invented of the Seven Kings of Rome. 

If we look over the plain to the south, we see, perched on the 
ridge of the mountains which form the horizon, the town of Alba 
Longa : it is the chief town of the Latin communities. Romtaus, 
From Alba, says the tale, came Romulus and Remus to 768-717 ro. 
Rome. On the Palatine grew a little community of lAtins and 
Ijatin stock, which fenced itself round with a larger *»^**^«»- 
wall than the old Roma Quadrata ; and of this wall, according to 
some archaeologists, fragments are yet to be seen. Here was the 
first pomoeriumf traced by the plough drawn by the bullock and the 
heifer, the bullock on the outside to represent force, the heifer on 
the inside to represent fruitfulness. In this way many an Italian 
town bad been founded before. There was nothing at present to 
show that these limits were to widen and widen until it should 
reach from Gibraltar to the Euphrates, and from Britain to the 
Sahara. At present even the Quirinal was held by Sabine 
marauders, and there was much fighting before the men of the 
Palatine came to some terms with them. At length it was agreed 
that the followers of Romulus should call themselves Quirites, 
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according to the Sabine speech. When Romulus disappeared from 

the earth, he was called by the name of the Sabine god, Quirinus.' 

But the preponderance of the Sabines appears as the backbone 

of the l^eud of Numa. And the influence of the Sabines means 

a great improvement in the culture of the Latins on 

piiius. ^^ Palatine. Human sacrifices disappear, though 

Se~redom? ^® ^^^ 860 them reappear again, in a panic, so late 

nonce of 8a- as 216 B.C. We see the beginnings of that stern, hard 
' ^^' religion, the worship of abstractions instead of living 
gods, which was a chief influence in the formation of Roman 
character. The vestal virgins are dedicated to perpetual chastity, 
sanctioned by the awful penalty of being buried alive : they are to 
watch for ever the sacred flame which symbolizes domestic purity. 
A temple is built on the Capitoline to Fides. If under Romulus 
the germs of political organization appeared, under the Sabine 
king appeared the germs of the religious organization. The 
Flamens, the Pontiffs, the Salii emerge out of the dim obscurity 
which hides their origin. Janus was altogether a Sabine deity. 
Mars, too, gets from the Sabines a footing in Rome. Thus the 
Latins, whose ideal was to be found in Saturn's reign of peace, 
borrowed from the grave, sincere Sabine race the martial instincts 
which we regard as peculiarly Roman. 

The age of peace and piety during which the gate between the 
Sabine Quirinal and the Latin Palatine, called the temple of Janus, 

. Tuu ^^ closed, and the monarch held mystic communion 

Hofltuius, with the nymph Egeria, was followed by a time of 

e a-642 B.a g^^pgy ^^^ expansion. Tradition tells us of the war 
which Tullus ^ostiliu8 waged with Alba Longa, and of the famous 
triple duel between the Horatii and the Guriatii.^ The old capital 
of Latium was destroyed, and its inhabitants were transported to 

* The l^ends of Romulns, the rape of the Sabine women, the omshing 
of Tarpeia under the Sabine shields, and the escape of Curtius from the 
marsh, are told with inimitable beauty in the first seventeen chapters of 
Livy's history. Destitute aa they are of historical credibility, they have a 
value over and above their literary excellence. Not only do they contain 
here and there fragments of fact, but they also show how the Romans, when 
in the time of Augustus their greatness had reached its highest point, 
regarded their own origin. 

* livy, i. 22-26. 
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the Caslian Hill ; and other Latins, conquered by Ancud MartiuB, 
were, we are toW, settled on the Aventine. 

The cramped territory of the children of Romulus began to 
expand. It reached down to the river mouth, and Oistia was 
occupied by primitive Roman colonists. We hear of 
the salt mines being worked near the sea ; we get a nartius, 
glimpse of the cattle market between the Palatine ^^^-^^''^-O" 
and the river ; Mercurius, the god of traders, begins to appear. 
The Pons Sublicins connects the city with the Janiculum ; and on 
the Janiculum a fort is built as an outpost against the threatening 
power of Etruria, which regards the thriving town with the 
suspicion due from a long-established state to an upstart. 

The g^rowing contact with Etruria marks an event which, draped 
in legend and embellished with the tender imagination of Roman 
patriotism, yet stands out as a clear historical fact ; ^^ 

an Etruscan dynasty bore sway in the city of Romulus* Priacus. 
The charming tales of Tanaquil^ and Tarquinius, 
and of the augur Attius Navius, who cut the whetstone with a 
razor, may be only the fruit of folk-lore, or of literary ingenuity. 
But there can be no doubt concerning the influence exercised over 
the infant Rome by the older civilization north of the Tiber;, 
the unifying tendency of this civilization is expressed in the 
erection of the Temple of Jupiter on the Gapitoline. This temple, 
according to the Etruscan custom in founding a town, was dedi- 
cated to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva ; and it was in the Gella of 
Minerva that the bronze nail was driven into the wall on the 
Ides of September to mark the number of the year.® The head/ 
fresh and bleeding, found in digging the foundations of the 
temple, is the symbol of Roman supremacy interpreted by 
Etruscan divination. From Etruria came the insignia mruscan eie. 
of royalty ; not only those which were abolished with a^^SMfoi^Su. 
the kings, but also those which survived in the re- aation. 
public — the ivory chair, the toga prsstextUf and the lictors with 
their fasces. From Etruria came the lore of the augurs and 
haruspices, the measuring of the heavens, the observation of the 
flight of birds, the inspection of entrails, and especially all the 
mysteries connected with averting the ominous significance of 

* Livy i 34-36. • Ibid, vil 3 ' Ibid. i. 39. 
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lightning.® From Etruria Rome borrowed her first conceptions 
of plastic art, and the crafts of the potter and the goldsmith; 
nor did she improve on her teachers until the growing inter- 
course with the more polished Hellenes in the south of Italy 
furnished more perfect models. The rude huts of the Palatine, 
too, under Etruscan skill, gave way to more solid masonry; 
and to this day there survives in Rome, after two thousand three 
hundred yt^ars, a monument of that primitive advance in building; 
a fragment of the great drain (cloaca maxima), made to draw the 
water from the swamp of the Forum into the Tiber, witnesses to 
the energy of an Etruscan king. Lastly, from Etruria came the 
most revolting feature of Roman life : the gladiatorial games 
were the invention of the sombre people beyond the Tiber, 

No less certain than the existence of an Etruscan dynasty in Rome, 
bringing with it the increased unity and culture of civilization, 

. is that advance in organization which the tradition 

TuUius, connected with the name of the popular king Servius 
' Tullius, himself, according to one account, to be 
irlentified with a Mastarna who appeared in the Etruscan annals. 
Under this regime the city was now for the first time enclosed 
within its historic walls, which ran along the ridges of the hills, 
and 9X1 artificial mound constructed between the Porta Collina and 
the Porta Esquilina, an irregular circuit of nearly five miles.® The 
space thus enclosed, measuring from the Porta Collina to the Porta 
Capena about a mile and a half, and from the Porta Trigemina to 
the Porta Querquetulana about a mile, was, with the exception of 
the Capitoline and Aventine hills, which were regarded as extra 
2'iomoerium, divided into four districts: the Suburran (i. in the 
map), the Palatine (ii.), the Esquiline (iii.), and the CoUine (iv.). 
At present Alba and Ostia were reckoned with the Palatine tribe, 
but as time went on the citizens who were left outside the circuit 
of the walls were organized as country tribes. 

Further, to Servius Tullius was ascribed a new organization of 
the poptdus RomanuB for military and political purposes. The 
three tribes of the Ramnes, Titiensis, and Luceres (in which some 

> The cult of the goddess Fortuna, whose temple was built in the Forum 
Boarium, came from Etruria. 
• Map I. 
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have seen the three elements, Latin, Sabine, and Etruscan), out of 
which the community was formed, were already becoming anti- 
quated. In the new organization, as befitted a growing state, all 
distinctions of birth were from the first ignored. The first con- 
sideration was the creation of a citizen army, and the most 
important point was to induce the citizens to adequately arm 
themselves. The place of distinction was therefore given to those 
who could serve on horseback, and the rest were arranged according 
to their ability to appear in more complete and effective armour. 
On tliis principle a hundred and ninety-three companies (centurix) 
were formed, which assembled on the Campus Martins for the 
battle array, and afterwards in the enclosure called the septa, to 
transact the civil business of the community. Naturally, this 
military and timocratic organization degenerated into a system in 
which all power fell into the hands of the wealthy, while the poor 
were practically disfranchised. A tabular view of the centuries ad 
they appear in historic times, when the qualifications have been 
explicitly reduced to a money standard, and in consequence all 
questions can be determined by a coalition between the eighteen 
centuries of the knights and the eighty centuries of the first class, 
will cast light upon the defects inherent in the organization which 
in more primitive and simple times were not observed. 

I. Horsemen (equites) — 

1. The old centuries, called sex suffragia : no census 6 

2. New centuries of men who could serve with a horse : no census 12 
II. Foot (pedites) — 

Prima Classis (40 seniores, 40 juniores) : each man must have 

100,000 asses 80 

Secnnda Classis (10 „ 10 „ j „ 75,000 „ 20 

Tertia Classis (10 ,, 10 „ ) „ 60,000 „ 20 

Quarta Classis (10 „ 10 „ ) „ 25,000 „ 20 

Quinta Classis (15 „ 15 „ ) „ 11,000 „ 80 

Proletarii who had less than 11,000 asses ... • 1 

Fabri and Tibicines : no census. ••• ••• 4 

Centuries 193 

As each century counted for one vote, it will be seen that the 
small wealthy centuries could easily outvote all the large poor 
centuries put together. 

The analogy of other states, no less than the subsequent constitu- 
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tioD of Rome, which always retained the marks of its first monarchical 
uini complexion, leaves us in no doubt that kings once 
superbus, reigned in Borne, and that by a determined uprising 
534-6103- . ^£ ^^g people they were expelled, leaving in the 
Roman mind an ineradicable hatied of the very name. We have 
to be content with these hard facts, extracted from those thrilling 
stories with which Livy adorns the reign and the expulsion of 
Tarquinius Superbus. The Vicm ScderaivAy running to the 
Viminal Grate, seemed to preserve the memory of the impious deed 
by which his wife secured for him the throne ; ^*> and the story of 
Lucretia in its dramatic beauty gave all the pathetic colour of 
reality to the legend of the last of the kings ; but, none the less, 
the legends are too obviously borrowed from the storehouse of 
Greek literature to be accepted as anything but legends, and 
nothing remains for us but to gather up the fragments of historic 
truth which art; discernible in the kingly period. , 

We have seen that Rome grew out of a mixing of clans. She 
saw the light at the meeting-point in Italy of Latins, Sabines, ^nd 
Etruscans. Here, at the very dawn of Roman history, 
we perceive the agricultural and commercial instincts 
of the Latins of the plain, the vigorous purity and pride of birth 
which markeijd the Sabine mountaineers, and the sombre civilization 
of Etruria, with its rude art and gloomy religion, combining to 
form the Boman character. This community, formed, like our 
own, out of the fusion of several more or less cognate peoples, was 
governed by a king, who was a symbol of the national unity and 
the head of the national religion.^^ The fathers of the people 
formed a council of elders around him, out of which was to grow 
that characteristic body, the Roman Senate. Further, the people 
were not without their rights. Exposed to the insolence of a monarch 
and of a royal house, they were yet recognized as the fountain of 
law and of power. Marching in compact exercitus to battle, or 
assembled in primitive folk-moot according to their centuries, they 
were emphatically the state 
One more fact may be noticed as lying unexplained on the 

^^ Livy, i. 48 : " monumento locus est : sceleratum vicum vocant" 
M The rex sacrificulus under the republic retained the memory of this 
priestly function of the king. 
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threshold of history, and therefore traceable to these early regal 
times, and that is the familiar distinction between patricians and 
plebeians. We cannot say with certainty that the plebeians were 
the conquered Latins from Alba Longa and elsewhere, incorporated 
into the growing city ; but we find them recognized as citizens, 
though labouring under manifold disqualifications — included in the 
centuries, but excluded from power in that assembly of the thirty 
curic&^^ which met in the c(ymitium and consisted only of the 
ancient aristocratic tribes,, the Ramnes, Titienses, and Luceres. The 
thriving and energetic commonalty found themselves, when the 
kings were expelled, treated by the patres who formed the Senate 
as creatures of another world. The king was gone, but the 
patricians remained 

'^ The plebeians appear to have had a passive inflnence in the assembly 
of the cv/ncR in the days before the development ot the comitia centuriata ; 
but in the curies they were silenced by the augast presence of the men ot 
birth, just as in the centuries they were overborne by the predominance 
given to the men ot we&Iih. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE BEGINNING OP THE REPUBLIC, AND THE STRUGGLE FOB 

PLEBEIAN BIGHTS. 

The Roman monarchy passed away, and in its place was 
established a government which we are in the habit of calling 
republican. This change is expressed by Livy in 
the opening words of his second book : " From this 
point it is the history of a free Roman people in peace and war, 
with annual magistrates and the sovereign powers of law stronger 
than the sovereign powers of individuals, that I am going to narrate.*' 
But the origin of this new order is shrouded in obscurity, which 
can hardly be said to be relieved by the fond legends which cluster 
round the name of Bratus. 

It is true that the ingenuity of the pontifical college, which kept 
the Fasti, invented the names of magistrates for these early years, 
and the ballads of border forays were worked up into elaborate 
stories of heroic deeds by the chroniclers of the great families ; but 
these are not materials out of which history can be made : they are 
at best only tales from which fragments of historic truth may be 
extracted. 

Some members of the patrician families, smarting under the un- 
bridled power of the king, raised a successful revolt against him. 
Foremost in the movement was the hero — a historic personage we 
may well believe — L. Junius Brutus. He, together with a member 
of the regal family, L. Tarquinius Collatinus, undertook the 
government for a year. These were the first consuls, or, as they 
were at that time called, |>roe^ors.^ To Brutus tradition attributed 
^he essentially Roman ideas which underlie the hew magistracy. 

^ I'rGB-itorf the leader primarily of the host. 
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An annual office, and a power divided between two mutually 
independent colleagues, seemed the best way of combioing freedom 
for the great genU% with the administrative strength The consa- 
of the monarchy. The college of magistrates, as this ^^^ 
kingship divided in two is called ; the abdication ot power at the end 
of the year, but absolute irresponsibility during the term of office; 
and the election of the magistrates by the whole commonalty^ 
became fundamental principles of the constitution. That none 
but patricians should be elected to the magistracies was, in 
the intention of the great families, another fundamental principle. 
But this was not to be : they were to learn that in invoking the 
goddess of liberty they could not invoke her only for themselves. 

Brutus is a historic figure; historic, too, may be his grim 
patriotism in condemning to death his own sons for sympathizing 
with the exiled Tarquins. It was thus that he showed 
himself to be a genuine republican and a genuine 
Roman. The state first, all feelings of love or even humanity after 
it ; that is the very keynote of the early history of Rome. 

We seem to detect a sign of the strenuous struggle for liberty in 
the story that CoUatinus, as a Tarquin, was forced to resign, and 
P. Valerius Fublicola was elected in his place ; and even Valerius 
was required to remove his house from the Velia, which was too 
high for republican equality ! 

But here we drift into fables again. The story goes on to enu- 
merate a series of Sabine wars, which we cannot be far wrong in 
ascribing to the imagination of the Valerian family, sabine Wars 
For a long time to come, a Valerius never holds a doubtful, 
magistracy but there is a Sabine war. This is suspicious, and we 
are driven to a prudent scepticism. 

The legends about the attempts of the banished family of the 
Tarquins to come back are amongst those which we relinquish 
most reluctantly, yet most unhesitatingly. We Attempts or 
would fain keep Horatius Cocles and Mucins Sca3- ^ recoveruie 
vola, assassin as he was, and Gloelia, who swam t^rozie. 
the Tiber, among our historical portraits. And the beautiful epic 
of the Battle of the Lake Regillus, and the horsemen of more than 
human size who came from the battle-field to Rome and watered 
their weary steeds in the Forum, whom the religious folk recog- 
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nized as Castor and Pollux — these we are loth to exclude from 
our histories. But, happily, they are embalmed for ever in Livy's 
matchless pages ; and, in their place, they are not less instructive 
than history itself. 

If there be a historic fact among these legends, it is that an 

Etruscan king, Lars Porsenna of Clusium, espousing the cause of 

the exiles, actually conquered and occupied Rome 

cactinthe — surely not a fiction of Eoman chroniclers; and 

leflrenda. ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ground when we recognize that the 

young republic somehow managed to repel this dangerous power, 
and to assert its independence. 

In another traditional record, a treaty which Polybius* says was 
struck between Carthage and Rome in the first year of the 
republic, we might see, if we could believe in it, 
further evidence that the vigour of the infant state 
had already marked her out as a power in Italy with which 
foreigners might wish to have an understanding. Her vigour was 
unquestionable ; but for the present, even in Italy, she was like a 
young lion at bay circled by enemies. 

From shadowy figments of interminable wars we have to pick 

out the points which seem to mark her gradual victory over one 

©anffersto ^^^^^y ^^^^^ ^^^ther. Let us suppose we are standing 

Rome : in the centre of the Roman Campagna. To the north 

lie the powerful Etruscan cities across the Tiber, 

linked with FidenaB on this side the river. We turn a little to the 

right, and see on the horizon the blue Sabine Mountains, their 

spurs running into the plain, and their gorges, ready to discharge 

volley on volley of hardy mountaineers, opening towards Rome. 

Turning more to the south, we see on the horizon the ramparts of 

the iEquian hills, then the low valleys of the Hernicans, and then 

the highlands of the Volscians, all yet to be overcome by diplomacy 

or arms. There was need of the kindling enthusiasm of liberty to 

make the Romans a match for this circle of foes. 

iVnd while the enfranchised state is engaged with its yearly 

campaigns against now this tribe and now that, 

there is an internal conflict continually being waged 

between the two classes, the patricians and the plebeians, united on 

« iii. 22. ' 
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the Seven Hills by the walls of Servius Tullius, meeting in the 
same assemblies, fighting in the same armies, yet marked off one 
from another by the invidious barrier of birth. 

There were, as we have seen, masses of citizens incorporated in 
the tribes enjoying even, it may be, a passive influence in the 
cwrifE, but held continually at arm's length by the ^^ 

patrician gentes, which claimed to be the populus and 
Komanus par excellence. We know of no racial dis- ** * 
finction between the orders. Among the patricians were Sabine 
families like the Glaudii and Latin families like the Julii, 
and there is no reason for thinking that the^. plebeians consisted 
exclusively of Latins. The plebeians are not subjects, still less 
slaves ; they are only citizens with inferior rights. In the absence 
of all satisfactory evidence about the origin of the distinction, we 
can only state the £act that certain privileged families, proud of 
their descent, rich in resources, and inheriting the prerogatives of 
government from the time of the kings, stood face to face with the 
ever-increasing body of the unprivileged citizens; and a long 
struggle lasting for nearly two centuries ensued, in which little by 
little the unprivileged plebeians wrested from the patricians a share* 
in all their privileges, with the exception of some sacred functions 
which seemed prohibited by religion from ever falling into plebeian 
hands. 
The issues raised in this struggle were, roughly speaking, five. * 
(1) Shall the rich patrician enslave the poor plebeian for debt ? 
(2) Shall the rich patrician take all the land which is won by 
conquest, and leave none for the plebeian ? (3) Shall ,^^ Questions 
the patrician magistrates be judges of final appeal, to at issue be- . 
whose judgment the plebeian must submit without a dan and 
word? (4) Shall the patricians refuse their sons and »i«»'«*a^ 
daughters in marriage to the plebeians^ and thus maintain their 
position as a blood aristocracy ? (5) Above all, shall plebeians 
be excluded from the magistracy and from the priesthood, and 
thus be a governed class whose sole right is to join in electing its 
rulers from a governing class ? These are the burning questions 
which fill Rome with excitement and rancour, sometimes even 
with violence. 
' The scene of these early struggles was the Forum Bomanimi,.. 
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I with which we should do well to make ourselves at once acquainted. 
Leaving the portico of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus,^ and 
The battle- turning to the left down the hill, we pass the 
"SXii^thS* »"cient Temple of Saturn on the right, and before 
Fopum. US is a platform in the rock side, which is called 
the vulcanal. It is from this platform that the magistrate 
addresses the thirty carm when they are assembled in the 
wmitiumt an enclosed space at his feet. Looking eastwards from 
the Vulcanal we see before us the irregular oblong of the Forum, 
broader at the end nearer to us, where it widens to include the 
eomitium ; narrower at the end fm-ther from us, where it is entered 
by the Sacred Way. To our left, in the midst of the eomitium, a 
flight of steps leads up to the already venerable pile of the Curia 
Hostilia, where the Senate, composed of the patres of the regal 
period and a number of additional members called conscriptif 
meets from time to time. Just at the point where the eomitium 
merges in the Forum stood, in all probability, at this early period 
the platform from which the magistrate addressed the people 
assembled in their tribes (comitia tributa),* To complete our 
outline of the Forum we must picture to ourselves on the right a 
row of booths (tcibemoe veteres) and rising beyond them the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux, imd the quaint round cdla of the ancient 
Temple of Vesta ; on the left another row of booths (tahernce novoeX 
marking ofif the Forum from the Suburra, It is the very heart of 
Bome, the centre of commercial and political activity, where not 
only the formal assembly of the tribes is convened, but also the 
informal meetings of the plebeians (concUid) assemble to discuss 
their grievances, and to make their cry penetrate to the conservative 
mind of the eomitium and of the Curia Hostilia; and as once, 
when it was little better than a marsh, it was a battle-ground 
between the Sabines on the Capitoline and the Latins on the 
Palatine, so now it was to witness the less sanguinary but no less 
bitter contest between the families of ancient blood and the men 
of humbler stock who more and more every year formed the 

* Map II. 

« The Rostra exposed m the Forum by modem excavations just to the 
left of the Arch of Septimius Severus, as we look tow^ards the Capitol, 
were probably placed in that position for the first time by C»sar, b.c. 44, 
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backbone of the armies which fought with Etruscan, Sabine, and 
Volscian 

The struggle opens with the debt question. We must realize 
all along how the internal history is affected by the wars without. 
The debtors fall into their difficulties through serving in the field 
during the summer; for of course the army is a 
citizen army, and the citizens are agriculturists. 
Two patrician families take the side of the poor, the Horatii and 
the Valerii. Manius Valerius Publicola, created dictator,^ promises 
the distressed farmers that if they will follow him in his campaign 
against the Sabines, he will procure the relaxation of their burdens. 
They go, and they return victorious. But Appius Claudius (whose 
family had but recently migrated to Rome, a proud and overbearing 
Sabine stock) opposed the redemption of the dictator's promise. 
The victorious host, forming a seventh of the arm-bearing popula- 
tion, instantly marched out of the gate of the city, crossed the 
river Anio, and took up a station on the Sacred . j-j^ai; 
Mount. They did not mean to go back again ; they "ecesBion. 
were weary of their haughty masters. We see the two popular 
patricians, M'. Valerius and Menenius Agrippa, sent by the Senate 
to plead with them. At last a peace is made — a formal peace con- 
cluded by the fetiales : ^ they will come back if they may have 
magistrates of their own. This is the origin of the teibunes of the 
PLEBS. Each party invoked a curse on itself and its descendants 
if it should break the treaty. Next year the first 
tribunes were elected. 

The plebs who marched back that day from the Sacred Mount 
had done a deed which was to have a wonderful issue in the history 
of the world ; they had dropped a seed into the soil importance 
which would one day spring up into the imperial ®^*^^^®'^®'^*- 
government of the Caesars. The trihunicia potestas, with which 
they were clothing their new magistrates, was to The new 
become a more important element in the claims of magistrate 
the emperors than the purple robe of the consuls. 

* It should be noticed that the creation of Valerius dictator, and the other 
dictatorships of these years, indicate the insecurity following on the banish- 
ment of the kings. The first dictator in 501 b.c. ; dictators also in 496, 
494 B.a « See Appendix B. 
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Yet, beyond the fact that tribunes were created, we know next to 
nothing of the transaction. We find the authorities divided as to 
the number of the new madstrates, whether there were five or only 
two ; but before very long the number, we know, was fixed at ten 
(457 B.a). Still more difficult is it to find how or by whom they 
were appointed. But up to 471 B.o, they were probably elected by 
the whole people, represented in the comitia curiata. Even their 
functions are not particularly stated ; we can only infer them from 
subsequent events. This, however, is clear, that at first the right of 
aid (jus auxUii) was the most important of these functions. Indeed, 
we must picture to ourselves not men clothed in robes of office, with 
lictors and fasces, but plain commoners, protected only by their 
inviolability (sacro-sanctitas), whose houses are in the midst of the 
plebeian quarters, the doors always open, so that any outraged 
member of the unprivileged class may have a place of refuge ready 
at hand. 

But this magistracy was not the only result of the first seces- 
sion of the plebs. We begin from this time forth to discern 

The new ^^ ^^^ internal affairs of the city a popular govern- 

assembiy xnent, which finds a parallel in our House of 
Commons^ though the origin, functions, and modes of procedure 
differ very widely in the two cases. Hitherto, as we have 
seen, besides the Senate, the Government at Home had two legis- 
lative and elective assemblies — that which met in the comitium, 
and consisted, in form at least, of the patrician curias, and that 
which met in the great s^ta on the Campus Marti us, and 
included nominally all freemen, but was determined actually in 
its decisions by the first or wealthiest cHassis. 

The assembly of the whole people according to their tribes 
held quite an inferior position, and had not yet obtained the right 
to elect"^ magistrates, or the right to make ^ laws. 

Gradually assimilating itself in constitution and in methods to 

the inferior comitia of the tribes, but vigorously excluding from 

exclusively i^s ranks all men of patrician blood, we find the 

plebeian, informal assembly (concilium) of the plebeians, fur- 

' FifBt obtained in the election of quasstors, 447 B.C., then for curule 
sdilcs 867 b.c. 
' First obtained by the Valerio-Horatian law of 449 b.c. 
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nished now with magistrates of its own, meeting like the comitia 
tributa in the Forum, and acquiring step by step rights which the 
comitia tributa had never acquired. It is an assembly essentially 
democratic, in which only heads count. 

A rough but ready machinery has appeared, which, worked by 
the multitude of the Suburra and the hardy fumers of the country 
tribes, begins at once to supersede not only the patricio-plebeian 
assemblies of curite, centurice, and the tribes, but even that august 
body which met in the Curia Hostilia, the others of the state, 
the council once of the kings and then of the consuls. 

Besides the tribunes, who stood over against the consuls, two 
plebeian sddiles were appointed, who might balance the patrician 
quaestors. Their name seems borrowed from the xwoeeduea 
temple (-ffides Cereris) which is now built on the pi«^>«*«>' 
cattle market between the Palatine and the river to form a religious 
centre for the plebeian interest, as the ancient Temple of Saturn 
was already a centre for the patrician interest. The goddess of 
bread is to preside over the growth of the democracy. The duty 
of the aediles is, in the first instance, to keep the public buildings 
in repair ; but they acquire a position not unlike that of police- 
oflBcers.® 

We find the unprivileged masses, then, provided with these for- 
midable instruments for asserting their claims-*-an organized 
assembly, and magistrates who must belong to their own class. 

The great interest in the next two hundred years lies in the use 
which they made of these instruments to assert their own equality 
with the privileged order. The successive steps of the 
struggle are, it is true, closely connected with the 
external history ; but it will be well for us to keep our attention 
fixed upon this civic conflict first, only turning our eyes beyond 
the city walls when influences from without actually determine 
the course of events within. 

The year 486 b.o. opened a question of dispute between the 
two orders, which was not finally settled until the „^ 

Tii6 Question 

year 111 b.o. This was the agrarian question. We at the 
must try to understand what was the point at issue ^^^^ ^*°*- 
in this long quarrel. It was the Roman practice to confiscate 

' v« Appendix on the origio and growth of the Roman magisiraGieg. 
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two-thirds of all conquered land. This they called 'pMicniA ager. 
Now, the plebeians who formed the main part of the anny of 
conqnest naturally wished to have a share in this public land: 
they contended that it should be " given and assigned " in small 
lots to poor citizens. The patricians, on the other hand, preferred 
to keep it in the hands of the state, and then to get a vague 
Ijermission to squat and cultivate, without any precise definition of 
boundaries. Thib employment of the land was called occa'paiiv^ 
and the persons who so enjoyed it were called not owners, but only 
possessores. If we remember this point, all the agrarian quarrels 
will be comparatively clear. 

Now, in 486 b.c. the Consul, Spurius Cassius Viscellinus, pro- 
posed an agrarian law. If we could trust Livy,^^ we should know a 
The law of great deal about it ; but we cannot trust Livy as 
sp. Cassius. an authority for these early times We must suppose 
that the proposal was prejudicial to the patrician privileges.^ Sp. 
Cassius, the first of the martyrs for plebeian rights, dashing against 
these privileges, was broken to pieces. According to one story 
his venerable father, by virtue of the patria potestaSf condemned 
him to death in his own house — an instructive peep into Homan 
custom and sentiment. The agrarian claim was quashed by the 
patricians; but fifteen years later we find the plebeians able to 
-_,_-, assert their strength in another direction A second 
Appius Claudius^® was trying hard to destroy the 
tribunate. The internal conflict was so fierce that a Sabine 
adventurer, Herdonius, took advantage of it to enter Rome and 
take possession of the Capitol, while the parties were rent by 
The lex their political schism. But the tribune Publilius 
Pubiiiia. appealed to the plebs, and, helped by the danger from 
without, he succeeded in passing a law which, giving to the 
comitia trihuta the nght of electing the tribunes, yet excluded the 
patricians from any share in the election ; ^^ though of course the 
patricians must have all belonged to the tribes, for the tribes were 
local divisions. The concUivm (p. 16) was superseding the comitia. 

»o ii. 41. 

" The privilege, viz. that the land should be conceded for occupatio 
instead of "given and assigned ; " but at this early period, before Labicum 
was conquered in 418, there could be no land to divide. 

" p. 17, for the first, " Livy, ii. 60. 
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But the suicidal antagonism between the two parties, though 
they patriotically united to eject Herdonius, alarmed both alike. 
A proposal was made by the tribune G. Tercntilius that a commis- 
sion should be appointed to draw up a code of law. 40020 
In a written statute-book, it was hoped, might be 
buried all the constitutional conflicts between the opposing factions, 
little by little even staunch patricians like T. Rooiilius, the consul 
for 455, came to see the wisdom of this proposal. At ^ ^^ 

last a commission of ten, called the Decemviri, were 
appointed. In theory they were to be elected from either order : 
actually they were all patricians. For the time both ,^^^ Decem- 
consuls and tribunes are suspended, and these excep- virate. 
tional magistrates are entrusted with the sole authority in the state. 
They draw up the famous Twelve Tables, which constitute the 
great charter of Roman liberties. 

But the history of the decemvirate is involved in impenetrable 
gloom. Historical criticism is baffled; for if it can make out 
anything, it seems to discover a course of events 0/ precisely the 
opposite colouring to that which is given in Livy and Dionysius. 

If historical criticism is correct, we may state the result thus : — 
Appius Claudius, one of the patrician Ten, deserting the traditions 
of his house, discovered popular sympathies, secured the election 
of three plebeians to the decemvirate for the second year, and was 
aiming at a genuine equalization of the orders. But, more anxious 
to accomplish his work than to observe the letter of the law, he 
declined to surrender his power at the expiration of the year. 
Thus he put himself in a false position, and his enemies, the 
patricians, were able to stir up all the citizens against him, 
accusing him^ as they before accused Sp. Cassius, of aiming at an 
unconstitutional authority. 

If this reconstruction of the history be correct, we have to 
surrender the literal accuracy of the story about L. Siccius 
Dentatus, the brave centurion whom the decemvirs were said to 
nave flogged to death, and of the story of Virginia, the beautiful 
maiden whom her father killed with a butcher's knife in the Forum 
to save her from the lust of Appius Claudius. These were 
probably misrepresentations invented to exasperate the plebs 
against their benefactor. 
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In any case, the decemvirate fell, leaviog, however, the written 

449B0 ^^^® ^^ ^^ *® ^^ permanent work. Nor was the 
Second seces- striving of Appius Glaudias in the direction ot pic- 
leges ^eriw-^i**^ rights entirely thrown away* The same year 

HoratisB. |,y ^ second secession the plebeians not only obtained 
the restoration of the tribunate, but, by the aid of the two 
consuls L. Valerius Poplicola and M. Horatius Barbatus, names 
dear to the lovers of popular liberty, they secured for the 
comitia tnbuta the power to legislate for the community.^* At 
the same time they gained another constitutional point. The 
Valerian law of the first year of the republic had given to patricians 
the right of appeal from the magistrate to the comitia curiafa; 
the present measure gave to plebeians the right of appeal to their 
peers. No magistracy henceforth was to be raised above the right 
of appeal. This gives to the tribes a judicial standing in the 
state. The same year they obtained a kind of financial standing, 
by securing the right to elect quasstors from among the patricians 
to take charge of the treasures of the republic. 

Four years after another blow was struck at patrician exclusive* 
ness by the law of the tribune 0. Canuleius, which legalized 

446 B.C. marriages between members of the two orders. And 
z«ex canuieia. now the plebeians began to aspire to the highest 
office of the state, the consulship, as it was called since the time of 
the decemvirate. The proud patrician families made a desperate 
attempt to maintain this stronghold by proposing the creation of 

'^ Ut qnod tribntim plebs jnssisset popnlnm teneret (Liv. iii. 55). 

The words of Livy are here, and in viii, 12, according to Mommsen 
(FoTSchungen, p. 165), somewhat^misleading. Clearing them of ambiguity, 
we may state the facts thus : — 

The lex Valeria-Iforatia of 449 b.o. gave to the whole people assembled 
in their tribes (the comitia tnbuta) the right to legislate, a right confirmed 
by the iex Publilia of 339 b.c. (to be carefully distinguished from the lejt 
FublUia of 471 b.c.) and exercised for the first time in 357 b.c. 

The lex Hortensia of 287 b.g. gave to the plebeians in their assembly, 
which was more and more superseding the more inclusive comitia tributa^ 
the same right. 

But from 300 b.o. the patricians are, relatively to the whole Btat«, 
constantly declining in numbers ; and long before the end of the republic, 
the old comitia tributa and the conoilium of the plebs were merged in one 
another, and called indifferently the comitia tributa. 
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three Military Tribunes with consular power, instead of consuls, and 
by transferring some of the most important duties of the consuls 
to two new patrician magistrates, the censors. The 
device was for a time successful. Though theoreti- 
cally eligible, the plebeians never secured a place among the 
militaiy tribunes for forty-four years. Very often, the patricians 
managed to get consuls elected instead of military tribunes with 
consular power. We find military tribunes appointed The eovni. 
fifty-two times between 444 and 367 b.o. In this'^i^JS^t!** 
latter year the tribunes of the plebs, opened the consul- •«'' ^-o- 
ship to their constituents by the Licinio-Sextian laws. Already, 
many years before this (421 B.O.), the qusBstorship had been thrown 
open. 

When the patricians were thus fairly beaten, they effected the 
creation of a fresh exclusively patrician magistracy, the prastorship. 
But time and destiny were too much for them. The ^ 
lex PuhlHia decreed that one of the two censors must Bnd of th« 
be a plebeian, though it was not till 280 b.o. that a " '^*' ** 
plebeian actually secured election. And in 337 b.o. the tribune 
who passed the lex PuUilia of two years before took his seat on 
the curule chair of the prastor. 

Looking a few years further on, we see almost the last vestige of 
the old legal inequality between patrician and plebeian 
disappear in the lex Ogulnia, which threw open the 
sacred colleges of the pontiffs and the augurs to men of plebeian 
birth. 

When the next class-struggle breaks out in Rome, about the 
middle of the second century b.g., the old distinction betweeu 
patrician and plebeian has become one of mainly antiquarian 
interest; the aristocratic party consists of those who have been 
ennobled by holding the chief magistracies of the state, who form 
an order with strongly exclusive instincts ; while the popular 
party finds some of its most sturdy opponents in Octavii and 
Metelli, who by blood descent were plebeian. The historians 
confuse us a little by retaining the old names ; but after the year 
300 B.O. we must understand by plebs, not the old unprivileged 
families, as opposed to the patrician families, but merely the mass 
of poorer citizens who instinctively formed themselves into a party 
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to resist the oligarchical tendoDcies which were nourished in the 
Senate. 

The breach between the orders was healed, and hardly a scar 
fieemed to remain. But the creation of that exceptional magistracy 
the tribuneship, which at first appeared to be the instrument of 
union, was necessarily pregnant with danger for the future. 
Nothing could be more logical and consistent than the oligarchical 
constitution of consuls, Senate, and comitia centuriata; thetribuie- 
ship was something outside of this, independent of it, and the 
tribunes acquired by the formidable right of veto (Jus intercedendi), 
the power of absolutely arresting the constitutional machinery. 
The peril involved in this anomaly remained concealed during the 
long period of warfare which we must now traverse, but immediately 
the arms of the republic were victorious, the latent inconsistency 
became apparent in the convulsion of the Gracchan revolution. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE EARLY WARS OF THE REPUBLIC, 



The Roman historians wore fertile in the invention of battles and 
sieges, in which they imagined their ancestors constantly engaged. 
It would be superfluous for us to follow them through jhereai 
these thrice-told tales. And yet we are as unwilling wonder of the 
as they were to leave unsung those heroic years in "^a»- 
which the infant state learnt her first lessons of discipline and of 
conquest. The plain unadorned tale would, we may be sure, be 
much more wonderful than the plumes, borrowed from Greece, with 
which they deck it. This small resolute republic, which had not 
yet learnt how to preserve peace within her own borders, with her 
"ancient manners and men," her vigorous home-life, and her 
remarkable military abilities, measured herself with her neighbours, 
proved hert^elf superior to them, and absorbed tliem into herself. 
This process she repeated in ever-widening circles. Let us pick 
our way through the fictions of the historians, and set before 
ourselves the more wonderful facts. 

But first let us notice how untrustworthy our authorities are. 
Livy plainly says ^ that in " this ancient history he is content if 
he can make his tale probable." He might well be ipj^g nctitions 
content with that ; but we could not be content with marveia. 
it, and fortunately for us his tale does not appear probable. For 
instance, we find Fidenas besieged and conquered and TTncertain 
settled again and again; and we find wars against ftTitiioritiee. 
Veii and other places which are almost verbal repetitions of 
one another. Then the Greek writers of Roman history not 
only freely borrow incidents from Greek sources, as we shall see, 

* xxi. 9. 
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but are very rhetorical, and are, as Polybius pays* of some of 
them later on, full of "gossiping and universal chatter." 
Sometimes we can correct their mistakes with the greatest 
certainty from our standpoint of historical criticism. To give 
one example, borrowed from the struggle surveyed in the last 
chapter, both Cicero and Livy tell us that the Twelve Tables first 
forbade marriages between patricians and plebeians. Now we can 
assert with confidence that the development of the struggle 
between the orders renders this statement incredible. The Twelve 
Tables only asserted an already existing restriction; though 
tending in the direction of equality, the code had only advanced 
a little way. 

We must try in these early wars to exercise a similar criticism. 

The Sp. Cassius, who suffered for his agrarian law, was the means 

486 B.0 ^^ effecting an alliance between the Latins and the 

Aiuance be- Bomans. In this league were included the Hernicans ^ 

Ro^^. who lived in the valley of the Trerus. As yet this 

^atins, and ^as an alliance on equal terms; the contracting 

parties were sociu No one could see then that 

* socii " would one day mean little more than " subjects." 

For the present, and indeed until the revolt of the Latins in 
340 B.C., the Romans had in their neighbours of their own blood 
genuine allies. It was part of the policy, or shall we say the 
fortune, of the Roman people to use each nation in succession as 
an ally against the rest before its own turn for absorption came. 
In this way the Latins now helped Rome against the Volsci. The 
wars with this people stretch over a period of some 
forty years, and then the growing power of Ron>e 
overshadows her early rival, which disappears from history.* 
Among the first of the Volscian towns to be conquered, was 
£Jorioli, which lay between Alba and Ardea, Tradition said that 

« iii. 20. 

* It should be observed on Map III. how the alliance with the 
Latins and Hernicans practically drove a wedge hetween the Volscians and 
jEqnians, Rome^s chief enemies at this epoch, thus enabling her to crush 
them in detail. For the revolt of the Latins, v. postea, p. 37, and of the 
Hemici, p. 42. 

« As late as 381 b.o. we read of a campaign of Camillus against the 
Volsci ; but the story is probably a fiction of the Camillus myth. 
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from the capture of this place, 0. Marcius received the name of 
GoriolanuB. It was many generations after this that conquerors 
first received names to commemorate the conquered +own or 
country. Goriolanus is nothing but a biilliant creation of later 
fancy, and such germ of historic fact as underlies the tale it is 
impossible to discover, and we may add, unnecessary ; for, granting 
that we have in the main a mere repetition of Themistocles's flight 
to Admetus of Molossus, there yet breathes through the whole story 
the genuine Roman spirit. If we remember it is not history, it 
may be as instructive as history itself. 

G. Marcius wished to turn a time of fomine to account by 
wrenching from the plebs their newly won constitution, as the 
price of bread. But the plebs determined to hurl him 5^^ legend of 
from the Tarpeian Rock ; and to save him from this ckwioianua. 
fate, the Senate consented to drive him into banishment. He took 
refuge with his country's enemies, the Volsci, and, kindly received 
by their chieftain, Attius Tullius, he rose to high position in their 
armies. Town after town of the Latin league fell before his 
arms, and at last he marched on Home itself. In vain the 
terrified Senate sent embassies to arrest his steps. At length, 
when he was only four miles from the city, his aged mother, 
Yeturia, and his youiLg wife, Yolumnia, came with a lamentable 
company of womeui beseeching him to turn back. He could resist 
his wife and children, but not his mother. ** Mother, thou hast 
conquered me," he said ; " but hast brought me to misery." He 
departed, and died in exile. On the Latin Way, where he turned 
his foot from attacking his country at the instance of a woman's 
prayer, was built the Temple of Fortuna Muliebris, which stood 
even when the republic had fallen, a witness to the filial obedience 
which formed so striking a feature of the "ancient men and 
manners." 

Alternating with the raids against the Yolsci are the almost 
yearly campaigns with the JEqui, who would pour down their 
valleys and occupy Mount Algidus, threatening Tus- QinciimAt 
culum and the Latin Way which led to Rome, and the 
It was on one of these occasions, when the republic <ii**«w« 
too was engaged with Sabines to the north, and Yolscians to the 
south, that the Consul Minucius found himself hemmed in on the 
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mountain-side by the -ffiqui. Very beautiful and very cliarac- 
teristic is the legend which veils the issue of the 

458 B.O* 

danger. L. Quinctius Clncinnatus, ruined by a fine 
imposed upon his son, is tilling his little farm across the Tiber, 
wlien the messengers of the Senate come to acmounce that he is 
made dictator. With great simplicity he leaves his plough, 
conquers the ^qui, and returns to his furrows again. 

After the decemvirate, Home was united, and the attacks of the 
neighbouring peoples were more easily repelled. It is clear that 
the towns of Latium had suffered more than Home herself, and 
thus the Yolscians and ^quians were to be thanked for preparing 
the subjection of the Latins. Before the end of the century we 
The first find Rome sending out colonies to some of the con- 
^^i'iy^c^lin." <1"®^«^ <^o^°8. The first was to Labicum,^ on Mount 
418B.C. Algidus. These colonies were like garrisons of the 
cnquering power; once planted, they never withdrew. 

The period of border raids is followed by the first considerable 

military undertaking, which was an omen of the career of Rome. 

War with Barely twelve miles from Rome, on a triangular rock 

^®"* (the modem Isola Farnese), was the strong Etruscan 

town of Yeii.^ Rome and Yeii, equals in strength and size, had 

engaged in periodical conflicts from time immemorial. Against 

Veil, so the legend ran, had the Fabian ^ns, three hundred 

strong, marched out of Rome by the gate called ever after Porta 

Scelerata, and in an ambush had been utterly destroyed. Against 

Veii, in alliance with Falerii and Fidenae, had the Romans fought, 

when GosSus slew Lars Tolumnius, the king, and carried off the 

vpdid opima,^ the first won since the victory of the 

hero king, Romulus, and when FidendB was razed 

to the ground for her treachery by the dictator, Mam. ^milius 

Mamercus, to form the first historical increase of Roman territory 

in the neighbourhood of the city. But the time had come for the 

final struggle with Veii — a momentous event, and we cannot 

wonder that Roman pride should deck it with wreaths of Epic 

fable. Veii was deserted by the other members of 

' the Etruscan league, who were now engaged with a 

terrible foe upon their northern borders, the Graul. 

» v. Map III. • V. p. 74. 
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How the siege lasted for ten years; how, at the bidding of a 
captured Tuscan seer, the Alban Lake was drained (and is not the 
tunnel which drained it visible to-day?); how ihetaieof 
Camillus, the dictator, by a tunnel underground took ^®^' 
the city, and forestalled the sacrifice ; how Juno came from Veii> 
and took up her abode upon the Aventine ; ho,w Camillus 
triumphed ; and how the wrath of the gods tell upon him, and 
he was banished — all this and more is told by Livy in his match* 
less way. It is an epic, and a beautiful epic. 

We mark, however, the greatness of the undertaking in this, 
that now first the citizen soldiers receive pay, since they are kept 
in the field from year to year, and the cavalry is organized in con- 
sequence on a new principle of property qualification, which formed 
the germ of the Ordo Equester, the " Seminarium Seruitus** The 
conquered territory was a few years after (387 b.o.) organized in four 
additional tribes, which were added to the pre-existing twenty-one; 

The tables are turned since the time when an Etruscan dynasty 
reigned in Rome, or since Lars Forsenna of Clusinm threatened the 
existence of the young republic. But a terrible scourge was at 
hand, as the god Aius Locutius mysteriously announced to M. 
Csedicius one evening, on the Via Nova, where, under the Pala* 
tine, his chapel and altar long commemorated this invaeJonof 
divine warning. The Senonian Gauls were breaking ^^ aauia. 
like a flood over the Apennines^ and they laughed to scorn the 
severe and haughty warnings of the ambassadors sent by the 
unheard-of republic of Rome. On the Allia, eleven miles from 
Rome, the terrible onsets of the Celts drove the legions xte Auia, 
of the republic in hopeless rout. The city lay open to ^° ®•^• 
the enemy ; no one thought even of barring the gates. When the 
barbarians entered^ the people had fled over the Pons Sublicius^ 
the vestal virgins had carried the sacred things to Casre, and only 
a few grey-haired senators were found in the atria of their houses, 
motionless, silent, scorning flight. 

But the Capitol was held by a desperate few ; and M. Manlius, 
roused by the sacred geese, hurled down the assailants who had 
nearly scaled the inaccessible side towards the Tiber. For two 
months the Gauls held the city, burning all but the temples and 
the Palatine. And then they vanished, not without a bribe — 
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possibly because they were summoned back from the north; 
possibly because the malarious atmosphere of Rome was killing 
them ; possibly because they scorned their conquered foe, on whom 
they left the stigma of Brennus's contemptuous utterance, **V» 
victis;*' but probably not because Camillus, named dictator by 
the Senate in the besieged Capitol, appeared in the nick of time to 
drive them headlong from the city and recover the spoil ; that is 
pretty clearly an invention of Roman vanity. 

We are in the region now of clear historical fact, for the great- 
ness of Rome begins from this resistance to the Gauls ; and the 
city which rose from the ashes, with its narrow and irregular streets 
built in a hurry, and therefore, as Livy says, not following the 
courses of the Cloacse, was essentially the city in which Liyy 
wrote. That rebuilding of Rome, after the rejection of the proposal 
to migrate to empty Veil, was the reconsecration of the sacred soil.® 
On the Capitol rose the Temple of Juno the Warner, whose geese 
bad saved the Capitol. And Juno the Warner came to mean 
Temple of Juno the Money-maker, for it was this temple which 
^TunoMoaeta-ije^n^g the Mint of Rome. Still more does the 

neighbouring Temple of Venus Calva seem to mark this great 
event as genuine by a permanent local record: Venus the Bald 
recalled the devotion of the women who in the siege gave their hair 
to make strings for the engines. 

With the burning of the city must have perished many of the 
materials out of which the history of the previous time might have 
been constructed. For want of these, in the dawn of historical 
literature at Rome two centuries later, the writers had to depend 
upon vague traditions, which, so far from sifting and verifying, 
they studiously adorned with fiction. Hitherto, then — and our task 
in this direction is not yet done — we have had to separate the 
particles of truth concerning the origin of the Roman constitution 
and of the Roman Empire from the alloy— -often beautiful and 
Interesting, but not true— of conscious and unconscious legend* 

Henceforth the dii&culty of the task begins to decrease. 

• liv. V. 62-54, 
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THE VIOTOBT OP THE PLEBEIANS IK THE FORUM, AND OF THE BOMAN 
PEOPLE OVEB ITS NEIOHB0UB8 (390-366 B.C.). 

Out oT tlie trial of the Gallic occupation the Roman people camd 
strengthened and purified. It was not the pathetic appeal of 
Camillus, who told them how in his exile he aome alter 

fondly dreamed of Rome, hut it was the voice of an the retreat of 
unknown centurion, sounding like a decree of the gods, 
" Standard-hearer, plant the standard ; here shall we hest remain," ^ 
which determined them not to migrate to Yeii, hut to huild again 
the city of Quirinus. 

We cannot wonder if in those thirty husy years they found little 
time to leave materials for historical records, nor if in 
the restoration of the temples they hy a pious fraud 
imported some fictitious monuments to record the traditions of the 
old city. On the other hand, we must not wonder if the historians, 
unwilling to leave that generation of heroic hut silent growth 
without a memorial, have feigned what they could not know. 

Undouhtedly the state was shaken to its foundations ; society 
was disorganized ; and the jealous neighbours of the burnt city 
were watching their opportunity. The hero Camillus forms the 
connecting link between the internal and external history of the 
time-*a history of manful struggle against foes without, and of 
equally manful compromise between the opposing parties within. 

First let us look at the restored people within the walls. 
Only six years before (396 B.C.) the conquered Veientine land had 
come into the hands of the state. But the poorer folk had got no 
share in it. On the contrary, the plebeians, who were actually 

* Liw. V. 5, 
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" clients,** or dependents, on the rich patricians, found themselves 
well nigh bankrupt, unable to pay the tithe {decuma) which 
their lords demanded, and burdened with debts incurred for the 
purchase of tools and of grain. M. Manlius, himself a patrician— 
he who heard the geese of Juno, and hurled the Gauls from the 
Capitol — ^pitied the poor citizens, divided his own occupied ^ land 
among them, and would have carried a measure to make others 
imitate his example. Vested interests were touched, and he was 
drawn before the centuries to be condemned for aiming at mon- 
archy ; bat he pointed from the septa^ where he stood, up to the 
Capitol which he had saved, and the people would not condemn 
him. But the comitia of the curicBt in the Pasteline Grove, ordered 
his death ; they forgot the Capitol he had saved in defending their 
privileges which he threatened. * 

But by the arrangement of 444 B.a/ the plebeians were by 
now getting men of their own order raised to positions of influ- 
ence. The gens Licinia held the first military tribuneshlps 
(400, and again 396, B.C.) which the plebeians succeeded in wrest- 
ing from the patricians. Now, a generation after, 0. Licinius 
Stolo became the champion of his order. His wife, says Livy, was 
the daughter of a patrician, Fabius, and her sister was married 
to a patrician, Servilius. Livy has an old wife's tale about the 
^^^ jealousy between the sisters being the cause which 
sextiee, egged Liciuius on ; but it illustrates the inequality of 

867B.0. ^^ orders which led to the Licinio-Sextian laws. For 
ten years the two tribunes Sextius and Licinius stopped the 
machinery of governments^ holding their office in the face of aU 
patrician resistance, until even Camillus, moved it is said by the 
patriotism of the plebs who forgot their constitutional right to 

serve under his banner against the enemies of the state, supported 

• V. p. 20. 

' Breves et infaustos popuU Romani amores.** — ^Tac. Ann. ii. 41. Sp. 
Cassius, and Sp. Maelius, the rich plebeian who in 439 b.c. was murdered by 
the patricians for feeding the people in a famine, and App, Claudius, the 
decemvir, and now M. Manlius ; two centuries later, the Gracchi and 
M. Livins Dmsus — all show how dangerous it was for a rich man, patrician 
or .plebeian, to advocate the rights of the proletariate. 

4 V. p. 22. 

» N.B.— The solitudo magistrattium (Liv. vi. 86) in the Fasti between 
875 and 870 b.o. is probably a fiction of perplexed annalists. 
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their claims ; and when, the struggle was over he built the first 
Temple of Concord, at the foot of the stairs which led up to the 
Temple of Juno Moneta on the Capitol. And indeed the new laws 
seemed like a pledge of eternal peace : (1) One consul mu»t be a 
plebeian; (2) no one was to '*occi^y"more than five hundred jugera 
of the ^MiciiA ager ; (3) debts should be repaid, deducting the 
interest; for interest was still, though the Twelve Tables sanctioned 
it, regarded as an unnatural extortion. 

Now let us look at the external undertakings which filled the 
intervals of civil strife. To begin with, the Latin towns, which 
were already suspicious that Rome would soon be rather a 
mistress than an ally, saw in the ashes of the city a chance 
of asserting their own equality. The great city of b.o.38S- 
PrsBueste, which was less than a day's march from ^^' 
Rome, rose in arms, but was subdued by the dictator, T. Quinctius ; 
but when Livy tells us that an inscription in Rome recorded that 
he had taken nine cities in nine days, and Prseneste the tenth, 
it only leads us to the reflection that even tablets in bronze 
can lie. Sumehow or other, none the less, the sturdy little republic 
reduced the disaffected Latins and the Volscians who were with 
them ; for we find two new tribes formed out of the 

Two juvw 

old Latin territory from which the Volscians were trib««(87iii 
ejected added to the twenty-five. Even before this a^J.s^^SB.o. 
Rome had set two more of her fortress towns in the centre of 
Etruria; the.colonies of Sutrium and Nepete (Map III.) were planted 
seven years after the retreat of the Gauls (383 b.c.). From her 
frontier thus extended she looked out upon the strong Etruscan 
city of TarquiniL A conflict was inevitable. In the Etruscan host 
appeared inspired seers with burning torches, and snakes twined 
in their hair. To meet such ghostly foes C. Marcius 
Rutilus was named Dictator, the first plebeian who the Btmsoaiu, 
ever held that semi-regal ofiice. He was victorious, ^' * 

but the proud patres were loth to see him marching in triumph 
along the Sacred Way. It was only at the bidding of the people 
that he was suffered to approach Capitoline Ji;Lpiter, clad in the 
raiment of the god, as was the wont of those who led a triumph.^ 

' It was in this war that Caere was conquered, and incorporated with Rome ; 
and the name Caerites was used henceforth to mean cives sine suffragio, 

D 
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But 'while the hands of the Romans were well occupied with 
immediate neighhours, ever and anon the hordes of the gigantic 
Inroads of the ^^^^ would appear in the Campagna. In the excited 
Gauifl. and exaggerated reports of these inroads we seem still 
to feel the shock of terror with which the Romans saw^ that 
terrihle foe. Polybius the Greek is however cooler in his narra- 
tive, and the six Gallic wars which Livy describes during the 
present period, subside under the soothing influence of Polybius 
into their proper dimensions.^ Thirty years after the capture of 
the city the Celts were seen on the Anio, five miles from the city, 
and ten years later on the Alban Mount. A peace was made 
with them in 328 b.c. And every year it became clearer that Rome 
was the champion of Italy against the northern foe. 

With these bald statements we must be content. Neither does 
the truth of history enable us to' recognize with any certainty the 
venerable Camillus, now eighty years of age, leading 
lesendaofthethe legions once more against the foe he conquered 
period, ^ generation or so before. Nor can we pay more 
than poetical honours to the achievements, themselves no more 
than poetical, of the old dictator's son, L. Furius Camillus, who 
wrought destruction on the Gauls in 349 B.O.: or of T. Manlius, 
who tore from the huge neck of a slain antagonist the golden neck- 
lace (forg'wes), and was thenceforth called Torquatus; or of M. Vale- 
rius, called Corvus, because the gods sent a crow to perch on the 
helmet of the Gaul with whom he fought, which blinded its victim 
and gave to Valerius the victory. 

Enough that Latins and Etruscans were for the time subdued, 
and Celts were for the time driven back to the valley o( the Po., 
But beyond the circle of peoples in the immediate 
* neighbourhood of Rome was a people destined to dis- 
pute with the republic the supremacy of Italy ; to be subdued and 
to revive again and again ; to found in Italy another Rome, with- 
consuls and Senate, which would last for awhile ; to be annihilated, 
finally by the pitiless sword of Sulla. This people 
was called the Samnites. In 354 b.c. we find the. 
rival nations binding themselves together by a treaty. It was the. 
calm before the storm, and the storm was long and terrible. 

f Pol. ii. 18. 



CHAPTEB VI. 

THE TIMES OP THE 8AMNITE WARS— CONQUEST AND ORGANIZATION 

OP ITALY (366-262 B.C.). 

We are now in the heroic age of Roman history. The Roman 
people, simple, religious, self-sacrificing, are yet untouched hy 
foreign influences. By the force of their spiritual, political, and 
military superiority,, they assert their right to be masters of Italy ; 
and by the wisdom with which they organize the home peninsula^ 
they foreshadow their right and capacity to be masters of the 
Mediterranean. Hitherto we have found it difficult to touch 
historical ground in the floods of fond fictions with which the 
origin of the city is overwhelmed. Henceforward there is little 
difficulty in finding the general outlines of truth, though we often 
trace tiiem through a mist of imaginary details, the creation of 
a pious awe or of a not unpardonable family or national pride. 
Roman historians felt intrinsically that the gods and heroes were 
upon the sacred soil of Latium in those days of noble energy and 
chivalrous self-devotion. They did not understand that the 
unvarnished tale was more divine, more heroic, than their 
inventions could make it. We are thus confronted with the 
task of brushing aside the false tinsel of "funeral orations and 
untrue inscriptions of images," ^ which vitiated the facts, not to find 
that there is nothing underneath but to find that underneath is 
gold. The mark of the epoch is — ^at home, a generous ^^^^ marka 
compromise between the opposite interests of the rich of the heroic 
and poor ; abroad, a passionate patriotism which made ^ 
every Roman lose all thought of himself, all thought, too, sometimes, 
of mercy and justice, in a yearning devotion to the city, which 

* Livy, viii, 40. 
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from this time forward begins to acquire that mystic charm which 
has survived to our own day, and inspired the enthusiasm of XJgo 
Bassi and Mazzini. 

Let us begin with a story which is not history^ but still a symbol 
of history. In the year of the city 392 b.c., the volcanic soil of 

iiegend of *^® Forum was rent by an " earthquake or some other 

M. curtiuB. force." And the yawning chasm in the heart of Rome 
could on]y be filled, so chanted the haruspices, by that which 
Borne held dearest. Then, M. Curtlus, thinking that arms and 
valour were Rome's greatest treasure, richly caparisoned, mounted 
on his horse, in the midst of the awe-struck throng, turned his eyes 
and his hands upwards to the temples on the Capitol, then down- 
wards to the dark powers of the under-world, and rode headlong into 
the gulf, which closed upon him. And the Gurtian Lake in the 
Forum to Roman eyes recalled, not the marsh that once covered 
the Yelabrum, the marsh drained by the great Cloaca, but the 
heroic self-sacrifice which is the glory of a state. 

Now we must follow the steps by which Roman patriotism, 
combined with Roman diplomacy and Roman strategy, subdued the 
peninsula, in which the city held the one spot which was suitable 
for a centralized government* The spurs of the Sabellian st6ck 
which abutted on the Roman Campagna were already conquered. 
But away to the east and south-east of Rome rose the mighty 
peaks of the Apennines, and among their valleys lived the strongest 
members of that stock which contributed so much to the making 
of Rome. These were the Samnites. The Sabines, whose presence 
in Rome is preserved in the traditions of Romulus and Tatius, 
whose typical representatives were the Claudii, the gefn% which has^ 
alreatly played some part, and will play a greater part in the history, 
traced their origin to the valleys between Gran Sasso and Yelino, 
the snow-clad mountains more to the north-east ; their kinsmen, 
the Samnites, clustered round the mountains in which the Yolturnus 
spreads its countless arms, the Monte Matese of modern times ; 
they had forgotten their kinship with the Sabines settled in 
Latium. And indeed the Latin and Etruscan elements had so far 
modified these offshoots from the people of the Abruzzi, that the 
strong town -organized Romans did not bear much resemblance 
to their equally strong mountain-bred kinsmen, the Samnites. 
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Was the city or were the mountains to rule . Italy ? or were the 
conflicting nations to leave the field open for the Celtic hordes of 
the north to supersede them both? These were the questions 
which waited now for their answer. 

At present Romans and Samnites were bound together by the 
treaty of 354 b.c. ; but a battlefield was preparing for them in 
Campania. In these rich plains some of the mountaineers had 
established something like an ascendency. The great m^a-r 
and prosperous town of Capua had once been conquered 
by the Samnites, but the conquerors had formed an aristocracy 
which, in the luxury of city life, abjured the memory of tijeir 
fathers; and we find them now actually turning to Theflrat 
the prosperous capital of Latium to help them in samnitewar. 
resisting the Samnite warriors who were harassing 
their neighbours of Teanum Sidicinum. They even surrendered 
their city into the hands of Home on condition of receiving protec- 
tion, much to the indignation of the popular party in Capua. 

Here for the first time we touch the characteristic diplomacy 
of Home; to utilize internal divisions; to support the oligarchy 
against the democracy ; on the invitation of the aristocrats to inter- 
pose and to treat the democrats as rebels to their own state. The 
Samnites supported by the people of Capua declared war against 
the Eomans who supported the aristocracy of Capua* 

The Samnites met the legions of Latium on Mount Gauras, which 
overlooked the Greek settlement of Cumse. And there the Boman 
consul, M. Valerius Corvus, hemmed in between the river Voltumus 
and the sea, fighting as if for life, shattered the army of the Samnites; 
and the Sibyl of Cum89, seeing that conflict under the hill, might 
have prophesied that there the die was cast. It was fated that the 
city, not the mountains, should rule Italy. This is really all we 
know of the first Samnite war, and even this is veiled in legend. 
But it is enough ; Campania, with its most important town, Capua, 
remained under the spell of the Latin league. Home and Samnium 
were again in alliance. 

But the Latin league itself was cracking and falling to pieces 
owing to the ever-increasing predominance of Rome. The war with 
The Sidrcinians, deserted by Rome in the peace just theiiatins. 
made, turned to the Socii, the Latins, who continued the war with 
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the Samnites, and this led to the unnatural spectacle of Romans fight- 
ing against their allies of yesterday. There is some- 
thing inconceivably pathetic in this Latin war. The 

pathos is somewhat grim too, as the traditions of the chroniclers ^how. 
Since the treaty of Sp. Cassias (496 B.o.) the towns of Latium, 
including Rome, had formed a mutual alliance, in which a friendly 
equality was recognized on all sides. The men of Tibur, Prse- 
neste, Lanuvium, Rome, and the rest, were armed and trained 
alike, fought side by side in the wars with Sabines, Etru8cans» 
or Yolscians, and in peace they recognized their unity by their 

. common festival held on the Alban mount, the mythical centre 
of the Latin league, in honour of Jupiter Latiaris.^ But Jupiter 
Capitolinus had taken his seat on the Roman citadel, and every 
year made it clearer that Rome towered over the older towns ; 
every year the other towns instinctively drew nearer to one 
another, and muttered their discontent against the city round 
whose brow the imperial halo was already gathering. At last theit 
proud spirit flared up in rebellion. The Volscians of Privemum 
and of the seaport Antium supported them ; and they sent their 
two prastors, L. Annius and L. Minucius, to Rome demanding, if 
we may trust Livy, that, while Rome should form 9ne-half of 
the united state and of the administration, the rest of Latium 
together should at least form the other half. They wished, no 
doubt, to share equally in the spoils of war; they were willing 
too, perhaps, to merge their several communities in the single^ 
community of Rome, and to make a compact equalized state 
covering the plain of Latium. But the proud self-consciousness of 
Rome had already reached a point which made this impossible. 
T. Manlius Torquatus burst into a passion of indignation at the 
thought of a mere Latin climbing the steps of the Capitol as irium" 
phator ; and indeed, so the story went, the Latin envoy who was 
the bearer of so impious a proposal fell on those very steps, and 
was killed, as it were, by a thunderbolt of the god. War wa? 
inevitable. We see the first sign of Roman strategical ability in 
the campaign which followed. The army was led round through 

s The FertcB Latinos^ lasting six days, conld only be celebrated under the 
presidency of the consuls, who could never leave Italy for any campaign 
until that duty was performed. It lasted until the fourth century, a.d. 
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the mountains of Samnium, and thus attacked the IiatlDB from 

the south. It was an awful conflict, a conflict between brothers. 

Nothiug but rigorous discipline and passionate love to Home could 

win the victory over these legions which had learnt Valour fighting 

in the Eoman lines. The consuls felt themselves and their country 

to be under the cloud, and a horrified tradition has preserved the 

record of their sensations. For the patrician consul, Manlius, 

imitating the rigour of the old dictator A. Postumins Tiburtus 

in the war against the iEqiii (431 B.O.), condemned his son to 

death for disobeying the orders of the camp and engaging in 

valourous* single combat with a Latin ; and the plebeian consul, 

P. Bccius Mus, deciiled the hard-fought battle on the ^j^^ decisive 

Veseris, near Vesuvius, by devoting to the infernal battle. 

gods himself and the army of the enemy, following the directions 

of the Poutifex Maximus, to whom the will of the gods had been 

revealed in a dream. His toga prcetexta wrapped around his head 

as for a solemn festival, his hand uix>n his chin, and rising in the 

saddle, *' with mien of more than human augustness," he rode 

into the thick of the fight and fell; and the Roman army was 

victorious.^ The formula of devotion betrays its Sabine origin, for 

in the invocation to the ^ods the Sabine Janus comes first. The 

-action is Boman through and through. It breathes the spirit of 

this heroic age. Again, at Trifaimm, the Latins were overthrown, 

and their resistance gradually died away. Out of this 

terrible struggle Romans and Latins emerge, united 

again it is true, but their mutual relations permanently changed. 

The settlement of Latium we must describe a little later on. For 

the present we must turn again to the south-east, and mark how 

the alliance of Rome and Samnium gave place to another war 

•between the rival powers — a war in which Rome, weakened by 

the fierce home-struggle, does not achieve a rapid victory as she did 

before. 

We caught sight just now of the ancient Greek town of Cumne 
(Kyme). It was the first of the many Greek colonies ^ 

Socond Sftxn* 

planted on the Italian shores in the times before chrono- mte war. 
logy begins. On the beautiful bay to the south of this 8«7-304B.c. 
settlement her citizens had built two other cities — Palaaopolis and 

* Livy, viii. 8. 
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Neapolis. The citizens of PalaBopolis, or at any rate the aristocratic 
party there, appealed to the Tictors of the battle of Mount Gaurus 
against the Samnites, who had occupied their town with a garrison. 
When the Romans found their imperious demands rejected by the 
Samnites they in most solemn form by their fetiaJes 
declared war« The consul, Q. Publilius Fhilo, by force 
or treachery, took Palasopolis, and next year he was continued in 
the command at the bidding of the comitia. Thus the widening 
area of Roman interests gives rise to the pbogonbulab office. 

The great feature of this second Samnite war was the bold 
attempt of the Roman armies to draw their lines round the 
mountains of the enemy by occupying Apulia. To this end the 
Marcians and Yestinians were drawn or forced into alliance. 
Marching along this line of allied territory the Romans formed 
a centre of operations at Luceria, on the east of the Apennines. 
It was in the attempt to send an army through the unknown 
mountain passes which connected Campania with this town, in 
the sixth year of the war, that a catastrophe happened which left 
821B.0. an abiding impression upon the Roman mind. The 
Pau^fieTvai shame of the Caudine Forks was equalled only by 
d'Arpaja. the horror of the Allia and the blank dismay of 
Canned. Eleven miles from the spot where Beneventum after- 
wards was planted on the banks of the Yoltumus, a mountain 
ravine runs into the valley of the river. Except on this side 
it has no entrance, no exit. It is walled with insurmountable 
crags. The Roman consuls, T. Yeturius Calvinus and Sp. Postu- 
mius Albinus, heedlessly entered these jaws of death, and the 
able Samnite leader, C. Pontius of Telesia, at home among his 
native mountains, watched his prey thus fall into his hands. 
** Destroy them," urged the father of Pontius, ** or let them go scot- 
free." But this wise counsel was not taken. The noble Samnite 
thought he saw an opportunity of making terms. Two tribunes 
of the people were present in the Roman army, and with these and 
the consuls pledging their word for the fulfilment of the conditions 
— peace between the two belligerents, with the restoration of the 
$tatu8 quo ante helium — Pontius felt himself safe in letting the 
40,000 soldiers pass under the yoke and go their way, . reserving 
only a few hostages. Ho did not understand how shame was like 
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a burning stain in a Boman mind, or how the Temple of Jupiter 
€a})itolinus towered above and overshadowed the humbler shrine 
of Fides which was hidden under its walls^ 

The Senate, at the entreaty of Sp. Postumius, refused to ratify 
the treaty. The consuls were handed over bound to the eaemy ; 
but Pontius*^ as politic as he was noble^ refused to receive them» and 
the opportunity of Samnium was gone. For a moment, however, 
the prestige of the republic was shaken. Luceria, of course, was 
lost, and was not recovered for seven years (in 314 b.c.). Even in 
Latium where already three years before the shame of Caudium 
Tusculum and some other of the towns settled in 838 B.o. had been 
in rebellion, a Roman colony Satricum received a Samnite garrison. 
FregellsB which had been established in 328 b.c. as the key to 
Campania on the Latin Way at the junction of the Trerns with 
the Liris was occupied also by the victorious enemy. The fortunes 
of Samnium culminated in the defeat of the Romans 
at Lautula9 on the road to Campania which was 
afterwards called the Appian Way. Thus in six years Rome had 
not recovered from the shock of Caudium, 

We must not be surprised if the later annalists attempted to 
retrieve the fortunes of Rome by a series of fictitious victories. 
They had only to turn over the family records of the t^^^ K»\^t of 
Yalerii, the Fabii, the Comelii, and the Papirii to find the time, 
the material they wanted. Among these imaginary battles and 
triumphs is one story which admits us to the very spirit of the time. 

In the earlier part of the war the dictator, L. Papirius Cursor, 
had on one occasion returned to Rome because a flaw had been 
discovered in the auguries, to take them afresh in the 
Auguraculum on the Capitoline where alone the sacred 
ceremony could be performed. He left orders with his master of 
the horse, Q. Fabius Maximus, by no means to engage the enemy 
in his absence. Fabius saw, however, the opportunity of gaining 
ao advantage. His arms were successful, but the stem dictator 
could not pardon the breach of discipline. In the Roman Forum 
he sat in judgment on the delinquent, and it was only at the 
entreaty of Senate and people and tribunes that Papirius gave way, 
pronounced Fabius condemned, but granted his life to the prayers 
of the people. Yet it was this very Fabius who, as consul fifte. n 
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years later, brought himself to nominate tliis very Papirius as 
dictator again, when the interest of the state de- 

310 B.O. . 1 .. 

manded it. 

But to return to the crisis of 315 b.o. 

From that year the star of the republic regained its ascendency. 
A threatened revolt oi Capua was repressed; the Ausoniaus, a 

itostored people In the valley of the Liris who wavered in their 

"fRomi*''^ allegiance, were ruthlessly massacred; Fregellae was 

814B.0, recovered; Luceria was retaken, and a colony was 

sent thither. Again the iron arms of the Roman power in Apulia 

and Campania closed around the people of the mountains ; again 

the city was triumphant. 

But at this juncture Etruria, the ancient power which had once 
ruled in Campania and Latium, as well as in the Po valley, raised 
some head of opposition to Rome, on the expiration of 
the truce for forty years which had been concluded with 
the town of Tarquinii. Some attempt was made on Sutrium, the 
most northerly outpost of Rome in Etruria ; but as the conclusion 
of the war in this quarter leaves things in the same position as they 
were at the outset, we are impelled to be critical ; and when we 
become critical, we are led to suspect that the brilliant victories 
over the Etruscans, and then over the Umbrians, even the famous 
battle of the Yadimonian Lake and the capture of Perusia — ^all 
achievements of Q. Fabius Maximus — are really to be referred to 
the ingenuity of those who compiled the family records of the 
Fabian gens. Perhaps the Etruscan campaign came from the 
fertile brain which conceived the famous feat of the 305 Fabii, 
placed a century before. It is significant that the first Roman 
historian was a Fabius.* The weird description in Livy of the 
gloom of the Ciminian forest through which Fabius penetrated 
savours more of a legendary family tale than of actual fact.^ 

More real than these conflicts in Etruria was the revolt of the 

Hemicire- Hernici, who had been in close alliance with Rome 

volt. 306 B.O. gj^gg 494 B.C. Anagnia, the largest town in the 

country, led the way in admitting Samnite garrisons. But the 

« Grandson of Fabius Pictor, flor. circ. 210 B.C. Livy calls him scrip* 
torum longe antiqtussmms. He wrote in Greek. 
» ix. 36. 
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forces of opposition were growing weak. Q. Marcius Tremulns, 
the consul, reduced Anagnia, and finally defeated the Samnites, 
slaying, so it was said, 30,000 of them. Roman predominance 
was maintained, but the brave mountaineers were by no means 
conquered; they withdrew from Campania, that was all. Into 
their own Apennines the Bomans, with the memory of Gaudium 
ever-fresh, were not inclined to follow them. From. 304 to 298 b.c. 
there was peace, and that system of organization which made it 
unnecessary for Home ever to retreat from the positions she had 
once won was worked out in Campania and Etruria. 

But before we follow tho^e great unknown statesmen in their 
work, we must again take the field, and watch the closing act of 
.the Samnite wars. 

It was now felt from one end of the Apennines to the other 
that Rome was the chief power in Italy. Once again, however, 
the rival Sabellian folk, supported by Etruscans and jijj^sam- 
Celts, meant to try conclusions with the imperious nitewar. 
city. This time her protection of the Lucanians ' ' 

against the Samnites furnished the pretext of war against Rome. 
But what fired the Samnites with new hope was the appearance in 
Etruria of the Senonian Gauls. That was the one thing which 
could create a panic in the intrepid Senate. All Forum work was 
suspended, aud to meet Gellius Egnatius the Samnite commander 
who was negociating with the Celts, the people called to the con- 
sulship their old hero Fabius, and he asked as his plebeian colleague 
P. Decius Mus, a name of glorious omen. 

But it was a time of unfl[)eakable horror. The bronze statue of 
BoUona leapt from her pedestal down to the Forum, and from the 
Temple of Jupiter on the Capitol flowed honey and milk mingled 
with blood. AU citizens were under arms, and even freedmen 
were enlisted in the centuries. The horror of the Allia for a 
moment paled even the shame of Caudium. But panic inspiral 
valour in the hearts of the sons of Quirinus ; they marched to meet 
the foe beyond the sources of the Tiber, whither '^o ^ 
Roman host had ever marched before, and at Sentinum fleriLt, 
they IJBkjed unblenched the scythed chariots of the *®®^'0» 
Gauls and the desperation of the indomitable Samnites ; the Etrus- 
cau and Umbrian contingents did not appear on the field. Then for 
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the second time did a Decius deyote himself and the army of the 

foe to the infernal gods, and the day was won« But in Campania 

the consuls of three years were hard bestead. Q. Fabius Maximus, 

sumamed Crurges (consul 292 ^,cX a surname which 

' already hints at the decay of the old severity, only at 

last triumphed by the aid of his heroic father, who was content to 

serve under him ; and he shamed his triumph by the execution, 

in the dark Mamertine dungeon under the Capitol, of the chivalrous 

0. Pontius. The final victory was won by the 

S80 SiO* 

plebeian, M\ Curius Dentatus. The Samnites, how- 
ever, were defeated only, not subdued. T];ie peace recognized their 
independence. But the iron arms were now locked round their 
country, when 20,000 colonists were sent to occupy Apulian Yenusia. 
But it was only men of their own stock that the Roman sword 
seemed unable to subdue. Ten years after Sentinum, a Roman 

army swept the Senonian Gauls from the face of the 

886 BO. 

land, and the colony of Sena Gallica only marked 

where they had been. The Boian territory too was infringed by Roman 

colonies at Castrum and Hatria, and a Boian army was 

888 BO ' •/ 

crushed by the legions near the Vadimonian Lake. 
From the Aesis and the Amo on the north to the fringe of Magna 
GraBcia on the south, the Latin city was now undisputed mistress. 

How did she organize this large territory? and how came it 
Organization *^* ®^°^ predominance over races more ancient like 

of Soman the Etruscau, and races her equals in valour like the 
Samnite, was attained ? 

Let us try to get a comprehensive view of the answer to the first 
of these questions. To begin with, the tribal organization of Rome 
and the adjacent country receives a large extension* The original 
twenty-one tribes, increased to twenty-five when the Veientine terri- 
tory was annexed (387 B.C.), and to twenty-seven by the annexation 
of Volscian country (358 B.C.), received a further addition of two, 

Absorption when the Latins were overthrown (332 b.c.), and 
**theSL^ of two more after the disturbances in Tusculum 
■*»*«• (318 B.C.). This disturbance in Tusculum deserves 
notice, because it shows us what was meant by being incor- 
porated in the tribes. During the second Samnite war the three 
Latin towns Tusculum, Yelitrfle, and l!rivemum, were encouraged 
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to revolt ; and odo night even Rome itself was thrown into a panic 
by the presence of the rebels. The codsuI of Tuscu- 

8i2S B O 

lum L, Fulvius Curvus we find next year actually 

elected to the highest magistracy at Rr)me. Then four years later 

Tusculum and Privemum are punished with the 

8i8B O 

"penalty of those who deem themselves worthy of 
liberty," they are absorbed in the conquering city. 

These thirty-one tribes represent now the sovereign people; 
from the Ciminian forest to the border of Campania, from tha 
Tiber mouth to the vanguard of the Apennines was in effect 
Bome. Roman gentlemen had their houses in the country; the 
citizens of the absorbed towns, like Yitruvius Vacca the Priver- 
nate, who had a house on the Palatine even before the absorptioui 
were to be found in Rome ; they came to take part in the assembly 
of the Tribes, or to trade, or merely to lounge in the Forum, and 
feel the growing bustle of the city which was becoming the heart 
of Italy. 

But all the genuine Olves Romani were no longer to be found 
within the Tribal territory. It was one of the most original devices 
of the closely welded Roman state for securing her ^^ 

widening domain, to send sections of herself as oivium 
colonists to occupy her frontier lines. The circles grow ****^"^®'"°*' 
like the rings of a great oak, and every circle is marked by a fresh 
line of colonies. 

A colony • was founded in the Volscian seaport of Antium after 
the subjugation of the Latins (338 b.o.). Three hundred full Roman 
citizens went to live there, and formed the aristocracy of the place. 
Rome through this port-hole looked out over the Mediterranean. 
She began to form a fleet, and in the second Samnite war, P. Cornelius 
made a raid upon Nuceria from the seaboard. Soon after the 
colonization of Antium another of these permanent garrisons 
appeared in the seaport of Anxur (Terracina, 329 b.c.). Later on 
Roman colonies were planted in Campania at Mintumad and 
Sinuessa (296 B.C.), and before long we find colonies of Roman 
citizens at Castrum Novum in Picenum, and at Sena Gallica on 
the Adriatic (283 b.o.) ; and then appear colonies in Umbria and 

* P. 28 for Labicam, the first colony which may be treated as historical 
in418B.o. MapIY. 
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Etruria (^sium and Alsium, 247 B.C.). and southwards in Campania, 
Lncania, and Bruttium (especially Croton, 194 b.c.), and then in 
Gallia Cispadana (Parma and Mutina, 183 b.c.), and then in Gallia 
Transpadana CEporedia, 100 B.C.) and Liguria. 

Besides this immediate extension of the full Roman citizenship, 

many [)lace8— Caere in Etruria was the first (353 B.C.)— received what 

oivitas sine was called the Civitas sine suffragio ; the citizens of 

suifraffio. these munieipia had the jus commercii and the jtis 
eonnubiif like Roman citizens, but they could not vote in the 
comitia or hold a magistracy at Rome. After the Latin War 
(338 B.C.), Cumas, Fundi, Formiae, and Suessula in Campania, 
entered into this relation with Rome. Their internal government 
remained unchanged* Some of the Latin towns were treated in 
this way ; and as the jus commercii included the right of holding 
land in the mutually allied territories, Roman owners rapidly spread 
into these t<.»wns, and Latin owners spread into the Roman borders, 
and by slow, unrecorded steps, as the smaller towns were more and 
more overshadowed by Rome, they were absorbed into the tribes. 
On the other hand, some of these towns that joined in the Latin or 
Hemican uprisings were treated more unfavourably ; their local self- 
government was taken from them, and they w^e administered by 
prasfects appointed by the Roman prastor ; hence they were called 
proefeeturoB, In this class was Anagnia after the revolt of the 
Hernicans in 306 b.c. 

llie case of Capua will illustrate the distinction between the 
two classes of cives sine suffragio. At the close of the first 
Samnite war, the nobility were made full Cives 
oapiaa Romani, and the plebeians received the civitas sine 
fuffragio, with full local self-government At the close of the 
second war, the town was made a mere prtfectura, with no local 
self-government at all. 

We must now notice the special position of the subdued Latin 
towns, which had taken part in the war against Rome (338 b.c). The 
two strong cities of Tibur and Praeneste were, it is true, received again 
into a nominally equal alliance (civitates fcederatas)^ 
but the towns of Latium were isolated from one 
another by the dissolution of the league. Mutual intercourse in 
trade or marriage was prohibited. Every step .was taken to turn 
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their eyes towards the new centre* and to make them forget their 
ancient position. Thus their local magistrates received on retiring 
from office the full Roman franchise ; their citizens were encouraged 
to settle in Rome and acquired a kind of informal influence there 
even in the comitia. After 268, it is true this feeling underwent 
a change ; but with that we are not yet concerned* 

Just as Roman citizens spread beyond the Oampagna through the 
planting of Roman colonies, so this new relation of the Latins to 
Rome (ju8 Latii) was utilissed in the direction of colo- ooiooi» 
nization* Thus from the Roman colonies we have to i*»***"»' 
distinguish the Latin colonies employed by Rome for the same 
purpose, as garrisons on her frontiers, and for the most part 
occupied by Roman citizens who were content to lose their ju3 
sufragii in the comitia and the prospect of holding Roman 
magistracies, in consideration of receiving the grants of land in the 
new settlement. By glancing at some of these Latin colonies 
we shall realize the purpose they served. We find some early 
foundations, like Ardea, Satricum, Sutrium, and Nepete, in Etruria, 
enumerated among the thirty Latin communities in the list of 
Dionysius of Halicamassus ; but beginning from the reduction 
of Latium after the war, we come first to Gales (338 B.O.), on the 
road to Capua, which was organized as a Latin colony to hold 
the valley of the lower Liris. The first step in the second Samnite 
war was to settle Fregellaa (334 B.o.) in the same way. Luceria 
(328 B.O.) was settled with citizens of the Latin right. Kext year 
Suessa (314 b.c.) on the Liris, and Fontise (313 B.C.), the island 
ofif the Volscian coast ; and then with quickly successive strokes, 
Interamna (312 b.c.) and Sora (303 b.c.) in the old Volscian land, 
and Alba (303 b.c.) on the Fucine lake, and soon Narnia (299 B.C.) 
as an outpost against the Gaiils who threatened Etruria, and 
Qarseoli (298 B.a) in the old ^quian land, marked the extension 
c^ Roman power. Soon again the Apennines were crossed, and 
Venusia (291 b.o.) secured S. Apulia with the unusual number of 
20,000 colonists. Then Hatria (289 b.o.) in Ficenum brings us 
down to the end of the Samnite and Gallic war. 

The century after that saw Gallia Transpadana secured by the 
Latin colonies, Ariminum ' (268 b.o.), Oremona and Flacentia (218 

• Map IV. 
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B.C.), BoDonia (189 b.c.), and the last colony of this kind 
ever planted, Aquileia (181 B.C.). If we look at the map wo 
shall see how this chain of fortresses netted the whole of Italy. 
Nor were the garrisons small handfuls of men like the three 
hundred citizens who were sent to the T^oman colonies. True 
Venusia was unusually large, but 6000 men were settled in Alba, 
and 4000 in 8ora, and a like number in Garseoli. 

We can now give an answer to the question, Why did this pre- 
dominance in Italy fall to Rome ? We find three main reasons : 
(1) the central position in the peninsula, which 
and not ' enabled her to face her foes one by one and not all 

^beSf^' together ; (2) the development of the urban life, which 

mistress of gave her such an advantage over the loose organiza- 
tion of the Samnite mountaineers, and suggested the 
remarkable application of the colonial system which has just been 
referred to; but (3) before all other things, that municipal 
patriotism based on the strong foundation of family discipline, 
which was the heaven-sent inspiration of Rome. It was this 
which swept away all personal feelings from the minds of the 
Fabii or Manlii when the honour of Rome was at stake ; which 
made contending factions join hands to resist the common foe; 
which drew all I^tium into a closely consolidated state. Such a 
people was invincible. Capua, Palaeopolis, and, as we shall soon 
see, Tarentum, and every other town, were rent with internal 
factions, which preferred a party victory to the independence of the 
state. Veil, Tarquinii, Vulsinii, and the other Etruscan cities, had 
never learnt the art of co-operation, and they saw one another 
absorbed by the compact Latin state, holding aloof in selfish 
isolation. 

This conquest of Italy, the heroic achievement of Rome, was a 
triumph, not so much of military strength as of moral strength, 
not so much of tactical ingenuity as of political genius. 

But this leads us to turn our eyes to the inner life of the people 
during the period we have just surveyed. We must try, too, to 
catch a glimpse of the city for which Romans thus heroically 
fought and bled ; then we shall lift up our eyes and see the tieets 
-of the stranger making for the Italian shore to threaten the securliy' 
of the newly settled state. 
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INTERNAL HISTOBT, FROM 342-280 B.C. — THE OITY OP THK 

HEBOIO PERIOD. 

The soldiers who occupied Capua after the first struggle with the 
Samnites broke into mutiny, seized a Roman patrician T. Quinctius, 
made him their leader, marched along the Latin Way 
towards the Porta Capena, and threatened the city. 
It was the old grievance ; the plebeian soldiers were at the mercy 
of their officers^ and they wanted some equality in the distribu- 
tion of spoil. Possibly by the lex Oenucia to abolish 
interest on loans we must understand an attempt to 
forbid rent on land, which would be paid in kind, and 
was the chief interest paid in those simple days. It 
is characteristic of the time that there, on the spot 
where Coriolanus yielded to his mother, the dictator M. Valerius 
Corvus met the mutineers with his legions, but the opposing 
armies embraced. A noble spirit of concession soothed the 
grievances: the day was far distant when Romans could fight 
with one another under the city walls. 

Three years after this Q. Publilius Philo was the champion of 
the plebs. He carried a measure which compelled the Fathers to 
sanction^ beforehand any proposal which the comitia centuriata 

' This sanction of the Fathers (Fatrum auctoritas) was necessary to 
every decree of the patricio-plebeian assemblies (the comitia centuriata 
and comitia tributa). It was the approval of the one hundred patrician 
senators, not of the whole body of patres (et) conscfipti. They were 
specially able to declare whether a proposal was constitutional and regular. 
By the lex Fublilia requiring them to make this formal declaration before 
the proposal was brought to the vote in the assembly, their powers of 
obstruction were materially limited. 
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Bhould please to pass.' He threw open the sacred censorship to 

389 B o ^^ plebeians, and himself held the office in 332 b.c. 

lioges He was also the first praBtor of plebeian rank (337 

B.C.). We have seen how he was the first Homan 

pro-consul (p. 40). 

Undoubtedly the old class bitterness was dying away as the first 
thrill of imperial ambition warmed the heart of Kome. 
Twenty-five years later, another Appius Claudius leaves a mark 
312 B.a on Boman history. This was the famous censor, 
ci^Sr* surnamed the Blind, It was that progressive j^riod 
C8SCU8, cenBor. in the youth of a state when reform is possible with- 
out fear of revolution. The censors, who were elected every five 
years, but always laid dovni their office at the end of one year 
and a half,^ had acquired the right of filling up the Senate ; they 
already had the right of revising the tribes. The power entrusted 
to these magistrates marks the curious divergence of the ancient 
from the modern polity ; they could eject from the Senate unworthy 
members, or take his horse from an unworthy knight, or remove 
from his tribe a disreputable citizen. 

Appius now used his power, supported by his plebeian colleague, 
in the opposite direction. He enrolled freed-men, and asrarii (cives 
sine suffragio) in the tribes,* and even called sons of freedmen up 
into the Senate. We see the set of the popular tide in the election 
(304 B.O.) of a freedman's son, a mere clerk, Q. Flavius, to the 
curule sedileship, a patrician office created in 366 b.c., and this 
parvenu published the laws of the Twelve Tables in the Forum for 
all citizens to see. 

But Appius had other work to do, and would not abdicate his 
office at the customary term. He gave the first example of that 
noble characteristic of the popular party in Rome, the execution 
of great works of public utility. He made the Appian aqueduct, 
which brought the water from the Sabine Mountains over the 

s The Leges Pablilis also reaffirmed the Yalerio-Horatian law of 449 
B.C., utplebiscita omnes tenerentj for which see antea, p. 22 note. 

• Probably by the lex Ovinia (360 ?), which also laid down rules by 
which the choice of senators from the ranks of ex-curule magistrates 
should be made. 

4 Q. Fabius, in 804, confined them to the four IHlma UrbancB, 
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CaBlian to tlie plebeian ** quarter on the Aventine, and the Appian 
Bead which led to Capua. 

It was an era when the plebeians were heroes in the battle- 
field, and even the privileged orders were alive to the supreme 
claim which such services constituted. Decius, the piebeian 
martyr of Sentinum, had furthered the Ogulnian law championa. 
(300 B.C.), which opened the priesthoods to the plebeians. M'. Curius 
Dentatus the conqueror of Samnites and Sabines proposed an 
agrarian law by which poor citizens should receive seven jrigera 
of land a^piece. Another plebeian hero was the consul Q. Marcius 
Trebulus (306 B.C.), whose equestrian statue, it was said, was the 
first of the kind erected in Home. 

But all did not go smoothly in this city breaking forth into new 
life and energy every year. The poorer folk did not get their 
land ; the long campaigns left them burdened with debt^ in spite 
of the lex Qemuiia ; above all, the legislation of the tribes was not 
fairly recognized by the patricians. The brave people ,^^^ 
would not stain the sacred city with blood. Once oftiiepieba 
more they resolved to secede. They streamed across * * 

the Pons Sublicius, aud swarmed on the Janiculum, as if they 
would go to deserted Veil. But the dictator, Q. Hortensius, went 
to them with prayers ; and there in the wood Esculetum the plebs 
passed a law that their decrees should bind all folk. This lex 
Hortensia^ (287 B.c.) secured the supremacy of the plebeians 
assembled in their tribes. As for the cterta;, they had fallen 
dumb and never assembled now except for the empty form of 
conferring the imperium on a magistrate. The exercitus of the 
centuries still elected the consuls^ prastors, and censors, and was a 
court of final appeal. Otherwise the plebeian comitia became 
henceforth the expression of the sovereignty of the ^ 

Boman people ; and the time would come when their becoming a 
tribune should be a monarch and their tribunal a throne. 

If we would picture to ourselves this city of Bome, which had 
thus risen by her intrinsic excellence to hold sway in Italy, which 
could now proudly tell the ambassador of the invader Pyrrhus 
that she would not treat with an enemy while he was on Italian 

» Plebeian, since the land was given to the people by the Lex IcUia, 
436 B.C. * For the explanation of this law, see p. 22, note. 
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soil, we cannot do better than reflect on the words of that am- 
bassador when he returned with his message, that Rome seemed to 
him a templet The private houses within the walls of Servitis 
were, we may well believe, mean enough, and their furniture could 
scarcely have been splendid, for the censor Pabricius (270 b.o.) 
excluded Rufinus from the Senate for possessing ten pounds of 
silver in his house, and, indeed, the heroes of the day, FabxieiuB 
and Dentatus, were men who tilled the soil with their own hands ; 
but the religious spirit of the people had filled the city with 
temples of the gods. The streets were too narrow for vehicles to 
pass, and only vestal virgins and Roman matrons might enter 
the city in carriages; but the hills were crowned with noble 
buildings, where the guardian deities might dwell, and open places 
in the Forum and on the Capitol were filled with statues of Roman 
worthies. 

Let us in imagination take a walk through the city, with its 
population of 200,000 human souls and of gods innumerable. We 
Aspect of tbe ^U enter from tiie south along the Appian Way,. 
^^^* which was afterwards lined with the tombs of the: 
great for fifteen miles outside the Porta Gapena. We pass the 
Temple of Mars some time before entering the city. Just inside 
the gate is the Temple of Mercury, and behind it, on the Gcelian 
Hill, the temple of the Gamenas, where are kept the censorial lists 
of the citizens when the *' lustrum " has been closed. We enter 
now the triumphal road, and, passing under the Palatine, we climb 
the Velian by the Sacred Way. As we descend, on our right is 
the chapel of the Lares, and on our left rises the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator, vowed by Atilius in the Samnite wars (294 B.C.). We 
proeeed on the Sacred Way, and there to the left, just beyond 
the turn into the Via Nova, which goes round the brow of the 
Palatine, is the ancient Temple of Vesta, couching under the 
stately pile of Gastor and Pollux. On our right, again, we see the 
Temple of the Penates, and beyond rises the recently built Temple 
of Tellus (300 b.c.) in the Garinse on the site of Sp. Gassius's house. 

Now, as we go on, we enter the Forum, under the triumphal 
arch of Fabius, the first triumphal arch built in Rome. Much is 
changed since we last were hera'^ Stone porticoes have replaced 

' Page 16. 
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t)ie two lines of the old and th^ new boothfli. Th^e axe new 
0tataes of the kings and of Brutus and of Attus Navius, the augur 
who cut the whetstone with a razor. Under the Ficus Buminalis 
on the Capitol ia a new bronze figure of the wolf that suckled 
Romulus. 

To our right are the rostra of the ships taken at Antium, decking 
the tribunal whence the tribunes speak. Looking upwards in 
front of us we see the colossal fonr-horse chariot in clay crowning 
the Temple of Capitoline Jupiter, visible, they say, even from the 
Alban Mouut. But, lower than that imposing structure, to the 
right, between it and the Grsecostasis the reception-place of 
foreign ambassadors, is the Temple of Concord, which the clerk- 
asdile Flavius built. We must not stay to follow the triumphal 
road up the slope of the Capitoline by Camillus's Temple of 
Concord to the brow of the Tarpeian. But let us leave the Forum 
by its left-hand angle, and with the tombs of the Gauls to the left 
and the Temple of Saturn with the ^rarium and the state record 
office to the right, pass along the Vicus Jugarius, where once 
unhappy Mselius lived, and make our way under the Capitoline to 
the Porta Carmentalis. We are now looking out over the Campus 
Martins. Some distance off, on this side of the sapfa, is the censor 
Appius' Temple of Bellona. 

But we turn to the left, and cross the Pons Fabricins to the 
isle of the Tiber, where we find the Temple of iBsculapius, who 
was brought from Epidaurns (291 B.c.) to stay the plague, the first 
Greek divinity to come to Rome, unless the Temple of Apollo was 
really built in 431 b.o. Recrossing the bridge, and walking down 
the river side to the Forum Boarium, we come to the Temple of 
Pudicitia, where in the recent Samnite war the proud patrician 
matrons, cherishing a prejudice which their husbands were sur- 
rendering, would not meet for worship with the plebeian matrons, 
who therefore, with becoming meekness, built their own Temple 
of Chastity upon the Quirinal. 

Turning back towards the Forum, we pass the Temple of Ceres, 
the home of the plebeian aediles ; and then, just beyond, between 
the Palatine and the Aventine, is the great circus, where from time 
immemorial the Ludi Mazimi have been celebrated. 

In this hasty walk we have had to pass by many more temples 
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than we have noticed, yet we are left with the impression that the 
city is, as Eineas called it, one great temple. Boman religion was 
as yet untainted by contact with the wild enthusiasms of the 
jtomaa East or the prevailing scepticism of the Greeks. It 
reUffion. ^^g formal, legal in its tone, like a compact between 
man and the gods, there was in it some of the Etruscan sombre- 
ness, but it was sincere.^ 

^ '* Roman religion has gods, bnt no mythology.** It is destitute of 
tenderness and imagination. As it was unable to inspire poetry, so it 
furnished no stimulus to the plastic arts. Before tiie contact with Greece 
it had no images of the gods ; a spear or a stone served as a symbol of 
the Deit}\ Without inspiration — for in place of living contact with 
the Deity the cold and formal science of augury was cultivated, — ^with- 
out any really spiritual faith, the religion was yet not without a moral 
significance. If the compacts between a Roman and Jupiter wore only a 
commercial aspect, there was a sense in which he genuinely worshipped 
his abstract goddesses Fides, Pndicitia, Fortitudo, and the rest. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE GREEK WORLD AND THE ROMAN WORLD. 



While Rome was waging her equal warfare with the Samnites, 
Alexander the Great was conquering the world ; but while Rome 
was partially organizing her growinoj dominion the conquered world 
of Alexander was falling into disunion and anarchy. His generals 
fought fur its fragments, and by interminable quarrelling made 
them at last little worth fighting for. Macedonia, Syria, Egypt, 
were governed, or misgoverued, by military chieftains — by a 
Demetrius, a Seleucus, a Ptolemaeus ; but there was one king left in 
Greece, a true king, though his domain was small and pyrrhua, Kin^ 
sterile. This was Pyrrhus, a kinsman by marriage of °' Epirus. 
the royal house of Alexander the Great. His youth was full of 
hairbreadth escapes and of brave adventures. At last, come to his 
own (about 294 B.C.), he received from Alexander, son of Kassander 
of Macedonia, the Ambracian Gulf, to redeem the barren insignifi- 
cance of his Epirot mountains, and there he organized a civilized 
state. He was a chivalrous man and the first general of his time ; 
above all things, he was a Greek ; his soul was harmonized by the 
culture of Greece ; and before his eyes floated the dazzling visions — 
the heirloom of the mighty conqueror who died at Babylon, sighing 
for more worlds to conquer, in 323 b.c. — of world empires con- 
quered by Greek arms, and penetrated by Greek letters. 

In the harbour of Ambracia, which was now busy with shipping 
and trade, he heard much of that Great Greece which was flourish- 
ing on the shores of Italy and in the large island of Trinacria across 
the Adriatic. There was the ancient Ancon paling before the 
neighbouring Roman colony of Sena. There were the mighty and 
prosperous city of Tarentum and Metapontum harassed by the 
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neighbouring barbarians ; there were Thurii and Croton, Lokri and 
Bhegium, which had received garrisons from the uncivilized Romans 
to protect them from the more uncivilized Lucanians. Eyme, the 
most ancient of the Greek settlements, was in Roman hands. In 
Sicily, Messana was occupied by some Sabellian mercenaries, who 
had enslaved the Greek inhabitants. The old Corinthian colony of 
Syracuse was ruled by Agathocles, whose daughter would tell her 
husband Pyrrhus how the base Phoenician traders of Carthage were 
threatening the independence of the fertile island ; and when the 
news came that Agathocles was murdered (286 B.C.), the same 
ship told how the old disease of the Greek cities, internal party 
conflict (o-rc^irtf), was leaving Syracuse and Sicily a prey to the 
invader. Already, fifty years before (332 B.O.), Alexander, the pre- 
decessor of Pyrrhus, had been in Italy, aod had struck a treaty 
with the barbarous Romans ; why should not Pyrrhus follow the 
example of this Alexander, and realise the dream of the greater 
Alexander ? 
His opportunity came when a party in Tarentum sent to entreat 

his aid against the Romans who in violation of existing treaties 
888 BO. ^^^ sailed into the great harbour of their city, and 
Tarentum v/hen the citizens seeing the strange sail from their 
pyrriius seats in the theatre rushed down and drove them out, 
^^ ^' had sent their envoys with a haughty demand for 
reparation; the light-hearted Greeks had made merry with thus 
jargon of the Roman, and had, all for a jest, thrown mud upon hia 
white robe, which, he declared, should be washed out with theix 
blood. Besides, already the grasping Romans had established a 
great colony, called Yenusia, unpleasantly near to Tarentine 
territory, and were withal rapidly becoming unbearable in the 
Peninsula. There was a party in Tarentum, a party of aristocrats 
with Agis at its head, which was more disposed to follow the 
example of Thurii and accept the supremacy of Rome. But 
Pyrrhus was not anxious about the unanimity of his invitation ; 
and sped from Grecian shores by Ptolemaeus Ceraunus of Macedonia, 
and by all the Seleuci and Antigoni, who were glad to be quit 
of the chivalrous king, he came into Italy with 20,000 hoplites, 
2000 archers, 500 slingers, 3000 horsemen, and 20 elephants, to 
dispute with the legions of Rome the empire of the West, 
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It is a great crisis in Roman history — nay, in world-history— 
when the phalanx and the legion first meet in the shock of hattle. 
What enlargement of the political horizon it implied x)eciaratiwi 
for Rome is shown in the characteristic story which o^ ^^r- 
has reached us concerning the outbreak of hostilities. When Eiiieas, 
the eloquent envoy of Pyrrhus, had encours^ed the Tarentines to 
defy the power of Rome, it became a question in the Curia Hostilia, 
how could war be declared against an enemy like Pyrrhus, whose 
land was across the sea? for the immemorial usage in declaring war 
was for the Fetialis to advance to the confines of the enemy's country, 
and hurl a spear across the border. How was the Fetialis to hurl a 
spear across the Adriatic Sea ? That was the question, and it shows 
how narrow hitherto had been the circle of Roman warfare. The 
answer was that the spear should be hurled into the field of an 
Epirot Greek who happened to live in Rome ; and in that answer, 
which satisfied the legal mind of the Roman Senate, we already see 
those conservative instincts which were to make the city of Rome 
the fountain of law for the civilized world. 

The census of the year 280 B.c. shows a total of 278,222 citizens. 
Every citizen was a soldier. Need Rome fear the phalanx of 
Fyrrhus ? 

At Heraclea, on the Adris river, P. Valerius Lasvinus led his 
two legions against the inexpugnable position which Fyrrhus had 
occupied to cover the road to Tarentum. Seven times 
the three lines of the Roman army shattered them- Battie'of 
selves against the solid square of the phalanx, and then ^®'*<^®*- 
Kiueas'sThessalian horse, and the ''huge earth-shaking beasts," never 
before seen by Roman eyes, trampled down the exhausted legion- 
aries, until seven thousand of them lay dead on the field, and two 
thousand were made prisoners of war. But Fyrrhus well under- 
stood at what a cost his victory was won. True, Samnium, Lucania, 
aad Bruttium now flocked to his standard, and the Greek towns 
fell into his hands, and in Rhegium even the army of Roman allies 
mutinied and held the town for themselves; but what could all 
this avail ih face of his four thousand veterans who had fallen at 
Heraclea? His soldiers fondly called him the Eagle, and he affec- 
tionately replied that they were his wings. His wings had been 
socely clipped in the moment in which he seized on his prey. 
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Thus we find him sending Kineas to Rome and offering peace if 
Roman garrisons shall be withdrawn from all Greek cities, and 
the Roman colonies shall leave Saranium, Lucania, and Bruttium 
free again. The eloquent tongue of Kineas was near prevailing in 
the Senate, when the old blind censor, Appius Clauiiius, tottered 
into the house, and in fiery words protested. The distant cadence 
of that vigorous speech has reached us through the tumults of two 
thousand years. In it breathes all the greatness of Rome. 

The war continued, and on the plain of Appulia, near Ausculum, 

Pyrrhus gained another victory. Surely the gods had hidden their 

«-«. ^ « faces from Rome, for in vain the consul, P. Decius Mus, 

879B.0. 

Battle of followed In the steps of his great ancestors and fell in 
AuBcuium. ^jjg forefront of the battle. 

But it was not thus by arms that Greece was to conquer Rome. 
The Carthaginian oppressors of the Greek cities in Sicily, joined 
Campaiemof hands with the Roman oppressors of the Greek 
**^ciiy,**^ cities in Italy; and Pyrrhus now crossed the Straits 
278-276 B.O. of Messaua, and spent three years in a glorious 
attempt to found an united Hellenic state in the great island. 
He drove the Punic armies before him, and hemmed them in 
at the uttermost western extremity of the land, but there he 
could not storm their impregnable fort of Lilybaeum ; and so long 
as they kept so much as a foothold in the country his labours were 
vain. We have coins of Pyrrhus, in which the head of Dodonean 
Zeus is united with the image of Sicilian Demeter. But once 
again the old disease of Greek politics frustrated the great thought; 
the Sicilian kingdom fell into its constituent atoms. Meanwhile, 
the quiet unimaginative persistency of the Roman consuls had 
recovered all the towns on the southern seaboard of Italy, with the 
exception of Rhegium and Tarentum. 

When the king returned to succour his allies, it was only 

to meet with a decisive defeat in the valley of Beneventum, 

276 B.C. within a day's march of the ill-omened Caudium ; he 

de^Sdat ^^^ brought his elephants to Italy only to adorn the 

Beneventum. triumph of the plebeian consul, M'. Curius Dentatus. 

The dream had vanished, and Pyrrhus, recalled perhaps in part 

by the Gallic invasions now pouring into Macedonia, returned 

to Greece, to fall under the walls of Argos three years later. 
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Beneventum became a Latin colony (268 B.C.); Tarentum was 
taken; and, to reward the aristocratic party, her self-government 
was not destroyed. But the great harbour fell silent; and the 
busy demos no longer thronged the theatre and the agora ; and the 
trade and the shipping passed across the promontory to Brundi- 
sium, which was soon made a Latin colony (244 B.C.), and there they 
have remained ever since. Rhegium was stormed, the mutineers 
slain, and some restoration of the Greek population and local 
autonomy were granted. 

Thus ended the campaign of Pyrrhus, and the heroic period of 
Roman history. There are stories — possibly they may be true — 
which tell how the king recognized the valour and the virtue of 
his antagonists, who sent him back his treacherous physician^, 
rejecting the ofiFer to poison him, whose peasant-hero Fabricius 
trembled not at the towering form of the elephant above him, 
when the curtain was withdrawn; who themselves fell at 
Heraclea and Ausculum, with the great spear wounds all in their 
breasts. Perhaps he recognized that with such burgess soldiers in 
place of his Greek mercenaries he might have conquered the world. 
It is a mark of the heroic age that warriors applaud the warlike 
qualities of the foe ; and we know that we are still in the heroic 
age, because our records, whether they come from Roman annals or 
from the pen of the Epirot king, breathe no word of taint against 
the " city of the gods " which ruled Italy, or against the *' sons of 
the gods " who hoped to rule it. 
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THE FIRST PUHIO WAB (264-241 B.C.)-.-flIOILT, THE FIBST FBOYINCE. 
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The golden age of fable is passed ; the silver age of the heroes is now 
insensibly passing into the iron age. The century 
and a quarter of foreign war and conquest into which 
^e must enter will present much to admire in the Roman polity 
and in the Roman character ; but darker shades begin to predomi- 
nate. The old polity cracks and breaks under the strain of world- 
wide undertakings; the old character loses its simplicity and sin- 
cerity by contact with foreign influences. A cynical historian 
might observe that the iron age is coincident with the beginnings 
TirmiiistQricaiO^ accurate and trustworthy authorities for our &cts. 
sround. With the year 264 B.C. the history of Polybius, who 
had contemporary authors before him, and the impartiality to make 
a fair use of these authors, begins to plant our feet on fbrm his- 
torical ground, and with this increasing authenticity, the story of 
the Romans loses its idyllic beauty. But such scepticism about 
the antique virtues is misplaced. Enough of them survives even 
in the iron age, and the causes of their decline are sufficiently clear 
to justify us in ignoring the suspicions of cynical historians. 

The successful ejection of Pyrrhns from Italy called the attention 
of the civilized world to the vigorous state which had arisen in the 
West. The following year (273 b.c.), an embassy reached Rome 
from the seat of the most ancient of the Mediterranean countries. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt, was accepted as an ally of 
the republic. But the great power in the western part of the 
Mediterranean regarded the growing consolidation of the Italian 
peninsula with different feelings. It is time for us to turn our 
attention in this direction. Sailing from Lilybaeum, the western 
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* 
promontory of Sicily, to which Pyrrhus had at one time confined 

the Carthaginian forces^ after a voyage of ninety miles to tlie 
south-west we sight the African shore running out into the head- 
land of HermsBum, which forms the eastern arm of a large hay, 
to-day the Qulf of Tunis. In the deepest point of the hay, huilt 
on a small peninsula connected with the shore of the 
bay by an isthmus three miles across, is the ancient ^'*'**'**** 
Phoenician city of Carthage. Let us form some conception of her 
appearance, her government, her dominion, before we trace her 
relations with the young and raw rival which was to conquer her. 
As we sail up to the city, let us suppose one evening in the height 
of her power, as the sun is setting behind her, we notice to our left 
a land-locked shallow lagoon, shut off from the gulf by a narrow 
bar running down from the city which is called the Taenia. The 
natural harbour thus formed is crowded with merchant-craft. But 
we will steer our ship into the great artificial basin to the right, 
nearly 1400 feet long and 1100 broad, which lies under the walls 
of the city. As we drop quietly into this great port of tbe merchants 
we look up to see the Byrsa the citadel, and clearly marked against 
the red sky is the magnificent Temple of Esmun (^sculapius), which 
crowns the summit. Pushing through the forest of masts and 
past the quays crowded with bales, we sail through a narrow lock 
at the far end of the Portus Mercatorum, and find ourselves in a 
great circular basin 1066 feet in diameter. In the centre of it is a 
stately msu'ble palace, where the admiral of Carthage dwells ; but all 
round are two hundred and twenty large docks, each entered between 
two Ionian columns of marble, each containing a great man-of-war 
of five decks (quinqueremis). This, the Eothon as it is called, is the 
home of Carthaginian strength, as the harbour of the merchants is 
the source of Carthaginian wealth. We land, and walk straight on; 
we walk through the Forum, and by the vast cisterns which supply 
the dty with water ; and keeping the street by the waterside, we 
pass under the hill which is pierced with the galleries where the 
silent dead dwell among the bustle of the living. And then we 
skirt the suburbs of Megara, with their magnificent houses smd 
beautiful gardens, until we come round to the great triple wall 
which guards the neck of the isthmus. Where we first meet it the 
broken ground supplements its comparative weakness, but further 
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on we find the outer line six feet thick, forty-five feet high, and 
marked every two hundred feet by a higher tower. Then, between 
this and the other lines, we see casemates for 300 elephants, and 
above them stables for 20,000 horses, and barracks for the horse- 
men. We follow this marvellous piece of fortification to the point 
where it touches the lagoon, and still keeping along the sea street, 
we cross the neck of the Tasnia, along the quays to the Forum ; and 
we have walked ttuenty-three miles. 

Now we must inquire how this mighty city is governed. That it 
is governed well we gather from this, that for six hundred years 
Oovemment ^^T^GQ the first settlers left Tyre and planted their 
of caxthage. j^^^ ^^ar to the old kindred colony of Utica, the 
state has never been convulsed with revolution ; yet she has 
acquired a vast dominion. The supreme power is in the hands 
of a small aristocracy, called the Hundred, who have acquired the 
control over the ancient Senate and the two chief magistrates, the 
suffetes. To this powerful body, which only on rare occasions cares 
to consult the assembly of the people, the generals of the state 
no less than the civil officers have to render an account. The 
Hundred form a house of " peers " and they are highly incensed if 
any of their number aspires to any pre-eminence. 

What is it that has produced this wealthy and powerful state ? 

The untiring enterprise of the Phoenician mariners, must be the 

Oommerciai answer. They have established a trade with the 

sreatness. remotest comers of the Mediterranean Sea. One of 
their generals, Hanno, as his record posted up in the Temple of 
Baal Moloch says, passed the Pillars of Heracles, and <K)asted 
along the African shore nearly to the equator. Another, Himilco, 
going through the same mysterious gates of the West, made his 
way northwards to Britain. Trade, carried on through the medium 
not only of gold and silver but of a kind of paper currency (though 
the notes were of leather), has built this beautiful city, and filled 
the country for miles round with orchards and gardens, with flocks 
and herds, and studded the smiling pastures with villas and palaces, 
to be equalled nowhere in the civilized world. 

Since the year 537 b.o., when she entered into alliance with her 
old enemy, the naval power of Etruria, she has been led to extend 
her dominion all along the African coast, over the southern half of 
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Spain, the Balearic isles, Corsica, and Sardinia, the greater part of 
Sicily, and to make her outpost towards the East the Island of 
Malta. And thus the Semitic city on the Bagradas is the queen 
of the Western Mediterranean, and like a queen she requires all 
her subjects to pour their wealth into her lap. 

We have seen how so early as 509 B.C., if Polybius can be believed, 
the qiieen of the seas entered into an alliance with the city of 
Rome.i Just recently (275 b.c.), she had worked hand-in-hand 
with her old ally to drive Pyrrhus back to Epirus ; but the tradi- 
tional exclamation of the kiog, as he turned his back on Italy, 
•* What a battlefield are we leaving for the Romans and Carthagi- 
nians," indicates how precarious the alliance necessarily was. 

Now that the naval forces of the Etrurians and of the Greek 
cities were practically brought together under the lordship of Rome, 
the merchant princes of Carthage must have seen that swiwwxv 
their commercial enterprises might find dangerous rivalry with 
rivals. Neither Rome nor Carthage understood that ^o°*®- 
trade differs from war in this, that each of the two rivals gains by 
the success of the other. As it seemed to the ignorance of those 
days that the rise of Rome meant the decline of Carthage, a con- 
test was clearly inevitable; and thus, as the two powers turned 
their faces from the bootless pursuit of Pyrrhus, they found them- 
selves confronting one another, and the question which must take 
more than a century of bloodshed and waste to answer was now in 
the air, Shall Carthage or Roma rule the Mediterranean? The 
only point still left doubtful was, where the struggle should be 
fought. And before ten years were gone that was decided. ' The 
battlefield was to be the rich and beautiful island which lay 
between Africa and Italy, but seemed to express her preference for 
the land from which her aborigines had come, by nestling closer to 
the Italian shore. Sicily was the battlefield ; Sicily was the first 
prize of victory. 

The Carthaginian arms had contested the supremacy of Sicily 
with the great Greek settlements on the eastern coast from tim^ 
immemorial. On that day, ever memorable for Hel- 

Previous 

leuic patriots, the day of Salamis, while Athens rolled relations 

A Mommsen thinks that this treaty (Polyb. iii. 22) should be referred 
to 354 B.G. 
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between tii« l)ack the millions of Persia, Syracofle oa the HlnMra 
andtiie slaughtered 130,000 Carthagiaians, and ooufined the 



Punic army in Sicily to their original settlemeats^ 
*®*^^^' Panonnus, Soloeis, Motye. But in the daya of 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, the Carthaginian armies were 
only prevented from obtaining full possession of the island by 
the fevers bred of the marshes of the Anapus, which often des- 
troyed the assailants, and at last destroyed the defenders, of 
Syracuse. Timoleon, the noble Corinthian ruler of Syracuse, beat 
the Punic host on the Cremisos and confined the Carthaginian 
dominion within the Hmit of the Halycus (340 B.C.). Agathocles, 
the tyrant who succeeded him, wrought a deed big with ominous 
doom for Carthage ; he showed that Africa could be invaded, and 
he ravaged the palaces and homesteads within sight of the Byrsa 
itself (310 B.O.). Still, on the whole, Carthage held Sicily. In the 
year 264 B.C., the young king of Syracuse, Hiero, found himself 
succeeding to the dominion of only a strip of country between 
Tauromenium and Camarina ; the rest was Carthaginian. Tet not 
all the rest ; for the promontory which looked out toward the 
Italian coast was in the possession of some Campanian mercenaries^ 
who, returning home on the death of Agathocles (289 b.c.), bethought 
themselves to seize the city of Messana from its Greek inhabitants, 
and to live under the title of the children of Mars (Mamertini) as 
an independent community of robbers. This town of Messana was 
the spark which fired the train. ' Attacked, as they deserved to be 
attacked, by Carthaginiaus and Syracusans, these ''childsen of 
Mars " appealed to the other children of Mars, the Romans. 

What issues hung on the debate which arose from this appeal 
in the Roman Curia, not the wisest man there could dream. The 
majority of the Senate, the most consistent chamber that ever- 
governed a state, would have rejected this cry of the robbers, for 
they had but the other day beheaded the three hundred mntinaeis 
who had done in Rhegium what the Mamertines had done in 
War declared Messana. But the consuls, eager for war, turned 
(jj^^^^ to the eomitia of the centuries, which alone had 
864B.0. the constitutional right of deciding such a qnefr- 
tion. And the people, dazzled with the prospect of booty, driven 
too perhaps by their destiny, which already was inarticulately 
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stirriDg Roman minds, voted for war. The Carthaginians must 
have been taken by surprise, else the consul, Appius Claudius, 
would not so easily have crossed the Straits of Messana and ejected 
their garrison from the robbei^town (264 B.C.). The first campaign 
was so successful that next year (263 B.C.), when the two consuls, 
M'. Valerius and M'. Otacilius, appeared with 35,000 meu, Hiero, 
with sound political instinct, deserted the Carthaginians, and even 
thought it worth while to pay two hundred talents to buy the 
right of serving Borne, which he faithfully 4i<^ until his death, 
fifty years later. 

The Carthaginian forces were concentrated in Agrigentum, and 
when, after a seven months' siege, the two consuls for the year 262 b.c. 
took the town and sold twenty-five thousand freemen ^ 

008 B.O 

into slavery, it dawned on the Roman people that 
nothing short of the complete ejection of the Carthaginians from 
the island could satisfy their reasonable desires. But in order to 
hold an island in the teeth of the Queen of the Seas a fleet was 
necessaiy ; not only such a fleet of three-decked vessels as could be 
collected from the ports of Etruria and Campania, but a fleet of 
calibre to meet the great quinqueremes of Carthage, and equipped 
with a marine equal to the Phoenicians. Here was a task for the 
Dvixiviri NavcUes, the Roman board of admiralty, which had 
lapsed into a veritable " circumlocution office " for many years 
past. But the will of the Roman people could work creation of 
miracles. Within sixty days, says Poly bins, the wood * ^®®''- 
was felled and wrought into one hundred quinqueremes, on the 
model of a Carthaginian hulk wrecked on the Bruttian coast, and 
into twenty triremes ; and the rowers who had practised their 
movements on tiers of stages, made for the purpose on the shore, 
were ready to put to sea. 

It was a strange beginning of a naval supremacy, and the 
patrician consul, Cn. Cornelius Scipio, quickly lost the squadron 
committed to his care, and earned for himself the 

261 B.O. 

surname of "^ The Ass.'' But the plebeian consul, C. 
Puilius, conceived a marvellous device ; on every ship he placed a 
suspended drawbridge, one end of which was fastened by a great 
hinge to a mast twelve feet from the deck, and the other end, 
furnished with a great iron spike, was drawn up by a rope and 

F 
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pulley, and fastened to a higher point in the roast. And with 
these ravens {cortn\ as they were called, he met the one hundred 
The (Treat sea and thirty Carthaginian ships on the Sicilian coast 

^Syia' at Mylae ; met them and grappled them ; so soon as 

S60 B.6. the bridges fell and the spikes were driven into the 
enemies' decks, the legionaries boarded and easily mastered the 
crews in a hand-to-hand fight. 

For many years the ^Columna Rostrata stood in the Roman 
Forum, close to the tribune's rostra, to remind the citizens how 
the brave plebeian consul swooped upon the quinqueremes of 
Carthage. 

Hannibas, son of Gisco, who was defeated at Agrigentum and at 
Mylas, was crucified by his own soldiers; if he had not been 
crucified by them he probably would have experienced the same 
fate at the stern mandate of the Hundred. It was the way they 
always treated unsuccessful geuerals in Carthage, a striking con- 

contrast trast to the noble forbearance of the Romans to their 
BomanTand defeated leaders ; but the Carthaginians were Semitic, 
carthaeiniana.and they worshipped the god of cruelty, Baal-Moloch, 
and it was not uncommon for them to offer to their deity two 
hundred beautiful children, born of their noblest and best. This 
contrast should be always borne in mind. 

But we now meet with the first of those able generals, whom the 

Carthaginian system developed. The Romans following their old 

custom of annual consulships, every year two fresh 

leaders had to confront the continuous policy of the 

single leader of the enemy. Hamilcar was in command at Ptmor- 

mus ; no Roman force was able to meet him. 

The 5'ear of the battle of Ecnomus gave a new turn to the war. 
In that great battle 330 Roman ships and 350 Carthaginian ships, 

Ecnomus, ^^^^ ^ S^^ ^^^^ ®^ 300,000 men on board, met to 

2S6B.0. decide whether a Roman armament should cross to 

Africa. The terrible corvi utterly frustrated the naval skill of 

Hamilcar and Hanno. Only a few of the Carthaginian ships 

The Bomans escaped. The consuls, L. Manlius Vulso and M. 

Invade Africa, ^^ili^g Regulus, landed at Clypea on the Hermean 

Promontory, to do again the work of Agathocles, or worse. 

It was the weakness of the Carthai^inian state that it could Tievet 
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assimilate its subjects. The Libyans, though mingled in marriage 
with the PhG3nicians, remained unabsorbed and untrustworthy. 
Thus every subject town, instead of being like a Latin colony a 
garrison of all the country-side, had to be dismantled or it would 
be dangerous. In a few weeks the Bomau arms had reduced, 
it was said, four hundred towns on African soil. But now the 
routine of the Roman service called Manlius home, and Begulus 
was left with fifteen thousand foot and five hundred horse to Conquer 
Carthage. Still the plebeian consul swept the army of Hamilcar 
from the field, and appeared before the city gate with terms much 
harder than were demanded fifteen years later when the peace was 
finally made. But he paid terribly for his pitiless insolence. 
Xanthippus, a Lacedaemonian mercenary, taught the 
Carthaginians how to beat the Roman army by the 
use of their elephants and the Numidian cavalry. Regulus was 
forced to surrender with six hundred men ; and of the whole army 
only two thousand escaped to Clypea. We tremble to think of the 
offerings to the brazen image of Moloch. But Neptune demanded 
offerings too from the Romans who had hitherto conquered in. his 
element. They had sent three hundred and forty ships to bring 
home the remnant from Clypea ; but rounding the bluff promontory 
of Fachynum the fleet was wrecked by a fell storm. i<os8 of fleets 
One thinks with awe of the calm strength of the ^^ *«"»»««*«»• 
Senate, which at once fitted out another armament to make a 
descent on Panormus. Scipio the "Ass" (consul a second time 
254 B.C.) vindicated his fair fame ; with A. Atilius, his plebeian 
colleague, he captured the ancient Carthaginian stronghold. But 
next year (253 b.c.) the new fieet was wrecked on the Italian shore 
near Cape Falinurus. The courage even of the Roman Senate was 
for the moment dashed. 

But two years after, another Roman fleet is on the seas, and 
ready for the blockade of Lilybasum. And L. CaBcilius Metellus won 
a great battle and captured one hundred and twenty gg^ ^ g 
elephants under the walls of Fanormu& The great Battle of 
beasts were led in triumph up the Sacred Way, and ^^ 
coins of the C$ecilii still survive with an elephant on the obverse 
side. Both states were getting weary of the war, and Regulus, the 
typical Roman hero, who pined for his barren Tusculau farm more 
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than for all the honours of office, came from his Cartbaginiao prison 
to negotiate at least an exchange of ])risoners; and tore himself 

The tale of ^^^^7 ^I'^^^Q ^^^ weeping family, so sang the Roman 
B«««i«»- poets, having urged the Senate not to exchange strong 
men for him old and useless, to suffer a cruel death in a spiked tun 
at the hands of his ruthless foes, a cruel death for which his wife 
took a like vengeance on two nohle Carthaginian prisoners. The 
tale may not he true, hut it is very characteristic. 

No peace was made, and for ten years the Roman armies besieged 

Lilybaeum ; Hannibal the Rhodian ran the blockade until he was 

Siege of captured. The haughty P. Claudius made ihe sacred 

iiUyi)8Bum, chickens "drink if they would not eat," and for his 

251— 241B.0. 

awful impiety suffered a great defeat in the harbour 
of Drepanum. A third great fleet in 249 B.C., bringing eight 
hundred corn-ships to the besieging army, was utterly destroyed 
by the stoisns of Cape Pachynnm, " not a plank of them remaining 
whidi could be used again," says Polybius. 

In the seventeenth year of the war, the fourth of the siege, the 

Hundred of Carthage appointed to the command, though they gave 

247 B o ^^"^ little support in it, one of the greatest men of anti- 

Hftm ii car qulty,* Hamilcar Barca. His first name, like so many 
Carthaginian names, is a compound of IVlelcarth, the 
Phoenician deity whom the Greeks identified with Heracles; his 
second name signifies lightning. For three years he maintained him- 
self and his army on the inaccessible peak of Ercte, overhanging the 
Roman garrison at Panormus ; then he stormed Mount Eryx, which 
the Roman Junius had occupied, and for two more years held his own* 
deserted by the home government. It is the fatal flaw of an 
aristocratic government to eye with oblique suspicion a truly great 
man. 

At length the Romans fitted out their last fleet in this war. 

Victory of and C. Lutatius Catulus destroyed the Carthaginian 
*^ liiSdS*^ naval force at the ^gatian Islands, facing Lilybaum. 

842 B.O. Next year the Senate was able to dictate the terms 
c*f peace. The strain on the republic had been enormous. 
Between 252 and 247 B.C. the census shows a decline from 

* This young Hamilcar (father of Hannihal) is distinct from the other 
Hamilcar meDtioned on the preceding page. 
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297,797 citizens to 251,222 ; the Homan as, or pound weight of 
copper, had sunk to two ounces in the scarcity of metal ; the last 
fleet had heen equipped hy the patriotic self-sacrifice of private 
citizens. But Jupiter Capitolinus had vanquished Baal-Moloch. 

The terms imposed on Carthage were — (1) a war indenmity of 
3200 talents, to he paid in ten years ; (2) the restoration of Homan 
prisoners ; (3) to ahstain from interfering with Hiero, Terms of 
the Roman ally, and to evacuate Sicily. peace. 

Sicily thus came under the protectorate of Rome, and soon after 
the conclusion of the peace, Sardinia, hy a somewhat surreptitious 
movement, was brought into a similar condition. These were the 
first Roman dependencies beyond the seas, and a new The first 
era is opening for the republic The change is P™v*»«ea. 
marked by the creation oi & prcetor peregrinus to relieve the prcetor 
urhanus of the large mass of judicial business which began to arise 
"Out of the relation of Roman citizens with foreigners. In 227 b.c. 
two additional prastors were created to serve as the annual 
governors of the provinces, Sicily and Sardinia, though up to 212 
B.C. the kingdom of the faithful ally, Hiero, was maintained in 
nominal independence ; and it was not till a century later (132 b.c.) 
that the administration of the former rich and civilized country 
was finally settled on a clear basis by the lex JRupilia» 

But it ivas a perilous career on which the state was launched. 
How could a citizen army, how could annual magistrates, serve at 
the confines of the world ? How could the murmur of the comitia 
.govern distant px)vinces? And when the Carthaginians receded 
from Sicily, these questions were already implidtly answered : the 
citizen army must become a mercenary army ; the annual consul 
must become a perpetual imperator ; the voice of the tribes must 
be silent before the wisdom of the Senate, until the word of a 
CflBsar supersedes them both. But all this was not yet ; for the 
present a Temple of Hope (Spes) was consecrated under the western 
slope of the Capitoline ; and the armies of the republic turned to 
vanquish the Illynans and the Gauls. 

We may note that in this year of the peace (241 b.c), the Tribes, 
which had been increased by two in 299 B.C., were raised to their 
ultimate number of thirty-five.^ 

» See p. 44 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONFLICTS IN THE FIELD AND IN THE FOBUM BETWEEN THE OTBST 

AND SECOND PUNIC WARS. 

Each of tlie two great states, which had thus terminated their first 
struggle for supremacy, had its own home difiBculties to settle* 
And the settlement in each case illustrates how decided 
of the by this time was the superiority of Rome. The ex« 
Oarthaginiant.ijjj^g^^ Carthaginian treasury was unable to pay the 
mercenaries who came home from Sicily; whereupon they rose 
in revolt under the leadership of a Campanian named Spendius. 
Thousands of the discontented subjects of the haughty city joined 
their ranks ; and when unconquered Hamilcar Barca was com- 
missioned by the government to repress them, the leaders de- 
termined to cut off all possibility of surrender by murdering and 
mutilating their Carthaginian prisoners. It thus became a '' truceless 
war," and even Hamilcar's military genius only achieved a victory 
by mixing some Punic cunning with his strategy* 
In three years the revolt was stamped out, but it 
showed how little the strongly welded Roman state had to fear 
from the ill-compacted and untrustworthy forces of Carthage. 
Rome could afford to be generous, and she actually did check the 
privateers which ran the Carthaginian blockade to carry supplies 
to the rebels ; but Rome's imperial destiny, which more and more 
overshadowed her, could not admit generosity to a rival ; she made 
the revolt of some Carthaginian mercenaries in Sardinia an excuse 
for conquering and annexing that great island, with its sinister 
inhabitants, who now began to fill the Roman slave market. A 
remonstrance from Carthage was treated as a casus heUi^ an excuse 
to tear 1200 talents more from the impoverished city. But 
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this arrogance of brute force entailed on Rome a terrible punish- 
ment, for it kindled in the breast of Haniilcar an i^e^L-^^^^^^^^^^^^j 
tinguishable hatred of the ruthless power— a hatred leamt to hate 
which he enjoined as a religion upon his nine-year "* * 

old son by the smoking altar of the gods. And thus from this act 
of unprincipled lust of empire, which only entailed a long series of 
harassing wars with the iudomitable troglodytes of Sardinia, and 
brought crowds of demoralizing slaves to eat out the Italian yeoman, 
sprang that scourge of Italy, Home's greatest opponent, incom- 
parable Hannibal. 

The difficulties which Home had to face were only less formidable 
than the mercenary war because her constitution and organization 
were so infinitely superior to the Carthaginian. The Boman 
great mountain ridge which forms the Italian penin- ^'^^jjja^ 
sula is separated £rom the Alpine chain by an allu- Oisaipina. 
^ial plain, the valley of the Po. This plain Polybius calls a 
triangle; roughly speaking he is right. Turin, under Mount 
Cenis, is the apex, and the two receding chains of the Alps and 
the Apennines, each about two hundred miles long, form the 
two sides, terminated by the base, the coast of the Adriatic gulf, 
at the two points, Venice and Bavenna. This plain was at the 
time when Pyrrhus left Italy cultivated by Celtic nations, not so 
civilized as the Eomans, but far advanced from barbarism. Since 
the great victory over the Senonian Gauls at the Vadimonian 
Lake (283 b.c.) and the establishment of the colony of Sena the 
Bomans had not been disturbed by their dreaded neighbours. 
Possibly service in the Carthaginian ranks had occupied their 
minds and given them opportunities of striking blows at the 
Roman power. But now an army of the Boian Gauls made an 
assault on the colony of Ariminum (238 B.C.), and it became 
necessary to make some provision to secure the northern frontier 
of the Homan state. 

This brings us back to the struggles in the Forum, which have 
been silent during the long war with Carthage. The 032 b.o. 
tribune of the plebs, C. Flaminius, proposed that the c- Fiaminius. 
Picentine country, which had since the extermination of the 
Senones been merely occupied by rich 'po^^t^wro^^ should be 

» Page 20. 
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assigned in small lots to Boman veterans, who would thus be 
rewarded for their services tu the state, and at the same time 
act as a garrison against the neighbouring Boii. It was a painful 
foreshadowing of coming discords that the senatorial interest 
resisted this proposal, and Flaminius had to fall back on the 
provisions of the Publilian law (339 b.c.), which enabled him to 
carry his measure through the comitia trtbuta irrespective of the 
Senate. This was the beginning of a policy which culminated a 
hundred years later in the revolution of the Gracchi (133 b.c.). At 
present, however, reforms, even if they strained the constitution, 
could be carried without revolution. Picenum was filled with 
Roman settlers. Furthermore, Flaminius, acting in the spirit of 
the democratic party, made the great road which bore his name, 
from the Porta Ratumena across the mountains to the outpost of 
Arimtnum. This road, together with the corresponding Appian 
Road to Brundisium, marked the complete centralization of the 
peninsular government in Rome. 

An event hardly less ominous than the collision between the 
tribune and the Senate occurred in the following year (231 b.c.) : 
Sp. Carvillius divorced his wife. Such a thing had never occurred 
before in Rome.^ The decline in the sanctity of the home is, 
though historians do not notice it, more serious than many lost 
battlefields. 

But now that Rome had obtained a footing along the Adriatic 

she could not view with indiflFerence the proceedings of the robber 

state, which had formed itself on the opposite coast 

The first 

luyrian war, of Illyricum. The piratical navies of Queen Teuta, 
800-228 B.O. commanded by the Greek Demetrius of Pharos, not 
only swept the shores and islands of Greece, but threatened 
Ariminum, Sena, and Firmum. Roman ambassadors, 0. and L. 
Coruncanus, came to Scodra in 229 b.c., with an imperious demand 
that the queen should repress her dangerous subjects ; she replied 
by secretly assassinating one of the sacred legates. Then a Roman 
fleet from the north, and a Roman army from Brundisium, were 
despatched against the hardy state. And the same year Fulvius, 
the consul, returned victorious ; no Illyrian ship was to sail south of 
Lissus, t.e. to leave Illyrian waters. Uls colleague, Postumius, 

< The statement is not beyond question ; bat the beginning of decline is. 
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remalDed during the winter, and posed as the liberator of Greece. 
Embassies from Athens and Corinth arrived full of effusive gratitude. 
And in one sense the Roman arms did liberate wherever they 
penetrated : they liberated from anarchy and robbery contact with 
and disorder; but they liberated also from the op- Heiias. 
pressivB burden of freedom. Thus Rome had sailed across to the 
Hellenic world, as she had already sailed to the Phoenician world, 
victoriously. 

Much, however, was to be done at home before either Greece or 
Africa could be conquered. The Gauls were astir again. Led by 
the Boil, and helped by the naked Gassates from beyond the Alps, 
they were breathing vengeance for the settlements in Picenum. 
Those were days of terror in Rome at the beginning of the year 
225 B.O. The glorious day of Sentinum and the joy of 
the Yadimonian Lake had' not effaced the awful 
memories of the AUia. Men thought they heard the loud war- 
cry of the light-haired Gaul in the Forum — even the images of the 
gods broke into a cold sweat. And did not the dark runes of the 
Sibylline books say that " Roman soil must be possessed by Gauls 
and Greeks " ? In the horror of dread, they did what _ 

, , _ ' '' Human 

had not been done in Rome since the fabled days sacrifices in 
when Heracles in the time of Evander abolished ^^"^ 
human sacrifices — they imitated the worshippers of Baal-Moloch. 
To fulfil the letter of the doom a Gaulish man and woman and a 
Greek man and woman were buried alive in the Forum Boarium. 
And yet there was little to fear, for according to Polybius there 
were 700,000 foot and 70,000 horse ready to answer to the 
Roman levy. But now the news came that 50,000 Gallic swords- 
men and 20,000 charioteers and horsemen were on the march for 
Rome. Suddenly they appeared at Clusium. The Roman legions 
gave way before them ; but soon the consul L. -^milius from the 
south, and the consul C. Atilius Regulus from the north, landing 
at Pisa from Sardinia, closed in upon them and annihilated them 
at Telamon on the Etrurian coast. In the battle _ , . ... 

ijereat ox tne 
fought the senator Q. Fabius Pictor, Rome's first his- aauisat 

torian. Then, two years later (223 b.c.) the plebeian ^^i*'^^^- 

champion C. Flaminius, now consul, smote the Insubrians and took 

Milan (Mediolanum), and colonies were planted in Cremona and 
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Placenvia. Thus the force of the Ganln was bmkeii bofure Han- 
nibal came. Only the Ligurians in the mountains round Genoa 
scowled defiance. The Cenomaui, in the ea«t part of what now 
U Lonibaniy, and the Vcneti, at the base of the triangle, entered 
into a compsicC of alliance with the conquering power. It was in 
this war that the consul M. Claudius Marcellua (2i!2 b.o.) slew 
.-:.!. !■;- Q^Q hand the Insubrian chieftain Viridomarns, ana offered 
[Miito the third and the last tpMa opim.a,'^ to Jupiter 
'' FeretrioB. The old order was changing, hut Mar- 
ill links ua with Cossus and Romulus, 
years later (219 b.o.) L. ^mitius Paullus crushed Be- 
of Pharos, and so settled the possible disturbances from , 
ad the Easti for now the greatest peril Kome ever had 
""■ to face was gathering in the West, where the great 
r Barca, nursing his fierce wrath, had slowly formed a 
thage and a new Carthaginian army and empire, and dying 
.}, had transmitted them, through hia son-in-law Hasdiuha] 
ireater son Hannibal, who at the age of twenty-sis (221 
Ls chafing at the head of a great army in Spain, bumiu); 
iplish the vow he made at the altar seventeen years before. 
s in Siuin. In Borne Flaminius, the censor (220 b.c.), wu 
his great circus on the Campus Martina for the plfibuait 
ind confining the froed-men to the four city tribes. 
DBme given to the Bpoila taken in persoBal conflict b^ a Rodiod 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE SECOND PUNIO WAB. 

First Period. — From Saguntum to Cannce (218-216 B.C.). 

The second Punic war is sometimes called the Hannibalic war^ 
and this name is very appropriate, for it was the religious hate 
of Hannibal which caused it, the military genius of sie— 802B.0.' 
Hannibal that conducted it, and the withdrawal of ^a»^^ai- 
Hannibal from Italy that ended it. The Carthaginian government 
has often beeu blamed for not supporting Hamilcar and Hannibal 
in their brilliant struggles against Rome ; but it must be remem- 
bered that this lion's brood, the Barcine family, was out of harmony 
with the traditional policy of the Phoenician race. It had no sym- 
pathy with the commercial spirit which was content to make Tyre 
a mere merchant city holding aloof from the politics of Asia, which 
chose the site of Carthage and founded G-ades and Tartessus simply 
to make a trading highway through the Mediterranean without a 
thought of empire. As little were Hamilcar and his sons inclined 
for those quiet agricultural pursuits which had turned the neigh- 
bourhood of Tunes and Utica into a rich garden, and had produced 
Mago's. great treatise, the only literary work which the practical 
Roman Senate ever patronized, the most complete agricultural 
manual of the ancient world. It was quite another spirit which 
stirred in the blood of the Barcids. Himilco, who held lilybaBum 
for nine years ; Carthalo, who met the Roman fleet at Camarina ; 
and a dozen more, were good generals, better than any Rome could 
produce in that era, and faithful servants of the Hundred ; but in 
Hamilcar there was a latent element of imperialism. He had the 
art — ^an art he transmitted to Hannibal — of binding to himself the 
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mercenary armies of the state by a close personal tie which was 
proof against all temptation. It was the art which afterwards 
raised Caesar to his monarchical position in Rome. We must 
pardon the Carthaginian oligarchy if they viewed it with a lurk- 
ing suspicion even in men so honourable so free apparently from 
all treacherous intent as Hamilcar and his son. We may well 
believe that in Carthage there was always a strong peace party, 
which had little hankering after an imperial position so long as 
the merchant ships might pass freely from Soloeis and Gades on 
the Atlantic to Antioch in Syria. And, while we stand dazzled 
before the lightning brilliance of Hannibal, we must not forget that 
he brought ruin on his country, that but for him Carthage might 
have retained her commercial importance, as Massilia did, even 
when the Roman eagles flew unopposed from one end of the sea to 
the other. Such a quiet consummation was not to be. After 
Hannibal the conviction was wrought into the Roman conscious- 
ness and expressed in the harsh voice of Cato that the city which 
had produced such a foe must be destroyed. We could hardly 
expect in Rome the fine discrimination to distinguish between 
Carthage and the Barcids. 

While Rome was facing the Gauls and the lUyrians, Hamilcar, 
without support or hindrance from Carthage, had welded the volatile 
Iberian tribes into something like a compact state, and the prudent 
Senate had even struck a treaty with his successor Hasdrubal as 
with an independent power, binding him not to cross the Ebro, and 
guaranteeing the independence of one town south of 
that limit. This was Saguntum, which seems to have 
claimed alliance with the Romans as the protectors of the Hellenic 
interest, for it boasted itself to be a colony from Greek Zakynthos. 
But in Hannibal's young heart there burnt a fire which would 
shrivel up treaties and all other obstacles between him and the 
object of his hate. Two years after the army had chosen him as 
their general he flung down the gauntlet to the Roman people by- 
attacking Saguntum (219 B.a), and with a fine irony sent the 
ambassadors who came with a remonstrance to the Carthaginian 
government for their answer. Meanwhile, after eight months of 
siege, he took the town, and the allies of Rome perished herracally 
on the pyre they made for themselves in the market-place, an awful 
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holocaust to be imitated, two generations later under strangely 
altered circumstances by the last of the Carthaginians on the 
summit of their Byrsa. The booty of the town was sent to 
Carthage, and judiciously distributed among the opponents of the 
Barcine faction; and thus when the Boman embassy came to 
Carthage for satisfaction the peace party was tongue-tied. 

Q. Fabius the chief of the embassy gathered up his toga as he 
stood in the Carthaginian Senate and said, *' I hold here peace and 
war ; choose which you will." Hanno and the peace declaration 
party were cowed by the supporters of Hannibal, and ^^J'^ 
threw the choice on Fabius. The Roman patrician senatorial 
replied, "Let it be war." The Roman patrician, »"*y- 
let us observe^ fpr the populace at Rome were as much op- 
posed to this war as they bad been inclined to the former war. 
Their special representatives, Duilius and Kegnlus,^ had thrown 
a lustre over the struggle which they in their comitm demanded, 
while disgrace had more than once attended the patrician generals, 
Scipio for instance in the first year of the war, and Claudius at 
Drepana. But now the feeling was different. C. Terentius Varro 
could, two years later, distinctly accuse the patricians of involving 
the state in the calamities which ensued. The plebeians had not 
their heart in the struggle, and their representatives C. Flaminius 
and C. Varro met with disaster, while a Fabius and a Cornelius 
(though not without the aid of a plebeian Marcellus) finally 
achieved the victorious result. 

It is clear already that the concord which had been completed 
by the lex Ogulnia 300 B.C., was vanishing in a new conflict. 
Hiis division of opinion in Rome is a straw which marks the set of 
the tide. The issue is no longer between patrician and plebeian, 
but between senatorial and popular factions. The The new 
year of the opening of the second Punic war (218 b.o.) parUea. 
is the year also of the lex Claudia, by which a senator was forbidden 
to possess a merchant vessel ; and thus the Senatorius Ordo was 
defined and emphasized as a new aristocracy separated from the 
trading and handicraft interests. 

And this new conflict is much more bitter than the old. Now 

^ Not to mention the praetor Q. Yaleiius, who commanded in place of 
Catolns at the iGgatian lales. 
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for the first time we find the factions of the Forum paraljiing the 
action of armies in the field. The days of regretful secessions and 
of noble compromises are past, and the breach is widening which 
in less than a century will portend civil war. 

But for the present whether a Fabius or a Flaminius were to 
blame could scarcely be matter for inquiry. The die was cast. 
Hannibal's Hannibal, in his winter quarters at New Carthage, was 
preparationa- j^^gy ^jj.j^ preparations : — Libyan garrisons brought to 
Spain, Spanish garrisons sent to Africa, and his brother Hasdrubal 
entrusted with the command when he shall have departed; swift 
ships crossing the wintry sea between the Spanish and Liguiian 
coast, carrying entreaties from Gallic chieftains, promises from the 
Punic general ; relations even established with Antigonus, King of 
Macedonia, who looked with no friendly eye on the '* liberators of 
Greece"; the home government excited by magnificent visions 
of expected conquest and above all soothed witk the bribes. 
Bome did not yet know what Hannibal was, but it was no time 
for brawling in the Forum or quarrelling in the Curia. Tib. 
Sempronius, the plebeian consul (218 b.c.), was sent with two 
legions to Sicily with orders to cross over to Carthage and strike 
a blow at the heart of the enemy, while the patrician consul, 
P. Cornelius Scipio, was commissioned with a fleet of sixty ships 
and two legions to make his way quietly to Spain, and see 
that the lawless youth at the head of affairs in New Carthage 
should not violate the treaty which confined him to the limits of 
the Ebro. 
It was like a thunderclap when Scipio, touching at Marseilles, 
MarcheB for t^e^rd that the youth of twenty-nine was already far 
Italy. beyond the Ebro, had even crossed the Pyrennees, and 
was in full career for Italy. 

But why, we ask, had Hannibal determined to make for Italy by 

land, instead of by sea, the Phoenician element ? This, like many 

— ^ ^ other movements of that extraordinary genius, has 

did not ffo excited the criticism of the historians ever since. In 

^**** the present instance his reasons are not very hard to 

guess. Since the battle of the ^gatian Isles, the Carthaginians 

had lost their confidence in their naval skill ; further, Hannibal 

had all his life been engaged in training an army of land forces ; 
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but the detennining consideration would be the surprise it would 
create in the Romans to find that they were not inaccessible 
from the north, and the terror which might be inspired by the 
thought of the gathering hordes of their ancient enemies, the Gauls. 
Then the messengers of the Insubrians had assured him that the 
Alps were by no means impassable if he came early in the summer ; 
and that he should receive plentiful support on the other side. Thus 
his resolution was taken, and with 90,000 foot, 12,000 horse, and 
37 elephants, he started on his perilous venture. But before he had 
reached the Rhone he had sent back 10,000 who were faint-hearted, 
and had dropped 10,000 more, with 1000 horse, to crosses the 
hold his line of communication ^ith Spain. At a poin t ' Bhone. 
"four days journey from the sea,*' he threw his forces over the river 
in the face of a hostile army of the natives, adopting one of those 
tactical ruses which distinguished his method of warfare. Hanno 
was sent with a select troop to cross the river higher up and take 
the enemy in the rear. At a signal from Hanno the main body of 
the army began to cross in boats ; down rushed the barbarians to 
the brink, but to their horror their camp burst into flames behind 
them, and the invaders rushed upon them out of the flames. Attacked 
before and behind they fled. Scipio's light cavalry reported to 
him that the enemy was across the Rhone, and foreseeing what 
would happen he hastened back to Pisa, crossed the Apennines 
and took up his station at Placentia to face Hannibal if he should 
ever break through the passes of the Alps. But so little was this to 
be expected, that the main body of the consular army continued 
their journey to Spain, led by the consul's brother, CnaBius. The 
Scipios had yet to learn that Hannibal was not to be treated like 
other men, and above all that the mechanical fulfilment of 
senatorial orders must be superseded by the promptness and daring 
of a genuine master of war, if Hannibal was to be beaten in the 
field. 

We have now to follow Hannibal in that great achievement 
which has fixed upon him the wondering eyes of crosses the 
seventy generations of men, the passage of the Alps -^ps- 
with his army. After a skirmish between Scipio's detachment of 
horse, and a handful of Hannibal's Numidian cavalry, in which 

' Probably near Orange. 
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the Eomans found an omen of an easy victory, Hannibal led his 
army for four days up the Rhone valley, to the junction of that 
river with the Isere; crossing this stream he still marched north- 
wards to Vienne, and then diplomatically making his way through 
the semi-hostile tribes he struck eastwards, and ten days after 
leaving the Is^re he stood before the first low outwork of the 
gigantic Alps, the Mont du Chat (4000 feet high). The pass 
was occupied by the natives who disputed his passage ; but 
again he tried successfully one of his innumerable tactical ruses; 
he lit his camp fires, and the enemy withdrew thinking he was 
settled for the night, and then he gave the word "forward." 
Not without loss his army with their smnpter beasts and bag- 
gage and the unwieldy elephants effected the crossing. But 
the first ridge left behind, they were now in the upper valley 
of the Isere and following the course of the river they marched 
for three days unmolested and even welcomed by the people. 
-. « In the heart of the Graian Alpt^, eutuiing ike defile 

xne pass or x ' c? 

ttie Little St. which led them up to the pass of Little St. Bernard,* 
they suddenly perceived showers of great stones and 
boulders come thundering down from the ridges on either hand ; 
the treacherous mountaineers had passed from friends into foes. 
The " White Rock " may still be seen where Hannibal drew back 
his men to escape the danger; the cavalry pressed forward and 
secured the head of the pass. They were nine days of terrible 
danger and suffering for the sons of the desert, and the beasts of the 
desert, strangers to snow and ice ; but the greater part of the army 
had made its way up the seven thousand feet of steep ascent, and 
now halted for stragglers to come in. But no stragglers came ; they 
had either fallen under the pitiless avalanches or the still more pitiless 
missiles of the barbarians. 

Itmeeded all the enthusiasm of Hannibal's unflagging passion to 
nerve his despondent troops to face the dangers which yet awaited 
Ke encou- t^^em. He pointed down the track which would bring 
rases his men. them into the Val d'Aoste, and picturing to them the 
broad plains of the Po, he told them that friends were waiting there 
for their arrival ; and by a striking metaphor which has lived in 

» Niebuhr, Arnold, Mommsen, and Ihne, all prefer this to the Mont 
Cenis Pass which seems to be the only alternative. 
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history, and makes us almost fancy we hear his voice as he stood 
there under the mighty shadow of Mont Blanc, " Ye are on the 
Acropolis of Italy," he cried; "yonder is Rome." But what a 
descent that was down the slippery sides of Italy's Acropolis ! A 
glacier seems then to have existed in the pass which leads from 
the Little St. Bernard to the bed of the Dora Baltea ; besides, the 
October snow began to fall. Slipping and stumbling, falling 
through thin snow crusts into crevasses, the ever-diminishing host 
struggled downwards, until, in the gorge below La Tulle, when at 
last they had reached the Valley of Aosta, they were suddenly 
horrified by the discovery that a landslip had carried away thtee 
hundred yards of the track, and a projecting crag seemed utterly to 
block the way. The fictions of poets, not content with the actual 
splendour of this great military feat, represented that Hannibal 
softened the rock by fire, and split it with vinegar.^ But the more 
matter-of-fact Polybius aptly describes that unlovely valley as 
*' treeless and bare.'' It is more likely that Hannibal's half-frozen 
soldiers ate their meat uncooked and ungarnished, than that faggots 
and gallons of vinegar were at hand for removing the obstacle. 
But what is more wonderful than fiction is fact : in three days the 
sappers had reconstructed the way ; and in three more days the 
eyes of the famished men and beasts — the men not very different 
from beasts to look at, if Polybius may be believed — were gladdened 
by the autumnal tints of the rich foliage, and the yellow corn, and 
the hospitable inns of the plain of the Po. 

But when, among the friendly Salassi, the muster-roll was called, 
with a view of chastising the hostile Taurini (Turin) who held the 
gate of the Mont Genis Pass, it was found that of the host which 
set out from New Carthage only 20,000 foot and 6000 f^^ ©normoua 
horse remained. And with these Hannibal must losses, 
face the teeming armies of his enemies, who in the recent war with 
the Insubrians had appeared in the field 120,000 strong, and had 
the 700,000 grown men of Italy to recruit from.* But Hannibal 
was Hannibal, and wherever there were men, he could draw around 

• Juv. Sat. X. 153. 

' Ihne, ii., Appendix, calculates that the available fighting men in Italy, 
Romans and allies, were about a million, the free population nine millions, 
in the year 218 b.c. See Polybius, ii. 24. 

a 
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him and retain an army by the magic of his person ; and the only 
thing which really hindered his great purpose was that the men of 
Italy had by the iron will of the city at its head become Romans 
first and men afterwards. 

Five months had elapsed since Hannibal left New Carthage^ 
and but for the rapidity and success of his movements, Tib. Sem- 
pronius might have repeated the feat of Agathocles and of 
Regulus. Having beatin the Carthaginian fleet off .their old strong- 
hold of Lilybasum, and annexed the eastern outpost of the Punic 
Empire, the island of Malta, he was preparing for his descent on 
Africa, when the awful news that Hannibal was this side the Alps 
was brought to him. He had nothing for it but to obey the 
command of the Senate, and sending his fleet to Ariminum to 
bid his troops march thither by the Appian and Flaminian roads. 
But long before they reached the rendezvous, Hannibal had met 
Battle on the Scipio on the river Ticinus. Before the battle the 
Ticinus. Carthaginian army had been so downcast that their 
general had set some of the captive Taurinl to fight each other 
with the promise of liberty for the victors, in order to show how 
brave men prefer death to slavery. After this first battle his 
troops never lost their proud self-confidence while they were on 
Italian soil. No Roman army could terrify them while Hannibal 
was at their head. The arm which won the battle was the 
.pj^g j^^jjj^j^jjj^Numidian horse. More like the fabled Centaurs than 
hone. human beings, these sons of the desert rode their 
African barbs without saddle or bridle, a shield of elephant's hide 
on the left aim, the weapon in the right hand, a lion's skin flung 
over the shoulder their only raiment by day their only couch by 
night. They would break upon the enemy like a deluge, or in little 
groups of two or three, like a pitiless sleet, and long before the 
legionary could touch them with the sword, they had wheeled and 
were scudding away to form and reform in ever-varying combinations. 
The Romans were always deficient in horse, the complement to the 
legion of 4200 men was only 300 cavalry.* But horse like the 
Numidians were to them as discomposing as the needle-guns were 
to the Austrians in the Prussio-Austrian war of 1866. On the 

^ The corresponding legion of Socii, however, contained twice as many 
horsemen. 
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Ticinus the consul P, Scipio was wounded, and would have perished 
but for the courage of his son, who had but just donned the ioga 
virilii (i.e. was seventeen years of age), a boy who was to liva to 
conquer at Zama even the terrible Hannibal. 

The ItomaiiB fell back on their stronghoU, Pkcentia, placing 
the Po between them and the winged Numidians ; but the gener^ 
who crosaed the Rhone in the face of the Gauls contrived to 
croaa the Po though Scipio had cut the bridge and to camp sis 
miles Eouth of the colony. 1'he Gallic waves rolled again over 
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the Transpadane country, and beat against the one rock which 
was not Bubmeiged, Cremona. For all the Gauls from the 
Liguriana to the Boii joined Hannibal ; the Boii came hrinTing 
the Roman commissioners who had just arrived at Mutina to 
parcel out their land. A troop of Gauls even deserted from the 
Roman army, their hands red with the blood of their Roman 
officers. Seipio was uneasy on the level ground, and marching 
past the host of Hannibal and across the Trebia, he occupied a 
northern spur of Iho Apennines, wliere he was joined by Tib. 
Sempronius from Ariminum, eager for battle, as the consular 
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elections were near, and a successor mi^ht come and pluck the 
laurels from his grasp/ 

In the plain east of the Trebia, was a long low marsh grown over 
with tall bulrushes ; here Hannibal hid 2000 horse and selected 
Battle of the ^^^ uoder his brother Mago. At dawn of a bitter 
Trebia. winter day, a small troop of Numidian horse dasheil 
across the swollen stream, and rode up to the Roman camp, where 
the united armies of 40,000 had not yet breakfasted. Sempronius 
hoped to cut them off, and in chasing them his men were drawn 
across the stream, which reached their arm-pits. Drenched to the 
skin, and hungry, a wild east wind driving the sleet in their faces, 
they met the fully -prepared Carthaginian infantry ; they fought as 
Romans could fight. But the 4000 Roman cavalry broke and 
fled, leaving the fianks of their army exposed, and at the critical 
moment, like some pestilent malaria, Mago and his 2000 rose from 
the marsh, and decided the day by charging the left flank of the 
Roman army. Still 10,000 legionaries fought their way through to 
Flacentia. It was a terrible disaster. As the angry stream rolled 
the corpses to the Po, and the brief December day sank in wind 
and tempest, it might seem the darkest hour that could come to 
Rome ; but darker were to follow. 

The news caused no panic in the city. The imperturbable Senate 
sent legions to Sardinia, Sicily, and Tarentum, to keep the de- 
The Aomans pendencies quiet, and ordered sixty quinqueremes to 
under aereat ^e set on the stocks. The new consuls Cn. Ser- 
vilius and G. Flaminius enlisted four new legions, and bade the 
commissariat to open markets at Ariminum and in Etruria ; and 
1500 auxiliaries were welcomed from faithful Hiero. We can sym- 
pathize with the terse comment of Polybius : " Then are Romans, 
as a state and as individuals, most terrible, when they are bestead 
with genuine cause for terror." They could afford to wait, and 
even in these dark days Cn. Scipio was upholding the honour 
of the republic in Spain, and had recovered all the cotmtry north 
of the Ebro. 

Before the spring opened to him the passes of the Apennines 
Hannibal had an opportunity of testing how far he could trust his 
new allies the Gauls. He was able to speak their language, 
' The effects of the annual change of generals should be noticed. / 
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and like Haroun Alraschid be would disguise himself and 
mingle freely with the soldiers, bandying speech with^ _ 

*u J 1 • ^x. ' ' 4.' ^ rvx. ^<>^ Hannibal 

them and learning their inner sentiments. There was utilized the 
not much to reassure him in these vain and fickle ^^'^^ 
followers, who cared for nothing but plunder ; but like all great 
leaders of men, he based his power, not upon abstract general 
principles, but upon personal observation of individuals. Recog- 
nizing that Gaul differed from Numidian, and Iberian from both, 
he was able to govern all equally well, because he treated none ot 
them alike. And even the Gauls, whom he now heard plotting 
against him and planning revolt, he managed so to train that they 
fell into their due place in his invincible army, and the observer, 
judging only from the outside, does not distinguish them from the 
other *' Carthaginians, " as his followers are generically called, 
Hannibalians, as it would be more correct to call them. 

At last the spring came, and while the two new consuls watched 
the two roads, by Ariminum and by FsesuIaB, Hannibal crossed 
the Apennines to Lucca by an unfrequented route. 

817 B O. 

Nothing now but the fertile Etruscan country lay 
between Hannibal and Rome ; nothing but the country and Fla- 
minius, who had taken his station at Arretium, the next post south 
of Faesnlffi, on the route which was afterwards known as the 
^milio-Cassian Way. But before Hannibal struck this line of 
march he had to pass along the valley of the Arno, BifficnitieB on 
which was like one great morass, for the floods were ***® Amo. 
out. From Lucca to Fiesole is by rail little over twenty miles ; 
but It took the Carthaginian army four days and three nights to 
accomplish the distance, plunging through the bogs, sleeping by 
night on the carcasses of the drowned beasts, which succumbed to 
a horrible disease of the hoofs. The general himself, mounted on 
his one surviving elephant, watching anxiously the Gallic con- 
tingent of his army, which was only kept to its fidelity by the 
lances of Mago*s horseman in the year, and tortured by oph- 
thalmia which robbed him for ever of one eye, needed some in- 
spiration within to urge him forward without losing heart. And, 
indeed, he was convinced that he was following the divine 
guidance : before he left Spain he had offered his vows at Cadiz to 
the god of his father, Melcarth ; and before he embarked on the 
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present expedition « he had seen in a vision of the night the hand 
of Melcarth, guiding bim to Italy; and turning round, as he 
dreamed, contrary to the god's behest, he had seen the wide plains 
of Italy, devoured, as it were, by a monstrous beast ; and he under- 
stood that so he was to ravage, and plunder and bum the country 
which he hated. 

But at length Fsesulad was reached, and Hannibal set his face 
towards Home. Flaminius saw to his horror, from the rampart of 
his camp at Arretium, tbe army, verily like *' a vast and monstrous 
beast twined with serpents," ^ devastate the land of his Etrurian 
allies ; but his colleague, Servilius, was still at Ariminum, watching 
for Hannibal ! The memory of the Ticinus and the Trebia was 
before his eyes; yet he and his two new legions could not sit 
quietly by and see the " vast and monstrous beast '' swoop upon 
Kome. When Hannibal had past, there was nothing for Flaminius 
to do, so he thought, but to follow. 

But before we march with the consul to his doom by the 
Trasimenian Lake, we must make ourselves better acquainted 

^ , , With him, for we shall see him no more. If we look at 

Tlaxnlnlos » •% 

commands him through the eyes of the nobility we shall see 
the Komana. ^^jy. ^^ eloquent demagogue who had betrayed the 
Order, who in 232 B.o. divided the Picentine country against their 
wish, and in 223 B.o. kept their letter forbidding him to fight 
imopened in his toga until he had secured the victory over the 
Insubrian Gauls. If we look at him through the eyes of the 
populace we shall ^ee the vigorous assertor of popular rights and 
tbe patriot to boot, who marked his censorship not only by 
building the circus for the plebeians but also by laying the stones 
of the great road which opened up the connection with Ghillia 
Transpadana, the country which he was the first Homan consul to 
enter. Thus he symbolizes the increasing political disunion of the 
state. In the gloom which spread over the city after the news of 
the Trebia, the centuries insisted on electing the champion of the 
people to the consulship. The nobility were bitterly opposed to 
him. The Homan nobility held in their hand the engine of the 
state religion ; and now for the first time it was brought into the 
arena of the party controversies. "Prodigies" of all kinds 

• Cic. de Div. i. 24. 
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followed one another with startling rapidity; s child of six 
months in the Forum Olitorium cried ••Triumph;'* while in 
the Forum Boarium, a hull ran up '^e stairs of a house and 
leapt from the window of th« third story. Clearly Flaminius 
ought not to he elected! Bttt he was elected. The consul was 
shockingly regardlMS twt only of prodigies, but even of time- 
honoured rite*. With Hannibal in Cisalpine Gaul he could not 
wait to ^ebrate the Feri» Latinas on the Alban Mount, as 
iAi» Spartans stopped to keep their festival while Athens met 
ihe Persian at Marathon. The solemn faces of the religious 
nobility foreboded the anger of the gods ; as for the prodigies, the 
whole college of augurs could scarcely manage to record them, so 
fast were they reported on all hands ; even in the consul's camp at 
Ariminum, a calf brought to the altar had escaped, and sprinkled 
with blood the bystanders ! * 

Flaminius was no match for Hannibal, but who shall tell how 
much the religious minds of the legions at Trasimenus were 
paralyzed by these industriously circulated tales ? It would have 
been treason to drug the soldiers before the battle, but it was not 
then thought treason to rob the men of all confidence in their 
leader by representiog him as the object of the divine wrath. 
When the religion of a people is used by a political party as a party 
weapon, not only does the weapon wound the hand which uses it ; it 
is itself rendered fit for no other purpose ; it ceases to be a religion. 
A defeated general is never treated very leniently by history ; 
when, however, the historians all belong to the opposite politioal 
party, we are bound to examine their charges and implications very 
narrowly. Clearing away the calumnies of his enemies we can see 
with tolerable clearness what actually took place. 

When Flaminius broke up his camp at Arretium to hang on- 

the rear of Haimibars forward march, he sent post haste to 

Servilius to march down the Flaminian Way, that The battle 

the two consular armies might converge on the enemy of the ijacuB 

Trasimexms. 
at the point where the two roads meet. His strategy 

was not at fault, but he had not reckoned on Hannibal's Cartha- 
ginian cunning and unrivalled military skill. He only pressed 
on along the road from Cortona to Ferusia, never for a moment 

* Liv. xxii. 1, for a list 
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doubting that the eneiiiy was pressing on too to surprise the 
capital. Niitbiog was further from his iatentioa tban to fight 
with UaiiDibal uatil he had effected bis juQdion with the army of 
Serrilius. As the shades of the opriDg cveniDg fell he fortified 
his impregnable camp near the rivulet which runs into the north- 
west angle of the Trasiuene lake. Intending next morning to 
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The morning sun rose, but a white mist from the lake filled 
all the hollows of the hills. Flaminius gave the word to go 
forward, and the Numidians and Gauls on their hill tops heard 
the heavy tramp of 30,000 men entering the defile, never to 
come out again. Hannibal gave the word, and the panic-stricken 
Romans saw breaking from out of the mist foes to the left of 
them, foes behind them, foes in front of them, and to their right 
only the quiet waters of the lake. Six thousand fought their 
way by Passignano, only to surrender next day to Maharbal, 
but when the mist quite cleared away 15,000 Italian corpses lay 
on the ground, and there were the ruthless Numidian horsemen 
wading into the shallows of the lake to cut down the fugitives 
who thought to hide their bodies in the waters or to swim across 
and so escape. As for the brave consul, not even the spleen of 
party rancour could deny that he died as a true soldier should 
die. Animating in all directions his wavering maniples, he was 
recognized not only by his consular cloak but by his face, which 
was only too well known to the Insubrian Gauls, whom his valour 
had been the first to conquer six years before (223 b.c.). " There 
is the man who felled our legions/* cried one of them ; '* see me 
offer him as a victim to the shades of our slaughtered countrymen." 
With which words he drove his spear through his nation's and 
the Senate's foe. Hannibal's great heart could pity him, but he 
sought in vain for the transfixed body among the heaps of the 
killed. To complete the victory 4000 of Servilius's advanced 
guards fell into the hands of the conauerors. 

Hannibal was now within eighty miles of Rome, and there was 
nothing but his own choice to hinder him from appearing at the 
Porta Ratumena within four days. But the news of Terror in 
the disaster travelled faster than even Hannibal could B^me* 
march. Towards evening on the following day the prcetor 
announced from the Vulcanal to the agitated crowd, " We have 
been defeated in a great battle." As fugitives began to arrive one 
by one, the woe of the city broke into a long wail. But the 
Senate sat in the Curia, going not out to sleep or to eat until they 
had determined ho^, in the spirit of the constitution, they could 
save the state. It was thirty-two years ago (249 b.c.) since such 
an emergency had occurred. Then the godless consul Claudius 
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named his secretary dictator, to mock the Senate and the gods ; 
but he had been prosecuted before the people for his contempt and 
pride. Now the godless consul Flaminius was dead, and who could 
name a dictator, for between Rome and the consul Servilius was 
the army of Hannibal ? This grand adherence to law in the midst 
of panic marks the greatness of the Roman Senate : as a dictator 
could not be constitutionally created, a pro-dictator Q. Fabius 
Maximus was chosen by the people. 

It was fitting that in this year of inflexible legality Gato should 
serve his first campaign. 

Fabius strengthened the defences of Rome ; but Haunibal did not 
march on the city.. Why not? men have asked in amazement. 

Hannibal He was on the Flaminian Way, which seemed to 

.mardbL^om P^^^^ straight to the goal of his ambitiaa, imd 
Borne. Flaminius lay dead behind him. The SBiver Is brief, 
but sufficient His clear understanding peBpemd, m be is reported 
to have said« " that Italy could only }» nbdued by the strength 
of Italy." He must entice tlia Roman dependencies from their 
allegiance, before he oottid Isope to enter the imperial city ; he did 
not yet know bow different they were from the broken emasculated 
iU-treated subjects of Carthage. 

So isa from being able to break through the ramparts of Romulus, 
he was repulsed from the walls of the small Latin colony of Spo- 
letium (founded 241 b.o.). And now he made his way across the 
backbone of Italy into the valleys of Picenum, where his weary 
troops were plentifully fed and healed of their wounds, and even 
the horses were bathed in wine from the rich vintages. From the 
small harbours of the coast he was able to communicate with the 
home government, and in the face of his great achievement they 
could not refuse him some driblets of reinforcements. But in the 
main he had to rely on his own unaided strength. We are told 
that he utilized the armour of the Romans whom he had slain, 
teaching his heavy infantry to use it as the Romans did^ the most 
unmistakable compliment he could pay to his beaten foe. Mean- 
while, with that diplomacy which was all his own, he made a bid 
for the support of the Italians, by drawing a marked distinction 
between them and the full Roman citizens. Prisoners who could 
make the proud boast, which one day would be a passport to the 
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respect of the world, ctt^ Bamanus sum, Hannibal put to the 
sword ; prisoners of the Latin name were dismissed with kind 
words. 

During the rest of the year the Carthaginian army ranged the 
eastern coast of Italy, and finally made their head-quarters in the 
Apulian town of Arpi« Before this place Fabius came ^if b o. 
up with the intruders on the soil of Italy, but he had °*°^p ** ^^*- 
no intention of exposing his newly enrolled army to the hazard 
of battle. 

Fabius, the "Lingerer," as he was now dubbed, adopted the 
cautious policy of watching the movements of Hannibal from a 
safe distance ; in the strength of the camp, which was Fabius 
always erected when the halt was made for a single c^"»ctator. 
night, he defied the great general to make him fight, or to shake 
him off from the skirt of the Carthaginian army wherever it 
moved. Hannibal, irritated by this stolid enemy, as difficult for 
him to deal with as his own fiying horsemen were for the Romans 
to deal with, tried at last to provoke him to a battle by a raid 
upon Campania, where Hannibal's clemency had inclined a party 
in Capua to side with him. 

But the time for revolt was not yet come ; and Fabius, encamped 
on Mount Massicus, watched, as if immoved, the beautiful Cam- 
panian fields and homesteads devastated and burnt. When Hanni- 
bal, however, was withdrawing again to Apulia, by the pass of 
Beneventum, the pro-dictator did venture to attempt to entrap 
him ; but the wily Carthaginian by an ingenious ruse slipped I7 
and made his way to Geranium followed closely hj the Boman 
army. But this prudent policy of Fabius was marred by the 
malignity of party spite, which began to whisper in the Forum and 
in the camp that his caution was cowardice, and that no true 
Boman would sit idly by while Italy was ravaged. The dissatis- 
faction with the policy of cautious delay found expression in 
the master of the horse, the pro-dictator's second in command, 
&[. Minucius. It chanced, as the winter drew on, that Fabius 
Tossed over to Rome for a few days, leaving his policy in the hands 
f Minucius, who carried it out by reversing it. He tempted 
lannibal to leave the neighbourhood of Gerunium, and by a not 
inskilful manoeuvre cut down a company of Carthaginian foragers^ 
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and came to within a little of occupying Gerunium, where all the 
winter stores of the enemy had been collected. What clearer 
proof could be given that the popular view was correct? A 
tribune, Metilius, pushed a law through the comitia of the tribes, 
by which the master of the horse was to hold an equal command 
with his superior officer, a curious instance of the Roman passion for 
the letter of the law, which is often inconsistent with the spirit of 
it ; an instance, too, of that extreme logical precision, which often 
Two becomes absurdly illogical. To avoid deposing the 

dictators, guppgnie and ultimate magistrate, whose justification 
was that arbitrary authority was demanded by the necessity 
of the state, they had made another supreme and ultimate magis- 
trate, who could only neutralize the other, or else lead to a hope- 
less collision. 

Never was a more stupid measure passed in a political assembly 
than the lex Metilia ; it shows that the tribes had at least lost their 
head. The two dictators divided the army between them. Minucius 
and his two legions were inveigled by Hannibal into an engagement ; 
from the hollows near the battlefield suddenly issued unexpected 
foes, whom the cunning Carthaginian had hidden in ambush ; and 
it would have fared ill with the choice of the populace had not 
the choice of the nobility come to the rescue. Minucius had the 
sense to resign his untenable position. But the dictatorship of 
Fabius — the " cunctatorship " we might almost say — was drawing 
to an end. The old Boman poet, Ennius, has immortalized his 

policy in the line 

" Unus homo nobis cimctabdo restituit rem." 

And this was precisely what he had done: he had held his 
troops in the presence of Hannibal immovable, unassailable, until 
their trembling timidity, created by the experience of the Trebia 
and the Trasimenian Lake, was turned into a burning desire to 
fight; he had made the hostile army realize that Italy was not 
conquered by the defeat of her troops. Without genius, without 
military ability of any kind, he had embodied in himself the 
old invincij^le spirit of Home; he had haunted the march of 
the conqueror. Encamped at Arpi, or attacking Yenusia, or pene- 
trating the passes of the Samnites, or ranging the meadows of 
Campania, Hannibal never could shake himself free from the 
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squire palisading of the Roman camp, wLich frowned upon him 
from the hill-side. 

But the violence of party schism, so the belief ran at Rome, was 
leading to a neglect of the national gods, which foreboded ill for 
the state. While the imperturbable Senate was sending reinforce- 
ments to Spain, and embassies to Philip of Macedon and to the 
Illyrians and Ligurians, with as haughty a tone as if Hannibal had 
been at the end of the world ; while it was declining the profifered 
help of Hiero, though courteously accepting his goddess of Victory 
weighing 325 lbs. of gold as an omen, to be placed in the Temple 
of Capitoline Jupiter, the comitia were electing a The election 
godless democrat, a butcher's son, to the consulship, °'^^^®^^'*"' 
to take the command for the ensuing year. 8iQ b.o. 

We must remember that our historians breathe the spirit of 
aristocratic prejudice ; but, without believing all the scandals about 
this plebeian, C, Terentius Varro, we can see that this was no time 
to send divided counsels to the battlefield: it was, therefore, a 
calamity incident to the Roman system that the army now 
enlisted of eight Roman legions ^^ and an equal number of allies 
had to face Hannibal, commanded one day by the consul Varro, 
whom every aristocrat in the army inwardly cursed, and the next 
day by the consul L. ^milius PauUus, who we may suppose was 
not more acceptable to the soldiers of popular sympathies. On 
the other hand, we must so far correct the implications of our 
authorities as to remember that Varro and Paullus acted together in 
harmony ; they were not influenced by the political rancour of 
their respective partisans. 

Early in the spring Hannibal moved from Gerunium, where the 
stores were exhausted, to the little town of Cannae on the Aufidus 
where he hoped to surprise the stores of the Romans. 8I6B.0. 
The " boisterous, far-resounding '* Aufidus, which Ca«"^»' 
Horace has made as familiar to us as our own childish associations, 
was to see a sight which even now thrills us with terror, though 
we only read of it in books. In Rome it was the talk in every 
assembly of people that the Roman army was lying within six 

^^ The legioD on this occasion was greatly strengthened in numbers ; no 
fewer than 5000 infantry and 300 cavalry were enrolled. Thus the full 
Roman force at Canns was over 80,000 men. 
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miles of Hannibal, on the south side of the stream^ intending to 
strike a blow. The air was full of omens and portents ; possibly no 
one knew the most serious omen of all, that while the huge army 
was being thrown to one side or the other of the river on alternate 
days, the spirits of Hannibal were rising to a jubilant height. It 
was on a hot June day that Varro was in command ; he led the 
whole army across to the north of the Aufidus, and drew it up in 
four squares facing a curve of the river^ beyond which could be 
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PLAN OF THE BATTLE OP CANN^ (216 B.C.). 

seen the camp of Hannibal. In the van of his right wing was one 
squadron of cavalry under PauUus ; in the van of the left wing he 
stationed himself with the remainder. His maniples were sixteen 
lines deep, instead of ten, for otherwise it would not have been 
possible to bring his large force into the limited field, to face the 
small Carthaginian army. Hannibars infantry was not half as 
numerous as the serried ranks in front of him ; even his cavalry 
was but slightly superior in strength, but there were still 2000 of 
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the terrible Numidian horse, who faced Varro's own squadron, and 
he could mass an overwhelming weight of 8000 Gallic and African 
horse upon the 2400 Roman cavaliers, the pick of the senatorial 
and equestrian families, who were under the command of PauUus. 
Leaving 10,000 foot, however, to protect his camp, he could only 
bring 20,000 foot soldiers across the river to meet the terrific shock 
of eight solid Roman legions, backed by their complement of allies. 
But these 20,000 men were disposed in the most ingenious way ; 
the Gallic and Spanish contingent occupied the centre of the semi- 
circle of the stream in a kind of hollow triangle, the apex of which 
menaced the Roman line ; the African infantry were drawn up in 
two bodies, a little in the rear to the right and left of Hannibal's 
this wedge. It was a portent indeed, that the spirits ^*^ ■pints. 
of Hannibal were irrepressible ; '* a jest in time of danger shows the 
pulses even." We are told that as Hannibal and Gisco watched 
from, an eminence the armies forming as we have described, this 
conversation took place : — Gisco (nervously) : " The number of the 
enemy is astonishing I " Hannibal (gravely) : " There is something 
which is still more astonishing." Gisco (more nervously) : ** What 
is that ? '* Hannibal (more gravely) : " Why, that in all that host 
there is not a single man whose name is Gisco ! " It was irre- 
sistible ; inextinguishable laughter ran along the lines ; the spirit of 
the general seized his men. 

The battle began. Hasdrubal with his 8000 scattered to the 
winds Paullus and his Roman knights, rode in the rear of the 
Roman host, and fell upon Varro's Italian cavalry from behind. 
These also broke and fled, followed by the fleet Numidians, while 
Hasdrubal turned his attention to the Roman infantry. This had 
moved forward en masse, and Lad driven back the wedge until the 
Carthaginian army was pressed against the river on all sides in a 
concave semicircle ; it seemed as if the very weight of the Roman 
maniples must crush the thin ranks of Spaniards and Libyans into 
the boisterous stream, when Hasdrubars elated and victorious 
squadion fell upon the legions in the rear. Had the gods forgotten 
Rome ? Surely they were smiling derisively now at the impious 
butcher's son who had laughed at their auspicia ; for, hemmed in 
on every side, the mighty Roman army was mown down on that 
hot June day like the harvest before the September sickle. There 
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the brave -^milius Panllus, who had fought the Illyrian pirates, 
smitten by a Balearic slinger still amid the surge of war clung 
t<3 the saddle cheering on his men, but at last he fell exhausted ; 
and the pro-consul Cn. Servilius fell, and poor gallant hot-headed 
Minucius too, and the quaestors of the two consular armies, and 
twenty-one military tribunes (colonels as we may call them). It 
was a long harvest-day for the Carthaginian sword, eight hours 
without pause for food or rest. But the great sun was setting, 
that god Apollo, whose votary had foretold this disaster, who 
was to be propitiated in future by the Apollinarian games : for 
the present he looked upon 50,000 slaughtered Romans, sixty 
slaughtered senators, and slaughtered knights so numerous that 
when their golden rings were collected from the stiff fingers, 
they filled three bushel measures, to be emptied before the 
astonished eyes of an assembled Carthaginian senate. But ple- 
beian Varro rode off the field to Canusium, and collecting such 
fragments of the army as he could, lay that night in the colony 
of Venusia ; and for this he was formally thanked by the Roman 
people, who never showed their greatness so strikingly as in these 
moments of irretrievable disaster ; no impassioned recriminations, 
still less the brutal Carthaginian frenzy which crucified a defeated 
general, but grave, dignified thanks because " the consul had not 
despaired of the republic.** 

This was not the only circumstance which gives to the days after 
CannaB an interest almost painful in its intensity. We too may 
publicly thank the Roman people for not having despaired of 
their country : the immovable Fabius whose stout heart reanimated 
Rome : the young Scipio, who swore by the gods he would not leave 
Italy, and would thrust through with his sword any who should 
propose to leave it : and M. Claudius Marcellus who was preparing 
to retrieve the plebeian name. These men have taught us the 
strength and heroism of human nature, have taiight us " not to 
despair of that republic," which is wider even than Rome, 
humanity. Nevertheless, there had been no such days as those 
in the city since Brennus marched through the open gates and 
camped in the Forum, one hundred and seventy-four years before. 
The games of Ceres could not be celebrated, for it was not lawful 
to celebrate them with tears ; but who in Rome was not weeping in 
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those bitter days ? The wails of the women drowned the voices 
of the senators in the Curia. And as if to add to the horror of the 
scene, the Sibylline books again said, that a Greek man and woman 
and a Gaulish man and woman must be buried alive in the cattle 
market; and it was done. The awful whispers began to reach the 
city that the old enemy, Samnium, and the more recent enemies in 
Lucania and Bruttium, the Greek cities, and even Apulia, were 
throwing off their allegiance ; and it was murmured that in Capua, 
the Carthaginian party was gaming ground. Men u^^i^groign^ 
looked down the Appian Way, and expected to see the after the 
flying Numidian cavalry ; but there came instead some 
of the 20,000 pisoners sent by Hannibal on parole, to propose a 
ransom and Carthalo to propose a peace. The heart of the invader 
must have sunk within him, when the prisoners returned with the 
news that Roman gold could not be wasted in purchasing dediticii^ 
men who could surrender in battle ; the Bomans preferred to 
purchase with their money slaves to fill the legions, and already 
was the new dictator, M. Junius Pera, at the head of 25,000 men. 
As to peace, the Romans now as fifty years before could not 
treat with an enemy while he was on the soil of Italy. It is this 
inflexible resolution, of which the incorruptible colonies were but 
the material expression, which still fills us with admiration, which 
must then have filled Hannibal with despair. It is the fact, that 
in the face of this, Hannibal still held his ground in Italy for 
thirteen years ; that makes us call Hannibal the greatest of ancient 
generals. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE SECOND PUNIC WAB (continttect). 

Second Febiod. — From CwniuB to Zama. 

We may pause here for a moment to notice how the vacancies in 
the Senate were filled, hecanse not only will it give us some idea of 
How the the construction of that body, but it will also illus- 
fienatTwere *^t® *^® Roman inflexibility on its less favourable 
flued. gide. It was only four years since the last Lustrum 
had been held (220 b.c.)* It was determined, therefore, to choose 
an extraordinary magistrate in the place of regular censors to 
conduct the lectio senatus. There was already a dictator in the 
field, but M. Fabius Maximus Buteo, who had been censer in 
241 B.C., ivas named by Varro as dictator for six months to carry 
out this particular business. And now a very remark- 
proposal of able proposal was made by Sp. Carvilius: it was 
p. arv us. ^^^^ ^^^ citizens from each of the Latin communities 
should be called up into the Senate. Such a course would have 
drawn the Italian population into a closely welded body, which 
might have prevented the great Social war one hundred and thirty 
years later ; but the bare proposal awoke all the old Roman preju- 
dices ; another Manlius recalled the fierce language of his ancestor 
before the Latin war, and by an unanimous vote the speech of 
Carvilius was buried in silence. Then the dictator proceeded to fill 
up the one hundred and seventy-seven places in the Senate. First, 
he named all those men who had held a curule office since the last 
lustrum (t.e. consuls, praetors, and curule aediles), but had not yet 
been formally enrolled on the album senatoriitm; then he named all 
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who had held the plebeian magistracies of sedile or tribune ; then 
all who had been quasstora ; finally any citizen who could show 
in his house spoils taken from an enemy, or that most honour- 
able chaplet of oak leaves, which was given as a reward for 
paving a fellow-citizen's life on the battlefield. Thus the Senate 
was replenished with those who had been most honoured, whether 
in the Forum or the camp ; and Fabius resigned his dictatorship. 

On every hand it began to be plain that even the slaughter of 
Cannaa did not express the ultimate will of the immortal gods; 
" touched with pity for the empire, they had left a remnant of the 
Roman name." Before the year was out the good oieamsof 
news was announced in the Forum that the self- ■^<'C®8«' 
confidence in sending reinforcements to the two Scipios in Spain, 
while the very safety of the city yet seemed threatened, had 
justified itself, for in a great battle on the Hiberus, Hasdrubal, 
who was coming to the assistance of his brother in Italy, had been 
completely defeated, thus being hindered for nine years from 
crossing the Alps. The Roman army was filled up with Celtiberian 
mercenaries ; an alliance was formed with the Numidian Syphax ; 
and by the time that P. Scipio and his brother met death at 
the hands of Hasdrubal and Mago, the favourite of 212 b. 
heaven, the son of Publius, was receiving the divine ^^oipio^* 
afflatus which was to carry him to Carthage, draw ^ Spain. 
Hannibal from Italy, and bring to an end the war. While we 
follow the flagging interest of the war in Campania, we must re- 
member that all the time the young hero, who was aedile at 
twenty-three, and pro-consul 1 before he was ever consul, was 
seizing New Carthage and conquering Spain, and veiling himself 
in a mystical nimbus through which we are still bound to regard 
him, for Polybius himself could not escape the charm. The 
counter drama, working itself out in Spain, touches with even 
a more romantic pathos the mournful drama of Hannibars later 
years in Italy. 

The first result of CannaB was that the second city in Italy 
Capua, opened its gates to Hannibal. He thus obtained what he 

1 The breakdown of the old constitutional machinery under the stress 
of foreign wars and enlarging dependencies is one of the features ot the 
period which should be constantly marked and borne in mind>. 
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had desired ever since Trasimenus, a basis of operations in tbe 

neighbourhood of Rome. But the Capuans declined to 

Capua revolts. ^^^ j^ -y^ army ; and his attempts on Neapolis and 

Kola failed. At this last place he first came into contact with 
M. Claudius Marcellos (who, as consul six years before, had won 
the spolia opima, p. 74), whose dead body nine years later he was 
to honour with a respectful burial — the first general of any capacity 
that the Hannibalic war elicited from Rome. The siege of the 

oatuinum Campanian town of Casilinum, on the hill across the 
resists. Voltumus facing Capua, in which the motley garrison 
held out until they were reduced to eat the leather thongs of their 
shields, must have impressed the great general with the hopelessness 
of his task. Italy was studded with Casilinums. If little towns 
of this kind made such a defence, what could be expected of Latin 
colonies, Roman colonies, Rome herself? Even Casilinum was 
recaptured next year ; and Marcellus, in the pitiless Roman way, 
attacked the garrison which had surrendered, in defiance of the 
stipulation. There was little chivalry in the ordinary Roman 
charactw. 

Hannibal wintered in the luxurious capital of Campania. Rome 

was straining every nerve to bring back her moral and physical 

816 B.C. strength. To this year belongs her first sumptuary 

i<ex oppia. 1^^^ ^y^Q i^ Oppia, which forbade women to have 

more than half an ounce of gold or to dress in variegated garments. 
Indeed, it was no time for unnecessary expenditure. Every penny 
which the war-tax (tributum) or private patriotism could yield 
was wanted. The result of the effort was, that before Hannibal's 
astonished eyes rose eight new legions. He had slaughtered 
120,000 Roman soldiers, but his foe seemed inexhaustible. On 
the other hand, he was at length receiving aid from Carthage; 
Philip of Macedon was promising an alliance ; and, most important ' 
of all, Hiero was dead, and there was a possibility of the inveterate 
rivalry between Greek and Carthaginian in Sicily giving way to a 
united effort against the arrogant republic. The Grauls too were 
not. apparently disposed of by the religious murder in the Forum 
Boarium. The Boii had defeated Postumius, and out of a cup 
made of his skull they were now pouring libations to their gods. 
The new consuls were Q. Fabius Maximus Cunctator and H* 
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Claudius Marcellus^ respectively called the '* Shield and the Sword ^ 
of Rome ; but even before they entered on their office _ ^ « ^ 

fll A ^3 o 

their predecessor Tiberius Gracchus, had gained a 
victory over Hanno and liberated the slaves who formed his army 
on the occasion. From their consulship the tide ^i^oij^jyn, 
turns against Hannibal. For two years the great sgraioat 
Carthaginian tried to gain a footing in Southern 
Italy^ relying on the democratic party which was always to be 
found in every Greek city, and was always in opposition to Rome ; 
but by the time he had secured an entrance into Tarentum — 
though the citadel still remained in the hands of the small -Roman 
garrison— an event had happened in Sicily which permanently 
decided the ownership of the island. It is a grim story. The 
Romans had no pity for rebellious subjects, and when Sicily, in the 
year 214 B.G., declared almost unanimously for Carthage, and Himilco 
landed to secure the old battlefield of Greek and Carthagiuian, and 
of Carthaginian and Roman, Marcellus went over to supersede the 
prastor Appius Claudius, his teeth set with a firmness which we can 
easily imagine from the busts of the Marcellan family. 

Leontini and Enna and many other cities were punished in a 
way which makes the blood run cold and in two years' time came 
the crowning horror of Syracuse. Tet it is hard to pity men who 
'had so little pity for each other ; and if we are disposed to condemn 
the conduct of Marcellus, we must condemn still more severely the 
horrible outrages of the Syracusans themselves upon the family of 
their wise and virtuous prince Hiero. Marcellus took uareeUus 
the great city from the height of Epipolas, which had s^^JJJJge^ 
seen the famous efforts of Niclas and Demosthenes ^^ b.o. 
and the Athenians two centuries before. We are told that he shed 
tears when he saw the city in his power. When he returned to 
Borne he dedicated a temple to the deities Honour and Virtue. We 
may believe that he did not approve of the murder of the great 
mechanician, Archimedes, whose gigantic burning glass had set 
the Roman fleet on fire, and whose great engines, like living claws, 
had lifted the Roman siege works and Roman soldiers and even 
great ships aloft, dashing them down again with destructive force.^ 

* Banke, Weltgeschichte, ii« 238, gives reasons for not discrediting these 
Btoiies. 
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But the only consideration which can reconcile us at €dl to the 

„ ^ Eoman treatment of Sicily is the extremity in which 

Excuse for j j 

Boxnan the state found itself after CannsB — an extremity 
crue y. ^j^^jj^ would have made it hard for a much more 
humane general than the rough uncultivated Marcellus, even for a 
Scipio or a Laelius, to act entirely without passion. And -this con- 
sideration must he present to us when we come, as we are coming, 
to the recapture of Capua. With the revolt at Tarentum — a result 
due it is said to the severe punishment of the Tarentine hostages 
by the Romans because of an attempt to escape — Hannibal began 
a new period of activity. Two armies of irregular troops were 
annihilated by one of his rapid marches, and even the two consular 
armies, which were beleaguering the ghilty Capua, quickly de- 
camped when his forces appeared over the hill-top, so that he was 
able to revictual the city before the leaguer closed around it. But 
Hannibal must have realized by this time that bis great under- 
taking was a failure. The citadel of Tarentum, standing in tbe 
centre of the city impregnable faithful to Rome, seemed but a symbol 
of the Roman power, which neither force nor diplomacy could 
assail. His Numidians had been recruited from Africa by 4000 
fiesh men, and forty elephants had reached him from the home 
government. His army continued invincible but futile. There 
The Boxnans ^®^® three armies, however, now throwing a complete 
besieare double line of circumvallation round devoted Capua, 
apua. rjijjg praetor, 0. Nero, was co-operating with the two 
consuls of 212 B.C., Q. Fulvius Flaccus and App. Claudius Pulcher. 
A Numidian messenger stole through the closely guarded lines 
to summon Hannibal again from Tarentum. Again, 
all of a sudden, the army of Hannibal appeared on 
Mount Tifata. But the assault on the outer line, accompanied 
by an assault from the besieged on the inner line, failed. It 
illustrates the hopeless incapacity of an ancient army for siege 
operationfi to learn that Hannibal could only attack the Roman line 
by filling up the foss with the carcases of the slain elephants. 

Hannibal saw but one way of relieving his allies. He would 
march upon Rome, not with any hope of taking the city, but with 
the hope that the Romans, panic-stricken at the realization of a 
fear they had felt for five years past, would summon the consxds 
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from the walls of Capua* But tlie cool head of Fabius who was in 
Rome guessed the meaning of that manceuvre, and would only 
permit one of the consuls Flaccus to be recalled. Thus the 
leaguer of the rebel city was not broken. Hannibal failed in his 
purpose, but he left an indelible impression of his terrible presence 
upon the Roman mind. Looming through a mist of romantic 
fable unconquerabla pitiless he was actually seen touching the 
walls of Rome, hurling with his own hand a spear into the sacred 
Pomoerium. He had marched along the Via Latina, Hannibal at 
driving crowds of fugitives before him, who sought *^® «ate«. 
refuge in the city. He had passed by Anagnia, and emerged into 
the Roman Campagna by Mount Algidus, where in the infant days 
of the state the hostile iBquians had often encamped. He had 
fixed his camp on the Anio, within three miles of the Esquiline. 
To realize the state of feeling in Rome during those days of 
panic would be to get at the very heart of the Hannibalic war. 
The Senate left the Curia and sat in the Forum, to reassure by 
their calm composure the excited crowds. Fabius noticed from the 
battlements that the ravagers spared his property. It was a cunning 
attempt on the part of Hannibal to bring suspicion on him ; but he 
forthwith offered the property for sale; and such was the effect 
of his quiet confidence that the market price even of the land on 
which the camp of the enemy was drawn never fell an a^. Yet 
what a flimsy obstacle seemed to stand between Hannibal and his 
ambition! There were, says Livy, twelve hundred fugitive Nu. 
midians in Rome — even Hannibal's soldiers, it seems, could desert, 
though they could never mutiny — and Flaccus had encamped them 
on the Aventine ; but, thinking one day they would be more useful 
upon the broken ground of the Esquiline, which was at this time a 
kind of suburb, with beautiful gardens and mansions scattered about 
the ravines and natural hollows, he gave the word for them to 
march through the Velabrum and the Forum and the Carinse. 
Some observers on the Capitol spread the awful rumour that Han- 
nibal's cavalry was in the city, had effected an entrance from the 
side of the Janiculum. Nothing but the sight of Hannibal's camp 
on the east prevented the terrified people from pouring out through 
the Colline and the Esquiline gates. " Hannibal proximus urhi " 
b one of those spectsu^les which have always arrested the attention 
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of men, becadse the '* might have been " seems so nearl j realized* 
Only the mound of Servius between him and his lifelong purpose 
to sack the city ! But the appearance is a little deceptive. Behind 
the mound of Servius was the constitution of Servius — that firm, 
compact, immovable political framework which is the true greatness 
of Boi&e. Against this no mere military genius could prevail. 
Hannibal marched away into the Sabine country, and made his 
way back to Tarentum, Borne unsacked, Capua unrelieved. 

Capua fell ; the Senate, in whose hands the government of tfa« 
town had been left after the Samnite wars, had to be annihilated, 
an B.C. Terrible are the exigendes of imperialism ; they leave 
^c?pSre " "^^ ToovEL for compassion. For a Roman magistrate 
Capua, in dealing with a revolted subject city to show 
compassion would have been a kind of treason. The people who 
idolized Brutus and Tibertus and Manlius for not sparing their 
own sons, who were ready at any time to ky down their own lives 
for the sake of the state, which always was in effect the sole object 
of religious worship, could not in consistency hesitate to "war 
down the rebels." ^ Tet we, whose religion is not a religion of state 
policy but a religion of divine humanity, watch that awful day of 
vengeance from Mount Tifata with a shudder which no ancient 
heart could understand. Twenty-seven senators met in the house 
of Yibius Yirrius, and with a kind of ghastly hilarity pass round 
the poisoned cup. Then the gates are opened. Twenty-eight more 
of the devoted number are carried to Teanum, twenty-fire more to 
Cales, and scourged and beheaded before the unswerving eyes of 
Q. Fulvius Flaccus in the two market places, that in the one 
instance the Campanian settlements in the other the Latin colonies 
may see the inevitable penalty of revolt. It was said that a letter 
from Rome was sent to binder the execution, but that Flaccus kept 
it unopened until the last prisoner was dead. Iliat is quite impro- 
bable, for it was not the bloodthirstiness of Flaccus but the policy 
of Rome which exacted this condign punishment. In Rome itself 
three hundred Capuans, faithful soldiers in the Roman army, were 
shortly afterwards executed on a suspicion of setting fire to the 
city, a suspicion only substantiated by that most futile engine of 
Roman law the ttture of slaves. 

* Parcere subjectis et jdebellare superbos. 
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This was the treatment of the Capuan nobility ; the commonalty 
were scattered among the Latin colonies or sold into slavery. But 
the beautiful city still smiled on the Voltumus which washed her 
feet. As a political community it vanished, as a centre of refine- 
ment and luxury it remained. A Roman preefect was sent year by 
year to govern it, and its fertile and enchanting territory became 
puhlicus ager, a rich possession for the Roman treasury, which was 
never lost till the time of Caasar. Atella and Calatia were treated 
in the same way. 

It was a great year for Home ; the patience and courage of her 
people seemed on the point of receiving their reward. Marcellus 
returned in the summer and led his magnificent Triuinpii 
triumph up the Alban Mount because the Senate ofMarceUus, 

811 B O. 

would only allow him an ovation;* but the great 
model of the city and harbour of Syracuse was carried in the pro- 
cession to the CapitoL He was elected consul again, chosen by 
fate, thought the people, to face Hannibal in Italy. In the 
autumn an alliance with iBtolia imposed a check on the warlike 
intentions of Macedonia. Meanwhile young P. Scipio had received 
the appointment to command in Spain. Men thought that Han- 
nibal must soon give up his fruitless pur(X)se. But meu did not 
understand Hannibal. For eight years more the great general 
remained invincible in the field. In the attempt to recover the 
cities of Apulia, Cn. Fulvias the praetor perished with his army 
(210 B.C.). Even Marcellus was driven to take refuge in Yenusia 
and to remain quiet. On the other hand Tarentum was recovered 
(209 B.C.) by the consul, the great Fabius (consul for the fifth 
time) ; and gradually the Roman power in Italy checked confined 
reduced by the genius of Hannibal began to return to its old limits. 
Rome could bear the loss of her greatest men, for it was not 
in great men that her greatness consisted. Thus the death of 
Harcellus in a skirmish, near Locri, and of his fellow ... _, _ 
consul, T. Quinctius Grispinus, who succumbed to his Two consaia 
wounds soon after, though never before had the two 
chief magistrates fallen in battle together, left Hannibal in much 
the same position as before. # 

* In law it rested with the imperator alone whether or no he should have 
a triumph ; but in practice he never ventured to have one in Rome against 
the wish of the Senate. 
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A much greater danger than this had been weathered the year 
before. Twelve Latin colonies in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
Exhaustion ^''^®*» Nepete, Sutrium, Alba, Carseoli, Sora, Suessa, 
of the Circeii, Setia, Gales, Narnia, and Interamna refused 
further supplies. They had no wish to revolt ; they 
were simply exhausted. For a moment it seemed as if the com- 
pact framework of the Roman power was about to give way. But 
the other Latin colonies, headed by Fregellaa, came to express their 
ability and readiness to help. It must have filled Hannibal with 
wonder ; there were thirty Romes or more, and each was inexpug- 
nable. Gould he hope to exhaust them ? that was the question. 

The answer to that question was furnished in the neighbourhood 
of an old burgess colony, Sena Gallica. Hasdrubal had slipped away 
from Spain, and following in the steps of his great brother, had 
reached the frontier of Italy with a large army. The family 
chronicles of the Gornelii wo\ild have it that P. Scipio had just 
defeated him at Biecula. It is not always that we have so- patent 
a fact as Hasdrubars presence on the Metaurus with which to 
prune the luxuriant foliage of the family chronicles. ' 
The crisis of the war had come. This was felt in 
Rome ; and by the favour of the gods the consular elections had 
provided a man of courage and ability to take the command. This 
was G. Glaudius Nero, who was sent to keep Hannibal occupied iu 
the south, while his colleague M. Livius Salinator was to march 
against Hasdrubal in Gisalpine Gaul. But he ventured to dis- 
regard his commission ; by a happy chance the messenger sent to 
Hannibal with the summons to meet the new Spanish army at 
Narnia fell into Roman hands, and Nero determined that he, and not 

H Bdrubai Hannibal, should go to meet Hasdrubal. It was a 

slain on the bold step, that march of two hundred miles along the 
east coast of Italy, but it was successful. Working 
in true Roman fashion with his colleague who was a personal 
enemy, he overthrew Hasdrubal on the Metaurus. The Garthaginian 
army, finding Hannibal had not come and fearing the worst, was 
attempting to withdraw across the river into Gisalpine Gkiul, there 
to wait for news; but the guides proved faithless and morning 
revealed to the Romans their enemies in a state of exhaustion and 
disarray. Nevertheless the Spaniards fought with desperate bravery. 
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tfnd the Grauls occupied an impregnable position. The battle was 
only detennined by a brilliant movement on the part of Kero, who 
passed behind his own line and assailed the enemy unexpectedly 
Ui flank. Hasdrubal perished gloriously ; and six days later Nero 
reappeared in his proper place in the south. Hasdrubal's head was 
thrown into his brother's lines as an announcement of the battle. 
It was a heart-breaking moment for Hannibal. He looked at the 
white face, exclaiming, ** I recognize .the fortunes of Carthage." In 
that hour he knew that he had lived in vain. As for the feelings 
which prevailed in Rome, no pen could adequately describe them; 
When the march of Nero was announced every one realized how 
much depended on the issue ; not a senator left the Curia, not a 
citizen the Forum ; every temple was crowded with Roman matrons. 
Towards evening two horsemen rode in from Namia with the news 
of the victory. Then came a letter, which was read to the surging 
masses from the height of the Vulcanal ; then the messengers came 
from the consuls. All the city poured out along the Flaminian 
Way and met them at the Mulvian bridge. But the The joy in 
news was incredible. It could not be — a brother of Bome. 
Haimibal, a son of Hamilcar slain ! the omen of Capua confirmed ! 
the horrors of CannaB reversed ! 

For three days a solemn supplicatio was held to thank the gods^ 
the immortal gods, who had decided against Melcarth, and pitiless 
Moloch, and impure ^ Tanith. Then the two consuls came to the 
Temple of Bellona to meet the Senate and wait to enter the city 
in triumph. Livius rode first on a car drawn by four horses, for it 
was by his auspicia that the battle was fought ; but all eyes dwelt 
on Nero, who rode his Var horse behind his colleague. Then 
Livius dedicated a Temple of Youth in the Circus Maximus, as if 
the gaiety and joy which had been lost were now returning. . 

It was the battle on the Metaurus which decided the fate of 
Spain ; when Scipio went to subdue that peninsula to j^j^pQ^^j^^^g ^f 
Rome he had no great battle to fight. The strength ^^ battle, 
and chivalry of the Carthaginian power in Spain" had perished with 
Hasdrubal in the great attempt to relieve Hannibal in Italy. 

The toils were closing in around Hannibal. Foiled and con- 
finedy yet still unconquerable, he heard the bitter news of what 

' The Phoenician goddess of Lust. 
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was passing in Spain. He was now nnable to leave the Bruttian 
PromontcHry. He was preparing an inscription to be placed in 
the Temple of Lacinian Juno not far from Croton which should 
tell to after ages the story of his great campaign ; that record we 
now read worked into the history of Polybius. No hero ever 
strove more manfully through long years of danger and difficulty 
to work out a great end for mankind than Hannibal strove to 
bring the forces of the Western power which his father had 
organized to crush the Italian state. But now two armies had 
come from Spain to no purpose ; and he began to hear how Scipio, 
Bo ' n *'^6d by Neptune, had taken Hamilcar's city, New 
victories Carthage; how, by chivalrous generosity, he had 
^^ ^ won the hearts of the Spaniards ; how, by persistent 
valour, he had compressed the Carthaginians within their first 
and their last Spanish possession, Cadiz (206 b.c.); then how 
his brother Mago, driven from S^iain to the Balearic Islands 
(205 B.C.), had crossed over to Genoa, and tried for two long years 
to organize some opposition to Rome in the rude mountains of 
Liguria, but beaten in the Insubrian country and wounded and 
heart-sicky summoned to Carthage to protect her walls^ had died 
before he ever saw the towers of the Byrsa (203 B.C.). All this 
Hannibal's messengers told him. Late in the year 206 b.o. too 
he heard that the young hero Scipio had met the Senate in the 
Temple of Bellona, to tell them that Spain was theirs, and he was 
ready to make Africa theirs also. And Scipio was the chosen of 
the gods. 

Round the head of Scipio was an aureole of glory. He was 
accustomed to go daily to the Capitol and hold mystic communion 

p comeUuB ^^^^ Jupiter, as once Numa Pompilius communed 
Scipio with the nymph Egeria ; and the awestruck people 

(Afiricanus . ^^^j^ \i\ji&h. the tumult of the Forum as they saw 

his beautiful face irradiated with a celestial intelligence passing 
through them back to his house in the Tuscan Street under the 
Palatine. He was but thirty years of age ; but, as at twenty-three 
he declared that if the people thought him old enough for the 
tsdileship ^ he «was old enough, so now he might say that if the 
gods had marked him for their own, he was surely worthy of 

• V. p. 99. 
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the people's choice to bold the consulship. And consul he was 
made. But the Senate did nut love the favourite of ooxiaui. 
the gods. He was despatched to Sicily with but «06B.o. 
two legions and thirty ships ; and the scandal of the Curia then 
murmured that he was living in luxurious ease, dressed in Greek 
clothes, reading Greek books, at Syracuse. The age for under^ 
standing demigods was clearly passed. Taking Uttle heed of his 
•critics, Scipio managed to wrest Locri from Hannibal, who was 
thus confined to Groton and the neighbourhood ; and it was said 
that the awful vengeance taken upon the Locrians was rather 
what the gods might take than what became a man. And all 
the time he was preparing for his descent upon the African 
coast. At length he sailed from LilybsBum with solemn prayers 
uttered in the hearing of the crowded quays, and landed safely 
— happy omen — at Fair Promontory in the Tunisian jjondaia 

Gulf. Aftloa. 

But it was well for Eome that the gods had at length espoused 
her cause; for human strength was failing her« The victors of 
Metaurus were censors this year, and they found -50420 
on the roll of citizens only 214,000 men, 56,000 Tribes' 
fewer than when the war began. And Scipio's little 
fleet and two legions were but a remnant indeed, if one remem* 
bered the mighty armament of Begulus and Manlius forty years 
before. 

Only the gods could help : Masinissa, the Numidian ally of 
Rome, came to meet Scipio, not with an army, but as an outlaw. 
Sypbax, King of the Massassylians, who should have been the ally 
of Rome, had been won to the Carthaginian cause by the lovely 
bribe which Hasdrubal, son of Gisco, offered him — ^his daughter 
Sophonisbe. Thus Scipio had to wait in the neighbourhood of 
Utica, on a spot called ever after the Cwtra Cornelia, till the will 
of the gods should declare itself. 

The Senate prolonged the proconsular authority of Scipio *' till 
the war should be finished." This was a mark of sos B.q 
confidence ; it was a sign, too^ of portentous omen, as ^thort^ 
will be seen later on. proioncwi. 

The will of the gods did before long declare itself. Syphax and 

' Yet in 208 b.o. we find twenty legions in the field, U mote than 100,000 
men. 
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Hasdrubal were surprised and beaten, leaving 40,000 men dead on 
Bcipio's *^® ^^^ Sophonibbe, so the tragic story went, 

victory, became the bride of Masinissa, and drank the cup 
of poison at his bidding when Scipio bade him show his fidelity 
by putting her away. And Masinissa v as rewarded by the title 
of king which Scipio conferred upon him ; and was reserved to be 
a torment to the humbled Carthaginians. 

And now the long-silenced peace party in Carthage found a voice 
again, and began to make advances to Scipio ; but the inexorable 
Senate did not suffer him to listen. Nothing, therefore, remained 
for the Carthaginian government but to summon the sons of 
Hamilcar to drive Scipio from Libyan soil. Mago, as we just saw, 

Hannibal ^^'^ before he could obey the summons ; but Hannibal 

recaUed. heard and obeyed the voice of his country. 

For fifteen years he had flashed from point to point over the 
Italian country, and had never, so Polybius expressly tells us, been 
defeated in the field; but now the fiame was paling. Hannibal 
left Italy. For five days the city rang with hymns of thanks- 
giving to the gods, and Fabius, who seemed the incarnation of the 
state's passive power of resistance, was crowned with the chaplet 
of jgrass, and so died towards the year's end as it were overwhelmed 
with joy (203 b.c.). 

Hannibal spent the winter at Hadrumetum, and it was not till 
the autumn of the following year that he found himself confront- 

202 BO ^^^ Scipio at the fountain head of a tributary of the 

Battle of . Bagradas, not far from Zama. The three lines of the 

°^' Carthaginian army advanced to the battle, preceded 

by eighty elephants, Scipio, who was in no way bound by the 

mechanical rules of tradition either in politics or in tactics, varied 

The battle the accustomed arrangement of a Roman army to 
*"^^* meet this formidable vanguard. At this period the 
legion consisted of three lines, besides the velites or light-armed 
(1200 men) : the first line, the hastatiy and the second line, the 
principes, were each broken up into ten maniples;^ and the 
maniples were arranged like the squares on a chess-board, so that 
if the hastatif when their pila were discharged found themselves 
unable to support the battle, they could fall back, and the principes 
could advance through the openings, and discharge. their j>i7a ; then 

• The maniple of the two first lines contained 120. of the third line 60 men. 
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the ten smaller maniples of the triariiy the veterans of the legion, 
remained in the rear ready in case of emergency. 

Scipio now arranged his maniples behind each other, so that 
long avenues were left between the columns from the van to the 
rear. ' The battle began, and the elephants, judiciously goaded by 
the Boman spears and sword-points, rushed down the open valleys 
and passed harmlessly out behind them. Then Masinissa had 
furnished Nimiidian cavalry to meet the horsemen of Hannibal; 
so that the long struggle between Home and Carthage was at last to 
be decided by a fair fight between the infantry on either side. Down 
rushed the terrible shower of the Eoman pilaj transfixing Ligurian, 
Gaul, and Moor in Hannibal's first line ; then came the swift stroke 
of the Roman broadsword on the Carthaginians in the second line ; 
and before long the spears of the triarii were dealing death among 
Hannibal's Italian veterans, whose countrymen of Bruttium would 
soon pay dearly for having submitted to the fascination of Han- 
nibal's spells. Twenty thousand of the Carthaginians lay dead 
on the ground, 20,000 more were in Roman hands. The prayers 
of Scipio were answered. Hannibal escaped, and thus entered 
Carthage for the first time since he was eight years old. 

The terms of peace were not such as seemed very insupportable 
to the Anti-Barcine party : the state was limited to the African 
domain ; but Masinissa was planted in Numidia as a Termaof 
thorn in their side, and they might not resist him with- peace, 
out permission from the Senate at Rome ; the war indemnity was 
10,000 talents (£2,440,000). But the bitterest article of all was 
one which demanded the destruction of the fleet. In days of pros- 
perity the state used to go into mourning, and the great walls were 
hung with black, if any disaster befell even a portion of the navy. 
But now not an eye was dry as the sorrowful people saw their 500 
ships, the wings with which they had flown from Tyre to the Cas- 
fiiterides, with which they had hovered with unassail- 
able majesty over the Western Mediterranean, towed 
out of the harbour and burnt to the water's edge before their eyes. 

Possibly the walls would have shared the doom of the ships, but 
that Scipio was a man of ruth, and that Rome was eager for peace, 
because the threatenings of the great Macedonian kingdom were 
coming to a head. 





CHAPTER XIIL 

BBSULTB OF THE FOBEIGK WAB8. 

BouB had conquered, because she was politically, morally, religiously 
stronger than Carthage. Had Carthage conquered, she would only 
Bffectsofttae have left Italy in the hands of the barbarous Gauls, 
victory, j^^ Spain in the hands of the fickle Iberians, for it 
was a family, the Barcids, not a state, that showed any capacity 
for empire, and a monarchy of a Cassarian kind was not then 
possible even to EEannibal, Bome had conquered, but at what 
a cost! 

There were ruptures in the Roman state which could never now 
be healed. The ancient deities were superseded in the moment of 
their victory. The Apollinaria were instituted in 
212 B.O., and the mother of the gods, Cybele, was 
brought to Rome from Phrygia, and the Megalesia celebrated in 203 
B.O. These were results of Greek influence. Fabius, as dictator, 
built a temple to Mens on the Capitol ; but, opposite to it, another 
to Venus Erycina, a goddess who became the inspirer of vice.* 

The ancient morals were destroyed just when their strength 
seemed established. Let us take one illustration. The first year of 
the first Punic war was the first year of gladiatorial 
games in Rome ;^this horrible form of amusement was 
borrowed from the cruel and sombre Etruscans. In the year 192 b.c. 
L. Flamininus; to compensate a favourite boy for the loss of the 
gladiatorial games, on his way to his province of Cisalpine Ckul, 
stabbed a Boian chief who happened to come into the camp, that 

> In 209 B.C. C. Valerias Flaccus, a dissolute rake, was made a flamen of 
Jnpiter, to restore him to respectability ! — ^Livy, xxviiS. 

* D. Jmiius Brutns mnnns gladiatorium in honorem defancti patris 
primus edidit. Livy, Epit. zvi. 
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the boy might feast his eyes on the agonies of a dying man. The 
censor Cato, who clung to the old manners, struck the murderer's 
name off the senatorial roil^ but the sympathy of the Roman 
nobility was with Flamininus. 

llie political constitution, strained by the military development, 
and still more by the acquisition of foreign dei^endencies, began to 
break in the very moment when it seemed to have 
crushed the only rival which ever could offer it any 
serious opposition. The great triumph which Scipio led up to 
the Capitol, was the first which celebrated a victory out of Italy ; 
and the triumphator was the first who set at naught the forms of 
the constitution. Proconsul before he was consul, sedile and consul 
long before the legal age ; his imperium prorogued in 
Africa for an indefinite time ; called by the admiring pre-eminence 
Spaniards a kicg, and answering them with the proud ^ ^^ ** °' 
claim that he was not a king, but kingly ; pressed by the grateful 
citizens to accept a life dictatorship; made princeps senatus for 
fifteen years in succession ; hailed as a son of the gods, and regarded 
as constantly inspired by them, — we see already in him the general 
outlines of Cassar. But he has neither the inclination nor the oppor- 
tunity to anticipate that brilliant career. Many things must happen 
before such a thing could be possible. The nobility, growing more 
exclusive, more aristocratical, more corrupt, and more incapable, 
will have to show themselves unequal to the task of government, 
which they were very far from being in the Hannibalian war ; the 
people, driven more and more from their homesteads, and supplanted 
by slave labour, crowded into the stifling and vicious atmosphere of 
the Capital, contaminated by the moral refuse of the world which, 
gathered there as in a cesspool, will have to lose the sense of citizen- 
ship and the love of liberty, which they were far from doing at 
present ; the legions, too, will have to carry the conqueror's sword 
to the Euphrates, the Nile, and the Rhine ; above all, an excelling 
genius must appear, — and then the republic which conquered Italy 
will pass into the empire, and Fabii, Marcelli, and Scipios will, 
merge in the name and the diadem of Cassar. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE PIBST PBOVINCES, SICILY AND SPAIK. 

Before we turn our eyes to the East and inquire how the ftncient 
civilization there regarded the issue of the prolonged wrestle between 
Organization Carthage and Borne, in which at length Carthage was 
of conauestfl. thrown but not killed, we must for a moment more 
linger in the West to see how the lands won by the conqueror were 
organized. 

By the end of the second Punic war that inner consciousness of 
an imperial destiny, out of which had grown the story of the gory 
head found on the site of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, had 
clearly worked itself out before Roman eyes in a tangible form. 
The most valuable parts of the Phoenician empire, Sicily, Sardinia 
and Corsica, and Spain, had fallen to Rome. We must anticipate 
subsequent history a little in order to get a clear view of the way 
in which this accession of territory was treated by, and reacted on, 
the republican government. And, as Sicily and S^ain form the 
two types on which the provincial administration of other countries 
was afterwards conducted, it will be useful to make ourselves 
familiar with the outlines of the arrangements in these two pro- 
vinces ; so that when we find one conquered land after another 
formed into a Roman province, in formam provincice redacta, the 
phrase may not be merely a phrase to us, but may present a distinct 
if not a very detailed picture. First, we will look at Sicily. 

When Marcellus had done weeping his somewhat hypocritical 

tears over the fall of Syracuse, and had celebrated his private 

sicuy, triumph on the Alban Mount, the Senate turned its 

810B.0. attention to the organization of the whole island^ 

jtrhich hitherto had been half under the dominion of Hiero. and 
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half under the dominion of the Roman prsBtor. This first organi- 
zation is only known to us by the light of the more complete 
organization of Rupilius, which followed upon the anarchy of tlie 
disastrous Slave war (135-132 b.c.). After the lex Bupilia, we 
find the government fixed until the time of the empire. The 
Romans very wisely recognized the right of the individual city 
communities, of which the country was practically composed ; these 
were sixty-eight in number. Each of these cities held a territory 
of its own ; but they were differently dealt with, according to their 
individual relations with the conqueror : (1) Three of them, Mes- 
sana, Tauromenium, and Netum, were treated as free states, an 
alliance was made with them as with an independent power ; hence 
they are called civitatea foederata. (2) Five of them, of which the 
most important was the flourishing town of Centuripas, in addition 
to other privileges received immunity from taxation (civitates 
libera et immunes), (3) But one-half of the sixty-eight cities were 
required to pay tithes of their produce to the Roman government, 
as they had formerly paid to the over-lord of Syracuse, according to 
the lex Hieronica. Hence these states are called civitates decumcmss. 
This was very mild treatment on the part of Rome ; but the way 
in which the tithes were collected was capable of becoming very 
oppressive. A company of puhlicani, who might be native 
Sicilians, but were usually Roman business-men, contracted to pay 
the censors at Rome a certain quantity of corn and wine and oil ; 
as this quantity was determined by the competition of several 
firms, it would sometimes happen that the proceeds of the decumse 
fell below what was stipulated. Then the tax farmers were tempted 
tempted to recoup themselves by wringing from the imfortunate 
peasants a good deal more than the tenth, which was due. All 
the produce realized by this taxation went to Rome, and became, 
as we shall see later on, the means of pauperizing the citizens, 
and so enervating the moral sinews which had conquered Sicily. 
(4) Twenty-six cities, among them Syracuse and Lilybseum, 
were treated in a more unfavourable way still. All their territory 
was confiscated to Rome, and dealt with as puhlictts ager by the 
censors. These towns were therefore called civitates censorias. 
But while the Roman government did not interfere with the 
internal constitution of the states to any great extent, it tried 
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to isolate them one from another, as it had done with Italian 
communities. Thus the civitates, like Genturipas, which might 
trade with any one they pleased^ acquired extraordinary wealth 
and consequence, while the others shrivelled into small and spirit- 
less country villages. 

We saw some time ago how a praetor was sent from Rome every 
year to act as governor in Sicily ; the old division of the island was 
maintained in the custom of always sending two quasstors with 
the governor of Sicily, one of whom was stationed at Lilybasum, 
the other at Syracuse. Later on, instead of praBtors, ex-prastors 
(propraetors as they are called) went to the provinces, because the 
praetors were more and more wanted during their term of office in 
Rome. The propraetor was a little king for the time ; his province 
was mapped out into districts (conventus), and he went on circuit, 
like the English judges, administering justice, or sometimes, it must 
be owned, injustice, through the districts in succession. All the 
subject people would come out to meet him ; they were bound to 
furnish him and his retinue with every necessary, and even with 
every luxury, of life. No magistrate in Rome ever received such 
homage as was constantly paid to the provincial governor ; and it 
is easy to see that when a man had tasted the sweets of such an 
irresponsible power he would fret and chafe at the equality and. 
subordination of the republic at Rome. It was not only the 
conqueror of provinces, like Marcellus or Scipio, that was tempted 
to regard himself as an emperor superior to the jurisdiction of the 
State, but the ordinary governors of provinces got the feelings of 
monarchs, and little by little the Senate which to Kineas seemed 
like an assembly of gods, became^ what was worse, an assembly 
of kings. 

This fatal tendency we shall understand more clearly still, as we 

now turn our attention to the other typical pi evince, 
Spain. f^ 

Spam. 

Spain was to Rome what America has been to Europe ; it was 

the new world of undefined possibilities, the land of savages, the 

land of gold. It was regarded as Roman territory 

from the day that Scipio left it " subdued ; " but it 

was a strange kind of conquest. For nine years two generals with 

proconsular power were sent every year to fight the conquered 
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people; and even when at length two provinctOB were formed, one 
with its capital at New Carthage, corresponding to the modern 
Murcia, the other with its capital at Corduha, corresponding to the 
modem Andalusia, it took two hundred years to suhdue the count- 
less trihes of penurious, courageous, but unorganized Spaniards. 
To the long wars between Roman armies and S[ianish tribes there 
is no closer parallel than the constant wars between the Americans 
and the Red Indians ; and the reason why the ultimate victory of 
the Romans did not involve the extermination of the native races, 
as the triumph of the American means the destruction of the 
Indian, i3 to be found partly in this, that there was no ^reat 
difference in civilization morals and religion between Spaniards 
and Romans : — the former were unorganized, the latter were 
organized savages — ^but partly also in that power of assimilating 
its subdued enemies, which never quite deserted the Roman state, 
and which made it not much exaggeration to call Rome the '' mother 
not the mistress of the conquered.'' 

In Spain there are two contrasts to the administration of Sicily 
First, in the matter of taxation. Instead of the long cultivated and 
fertile fields of Sicily, the Romans found a very im- „ 

Taxation. 

perfect state of agriculture; for the men, like true 
savages, left the tilling of the soil to the women. It was not pos- 
sil^e to appropriate the revenues (vectigdlia) of the preceding 
government, for the government of the Barcids had been merely 
a military, not a civil, organization. The Romans, therefore, exacted 
a fixed sum annually, on the pretext of pay for the soldiers em- 
ployed to protect the country (vectigal cerium quod stipendzariuvi 
vocatur). The several tribes and towns were at liberty to raise 
this sum as they pleased ; the only thing which was compulsory 
about it was, that it must be paid somehow. In Spain, too, there 
were a few cities like Tarraco and Gades which enjoyed immunity 
from taxation. But the other contrast with Sicily arose from the 
necessities of the wars with the unconquered tribes. It became the 
training ground for imperialism, on which generals were practised 
and armies exercised to overthrow the republic. In 197 B.C. the 
number of praetors was raised to six, in order that there might bf 
two regular governors each year to take the command in 'QMhfl 
and Further Spain ; it was necessary to give them a proconsuiflt 
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dignity and twelve fasces, tliose symbols of the supreme power of 
the Roman state. But the distance to the Kew World was so great 
that the imperium was frequently prorogued for another year, and 
the drain of men was such that the Roman armies were recruited 
from the natives. Thus it came to pass that Roman magistrates 
became familiar with the idea of a permanent army under their 
own individual control The two safeguards of the constitution^ 
divided command^ and annual change of commander, were becoming 
obsolete. 

In Spain, too, the Roman character began to deteriorate; for indeed 
nothing is more demoralizing than prolonged war with savages. 
Tales of incredible cruelty, such as the treacherous 
massacre of a whole tribe by Servius Sulpicius Galba, 
began to circulate in Rome. The rapacity and arrogance of the 
legal despots at last wrung from the Spaniards (171 b.c.) the 
piteous entreaty that the Senate " would not suffer them to be 
robbed and harried more foully than if they were enemies instead 
of allies.*' And before long the first permanent law court had 
to be established in Rome by the lex Calpurnia (149 b.c.) for the 
purpose of trying these despotic governors when they returned 
from their provinces. The first Basilica,^ reared by M. Porcius 
Cato about this time, must have often heard within its walls the 
cries of outraged Spaniards, the defence of hardened nobles; but 
such scenes were of ominous significance. 

Yet strange to say, year by year Spain became more and more 

Romanized. Scipio Africanus had founded Italica, the first Italian 

town ever built outside Italy, in Bastica ; and when 

oma ff. j^j^Q|.j^gj, Italian colony was founded at Carteia, a 
generation later (171 b.c.), the inhabitants were in most Instances 
the children of Italian fathers and Spanish mothers. 

' It was erected in 184 b.o., the year of Cato's censorship ; probably the 
idea of the bailding and the name too had been snggested to Cato during 
his stay in Athens by the hall of the King Arcbon. 
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THE WARS WITH PHILIP, KING OF MACEDOK. 

But now we must leave the Roman governors to carry on their 
task of organization and administration in Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Spain. Nor need we at present trouble ourselves with all the dangers 
to the republic involved in the novel situation ; as yet those words 
of Livy,i which take us to the very fountain head of Roman 
success, are essentially true : ** The sovereign power of the laws is 
above the sovereign power of individuals." Let us transport our- 
selves to the East. 

We must try to conceive what questions agitated that part of 

' the Mediterranean which regarded itself as the civilized world 
and treated with indifference the struggle between xheHeUenio 
the peasant republic of Italy and the merchant '^'^orid. 

' republic of Carthage. In the great cities of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Pella, the transient vision of a world empire which came from 
the conquests of Alexander, was treated as a sober and practical 
possibility. The vital question was only who should be world- 
emperor. The kingdoms of the Diadochi had settled into three — 
Egypt, Syria, and Macedonia ; and the balance constantly wavered 
between them. But while it was being decided whether a 
Ptolemseus, an Antiochus, or a Philippus should climb the throne 
of Alexander, the republic from the west bore down upon tije 
degenerate Greeks, and by one quick stroke after another cut up 
the dominions of Alexander into Roman provinces. 

During the first Punic war the prevailing power in the East was 
Ptolemaeus Euergetes, the third Ptolemy of Egypt 
He had taken Cyprus and Cilicia and a crowd of 
the islands in the iBgean, and was master of Coele-Syria. But fn 

» iL 1. 1. 
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224 B.C. Antiochus the Great came to the Syrian throne, and the 
^^ predominance passed gradually over to him. He was 
beaten by Ptolemaeus in the great battle of Eaphia ; 
but that did not prevent him from maintaining his, enormous king- 
dom, which reached from the Mediterranean to Bactria and Parthia. 
The third great power was the Macedonian kingdom, 
which aspired to be the mistress and leader of Hellas ; 
but in extent and material resources it was in no condition to com- 
pete with the Seleucids who governed Syria. When Pyrrhus crossed 
to Italy Antigonus Gonatus sat on the throne of Pella. From 
the year 233 b.c. Philippus III., his grandson, had held that 
exalted position, and saw in himself, as he thought, a worthy 
successor to his great namesake, the father of Alexander. 

We have now to see how these great monarchies first became 
conscious of the budding power in the West. We must begin with 
Macedonia, and we shall have to retrace our steps to the com- 
mencement of the Hannibalian war, to recount the events which 
are usually dignified with the name of the first Macedonian war, 
but which were barely important enough to attract our attention in 
the midst of the absorbing interest of Hannibars first years in Italy. 
The result of the Illyrian wars had been to leave the Greek 
states, Apollonia, Epidamnus, and Corcyra, on the east coast of 
first Mace- the Adriatic, under the protection — which always 
donian war. meant under the domination— of Rome. Demetrius 
of Pharos, the vanquished Illyrian general, had found a reception at 
the Macedonian court, and had lost no opportunity of pointing out 
how the arrogant republic had thus obtained a foothold on Greek 
soil. And, further, the Romans were posing as the champions of 
Hellas. Philip was induced by these representations to conclude 
a treaty with Rome's great enemy, Hannibal. It was just after 
»«««/^ Cannae.^ "And ye shall be to us," runs the Cartha- 

216 B.O. *' ' 

ginian form of words, " [allies] for the war on foot 
against the Romans until the gods give to us and to you peace." 
Why did not Philip throw his forces across the sea, and march 
with Hannibal on Rome? It seemed as if on him, as on the 
Cisalpine Gauls, a spell had fallen during those three years ; like 
meaner combatants, the powers of the earth drew back to let the 

* Polybius, vii. 9. 
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mighty champions, Hannibal and Borne, fi^rht unhindered, unaided. 
Philip's only object was to win ApoUonia ; and the Senate was 
able to send from Brundisium a sufficient force to drive him from 
that undertaking. The restless Greeks were ever ready to enter a 
new alliance and to break it. The ^tolians entered into such an 
alliance with Borne ; but when they received no adequate help from 
the embarrassed Bomans, they concluded a separate treaty with 
Philip (205 B.G.), and that same year Borne herself flung Philip a 
district or two of lUyria that he might make peace ; she wanted 
all her energies that she might gather herself together against 
Carthage. 

When Scipio had returned in his triumphal robes from the 
Capitol, most people in Bome were eager to shut the gates of the 
Temple of Janus, as they had been shut in the year jjoi^q 
after the first Panic war for the first time since the 
days of King Numa, to siguify that Bome was at peace with all 
the world. When an embassy came from Athens, which claimed 
as an ally help agaiust Philip, whose army had invaded Attica, 
the comitia of the centuries were not inclined to take a romantic 
view of the situation. They yearned tor peace. Besides, serious 
news came from the north of Italy ; the Insubrian Gauls were in 
arms under a Carthaginian with the awful name of Hamilcar ; he 
had done what Hannibal could never do — he had captured a 
Latin colony ; Placentia had fallen. 

But the highstrung pride of the Boman Senate could not allow 
the honour of the Boman people to suffer loss. There are lew 
occasions which impress us more strongly with the second 
-invincible resolution of that august assembly. Dis- Macedonian 
turbances in Spain and in Gaul, the state exhausted, (£00-i96 b.o.) 
the treasury drained! But what of that? Bome is by- the 
Bome. And that determination of the Curia won the Senate, 
day. War was declared against Philip. 

With such a spirit within the walls we cannot wonder to see 
the porch crowded with the ambassadors of foreign potentates. It 
is a new feature in Boman history : there are the Kmbaasies to 
representatives of the greatest naval power in the Bome. 
world, the republic of Bhodes ; there are the envoys of Attains, 
King of Pergamus, who holds his small kingdom secure in the 
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midst of the Syrian empire, strong in the affections of his people 
whom he saved from the inroads of the Gauls. Both these em- 
hassies come with hitter complaints against Philip. There too 
on the Grascostasis waiting for audience are the ambassadors of 
Vemina son of Syphaz, and those of Ptolemaaus the Illustrious 
the young Egyptian king. The star of the republic is high in the 
heavens. 

Now let us see what Philip had been doing while Rome was 
shattering at Zama the life-work of his ally. In the year 205 b.o^ 

Philip and ^^^ Egyptian king died leaving a minor of five 

Ptolemy. ^ y^jg \i<^\x^ Ptolemaeus Epiphanes. This was an 
opportunity not to be missed by the great monarchs of Syria and 
Macedonia ; for the game of politics, be it remembered, was then 
simply, who could seize the widest territory. They entered into an 
alliance. While Antiochus overran Palestine and Coele-Syria, Philip 
took steps to seize the Egyptian possessions in the iBgean. Never 
was there a more shameless pitiless tyrant than this hero who sat 
on the throne of the demigod Alexander. The gods of his captain 
Dicasarchus were Godlessnessand Lawlessness (atrc/Sc^a and mpiufofua). 
No Greek city was safe ; and when the united fleets of Pergamus 
and Rhodes met him at Chios and Lade (201 B.C.), they were, to 
say the least of it, not successful, for Philip burst upon Caria like 
a ravaging tornado, and next year he appeared on the Hellespont 
victorious and merciless. 

The Roman ambassadors found him engaged in the siege of 
Abydos ; but before appearing in his camp with the declaration of 

^^ war, they had accomplished one of those brilliant 

strokes of diplomacy, which no less than the irre- 
sistible legions led Rome to the mastery of the world. They 
appeared in the East as the guardians of the young PtolemsBus 
Epiphanes, but by allowing Antiochus to retain what he had 
secured of the Egyptian territory, they managed to detach him 
from Macedon till his turn should come. These 
with grands monarques, with their incredible blindness, 
Antio us. gypjQunded by trembling courtiers who dared not tell 
them the truth were no match for the sober shrewdness and 
unswerving purpose of the great republic. The simple ambassador 
stood before Philip at Abydos, and bade him touch no Greek 
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city, and pay indemnity to Rhodes and to Attains. There was a 
snhlime impudence in the demand of Emilias; he spoke as a 
mere imit of a compact state, Philip answered as one who himself 
was the state. 

Abydos fell, as once before Sagnntnm fell: not a citizen escaped 
alive. But the sure footsteps of Rome only tarried. Already the 
ships returning from Carthage were ordered to Macedonia, and 
P. Sulpicius Galba the consul was crossing the operauonc 
Adriatic to winter in ApoUonia: Chalcis was sur- *»•»«»• 
prised though not retained by the Koman admiral, G. Claudius, 
who was abready anchored in the harbour of Pirasus. 

It was a strange part for this uncultured Roman people to be 
playing — a part very difficult to play with auy sincerity, a part 
which resulted in an inversion of the original expectations of pro* 
tector and protected ; but the Romans were now defi- The ubcwton 
nitely embarked on the mission o*f " liberating Greece." o'H«Uft«- 
The liberation they promised was a political liberation, but that 
ended in a political servitude of their own imposing ; the liberation 
they effected was a spiritual liberation, bat that ended in thmr own 
enslavement. On the one hand Rome brought the firmly com- 
pacted city community, which the Greeks had in vain attempted 
to create, a city community which had solved the problem that 
baffled Athens, how a free state can hold the hegemony of an 
empire ; but on the other hand, Greece was rich in that individual 
life which hitherto had found no foothold in Rome, a mythology 
tender and beautiful, a poetry perfect in form, a plastic art which 
bad filled every Grecian city and every plain of the Pelopennese 
with temples and statues, a philosophy, a historical science— all 
these spiritual forces took captive the captors; and here lies the 
abiding interest of the Macedonian wars. 

It must have astonished the Roman soldiers, born and bred 
under the iron discipline of their own constitution, to find the 
pitiable weakness, the disintegration of Greek politics; their 
astonishment must have passed quickly into a feeling of con- 
tempt. Let us glance for a moment at the condition of things 
in Greece which occupied the attention of Sulpicius during his 
winter inactivity in Apollonia (200 b.c.). Philip held the country 
by means of three fortified places— Demetrias on the Pagasean 
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Gulf, Ghalcis in Enboea, and the strong citadel of Corinth ; /bat his 
Condition of ^^^^ ^^ secured by that immemorial local jealousy 
O'^^o^' which had always made the citizens of two states 
hate each other precisely in proportion as they were near to 
one another. Thus Bceotia, Phocis, Locrians, and Acamanians 
were thrown into the arms of Philip by their repulsion from 
the ^tolian league which had its centre in Naupactus. Athens 
hated Philip, as the countrymen of Demosthenes once hated a 
greater Philip, but the Athenians had degenerated from their 
ancestors, as Philip III. had degenerated from Philip I. In the 
Peloponnpse still lingered traces of G-reek greatness. Sparta never 
had nobler men on her curious dual throne than Agis III. (241 b.c.)» 
and his brave successor, Cleomenes III. (236-221 b.o.), who, inspired 
by the 8toic philosophy, attempted a work of reform which was to 
furnish an example^ a tragic example to the Gracchi ; but Sparta 
never had so bad a ruler as the tyrant Nabis, who held the city by 
a reign of terror in 200 B.o. 

Sparta, as might be expected, was in unremitting hostility with 
the other considerable power south of the Gulf of Corinth, the 
TheAchsean league of the Achaean cities. This league had beea 
^****** led by a strategoa of great capacity, from 251 to 
213 B.O. His name was Aratus; he had given to Philip his 
stronghold at Corinth, to secure his alliance against Sparta, and 
had reaped a reward from the hand of that ruthless despot in the 
shame of his own son's wife, and then in his own death by poison. 
Philopcemen, his successor, was hardly less able, but he had left his 
country just at the time when Sulpicius came to Greece ; and the 
federal council of the Achasan towns was divided in opinion^ 
whether to cleave to Philip, the ravager of Greek cities, or to joia 
hands with Kome, the virtuous liberator from the West. During 
the winter, Philip helped them and other waverers to decide, by 
passing through Attica, in his barbarous fashion, breaking every 
beautiful Ionian column, defacing every sacred inscription, remind- 
ing Hellenic peoples that Macedon at heart never could be Greek. 
But though Philip was essentially a barbarian, he was & 
strength of formidable antagonist in the field. The terrible 
*^**"i»' Macedonian phalanx had as yet never been beaten by 
the legions. And to face the absolute power and undivided control 
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of a general who had been engaged in military undertakings 
since his accession to the throne at the age of sixteen, the 
Romans had to send the magistrate of the year, who was super- 
seded by the magistrate of the following year before he was well 
under arms. When P. Yillius Tappulus arrived in ApoUonia to 
take the command from Sulpicius, he found that the first 
campaign (199 b.c.) had been abortive, except that raiewa» 
the Illyrians and Dardanians to the north-west, and i»>i»«i«ii«»' 
the ^tolians to the south-east, had cast in their lot with the 
Romans, and thus formed the wings of the attack upon Maoedon 
from the west. Tappulus, on his part, had accomplished nothing, 
when early in the fullowiog summer (198 b.o.) the consul T. 
Quinctius Flamininus appeared in Gorcyra to succeed him. It 
was the weakness of the Roman system that it required some 
clumsy mechanical fumbling before the right man was found ; it 
was its strength that when the right man was found, he could by 
the TpTocon&vlarii potestas be rendered permanent, at least as 
permanent as it was ever safe for the welfare of the state that a 
general at the head of an army should be. 

Flamininus was the right man. He was only thirty years of age, 
and he was untried ; but as prefect of Tarentum, he had acquired 
some knowledge of the Greek character, and, what ^ , , 
the Senate wanted above ail, was a man who could 
work upon the Hellenic feeling, and so resuscitate the old 
Hellenic spirit of resistance to Macedon. Roman generals of this 
a^ are the incarnation ot the existing senatorial policy ; they are 
to us not persons but masks. Fabius was the stolid patience of 
the Senate; Scipio the religious inspiration of the Senate; 
Flamininus was the matchless diplomacy of the Senate, which knew 
how to utilise every political, national, religious, or moral senti- 
ment to be found in the Mediterranean world for the one end — 
the greatness and solidarity of Rome. 

ii'hilip's army lay in the valley of the Aous. By the local 
knowleitg(^ of an Epirot shepherd, Flamininus was enabled to attack 
him in the rear and in the front at once, and the -o-^ri 
ruthless king retired through Thessaly, his own Forces Phiup 
country, ravaging and destroying, that the enemy 'o «»*'«**• 
.might have only a desert to pass through. But as winter came 
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on, Flamininiu quartered Mb army in Anticyra, and Bet himaeli 
to work on the Hellenic gympathies of the Peloponneae. A 
great congress was held at Sicyon, and Aristsenus the strateffos 
of the Achaoan league persuaded all the cities included in the 
federation, with the exception of Argos and two others, to declare 
for the Romans. Philip found himself, as the spring came roUnd, 
silently ousted from the Morea ; only Corinth and Argos remained 
to him. Under the shield of an armistice for tw6 months, am- 
bassadors were sent to Borne to arrange for a peace. A resolution 
once taken in the Curia was carved in the hearts* and on the faces 
^f all the senators. The evacuation of every Greek city was the 
condition of peace; that it was at the beginning, that it should be; 
though the phalanx should sweep away legion after legion, legion 
after legion would still appear until that end should be accom- 
plished. No concessions of Philip coald evade that demand ; and 
to fulfil that demand Philip, as yet undefeated in the field, was not 
yet prepared. 

It was chance and not skill which finally settled this issue 
between the phalanx and the legion. When it was clear that no 
basis of peace had yet been found, the two armies sought each 
197 B.o. other in Thessaly, and by accident met on the ridge 
^yno»^' ^^ CynoscephalflB after marching for two days, one 
oephaiaB. on either side the line of hills, from Pheraa towards 
Scotussa. The Macedonian army numbered 23,500, the Roman, 
we conjecture, about 24,000. The accidental nature of the colli- 
sion gave to the light maniples an advantage over the phalan- 
gites, who, ranged in a solid square sixteen lines deep, with their 
spears (sarissce) over twenty feet long locking rank to rank« 
presenting in front a bristling wall of iron, were quite undefended 
,^ , ^ and helpless if taken in the flank or in the rear. The 
beats the phalanx was surrounded by the Romans. Before long 
phaunx. ^^ ^^^^ ^-^^ darisacB like a tall forest ; it was a token 

of surrender ; but the Romans did not understand the sign, and they 
hewed down 8000 men, and captured 5000 more, while only 50O 
of their own number fell. 

It was the opinion of the ^tolians that the victory was due to 
them; but Flamininus was not concerned to argue the point. 
Philip was ready to make peace ; and Flamininus was not aozious 
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to leave the settlement of the war to his successor, who might at 
any time come to supersede him ; for M. Claudius Marcellus, the 
new consul, was moving heaven and earth to get the command 
in Macedonia. Thus it came to pass that the conquering consul 
and the defeated king met in the Yale of Tempo, where in better 
days the gods met, to arrange the terms of peace. 

These terms, sanctioned by the Senate, were, in a word, (1) the 
complete freedom of every Greek town ; (2) the reduction of the 
Macedonian army to 5000 men, nor might any war be Terms of 
undertaken without the permission of the Senate ,- (3) »«•«•• 
an indemnity of 1000 talents (£244,000). Macedonia was in 
effect made a vassal state, but there were reasons for not yielding 
to the wish of the ^tolians to press matters to the bitter end. 
Bome did not wish to remove the northern barrier of Greece against 
Thracians and Gauls; again, her own northern barrier in the Po 
valley demanded her attention ; above all, Antiochus must be dealt 
with, who might come to the help of his ally in Macedonia, 
instead of waiting at home to be visited by the Romans. The 
tribes, therefore, assembled before Jupiter's temple on the Capitol, 
peremptorily commanded that peace should be made. 

In the year which followed CynoscephalaQ at the great Isthmian 
games, the white marble stadium was crowded with an eager 
assembly of Greeks who had forgotten their pentath' i96B.o. 
Ion for the time, and the hoary Temple of Poseidon ^^^jj^i 
heard the herald proclaim that the '* Senate and the fl^e. 
consul Flamininus accorded their liberty to the Corinthians, 
Phocians, Locrians, Euboeans, Phtbiotians, Magnesians, Thessa- 
lians, and Perrhoebians." In the wild shout of exultation, loud 
as Poseidon's own waves, which followed this announcement, no 
one heard the growl of the ^tolians, who as they thought had 
contributed most to the victory. The Greeks had forgotten the 
meaning of the word " Liberty ; " they did not reflect that it 
eannot be received, but must either be kept or won. And that 
is why the picture of those rapturous Isthmian games presents 
such a contrast to another picture which we shall see in Corinth 
fifty years later. 

Two years afterwards, when Nabis had been chastised for his 
occupation of Argos, and confined to Sparta and its immediate 
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neighbourbood, the Roman garrisoDs evacuated even the keys of 
the peninsula, Demetrias, Ohalcis, and Acrocorin- 
thus. Greece was firee ! and Flamininus enjoyed a 
triumph which Listed three days. 

In this first war of Rome with the old ciTilization of the eastern 
half of the Mediterranean we are struck not so much by the military 
superiority, as by the diplomatic skill and the jGEir-seeing wisdom 
of the state. It was no war of aggression. Bome did not seek it, 
and when peace was made she was not the richer by a province. 
We are more inclined to blame the moderation which spared the 
detestable despots, Philip and Nabis, than to complain of any undue 
ambition. In fact, there was an absence of buoyancy, a sense of 
exhaustion in the years which followed the Hannibalian war. It 
is significant that the legions in Apollonia mutinied in 200 b.g. ; 
they had served in Africa, they wanted to get home to their 
farms. How could a burgess army serve across the sea ? that was 
the recurring question of those times. It was, then, merely the 
grim purpose of the Senate which carried through the unwelcome 
task, and utilized Attains, Rhodes, the JStolians, and the Achaeans 
to annihilate the threatening power of Ifacedonia. Let us look 
now at the dangers in Italy which counselled moderation in Greece. 
The mass of mountains which cluster round the Gulf of Genoa 
was an impregnable stronghold of the untamed Ligurian tribes. 
Uffariaa With the intermittent courage of uncivilized moun- 
wani. taineers they carried on desultory wars with the 
ever-strengthening power of Rome for fifty years. They would 
pour out of their valleys into the plain of Etruria, striking terror 
into the heart of the peaceful peasants ; or they would swoop from 
their eyries down to the plain of the Po, inspiring with a momen- 
tary energy the declining power of the Gktuls. While Flamininus 
'ion-an ^^ treating with Philip at Nicaea, the two consuls of 
the year, G. Cornelius Gethegus and Q. Minucius 
Rufus, were both engaged in meeting the dangers which threatened 
from the Po valley. The first was accorded a triumph, the second 
in dudgeon gave himself a triumph, as Marcellus conqueror of 
Syracuse had done, on the Alban Mount ; but next 
year the consuls had to lead fresh armies against the 
Boians and Insubrians. In 195 b.o. the £eimous M. Porcius Cato 
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was consul, and he was needed in Spain, where the wave of guerilla 
warfare had swept over the north-east province, so that he had to 
fight his way from Emporias, the very gate of the country. But his 
colleague was occupied in Cisalpine Gaul. It wi^s weary work. The 
census in 194 B.a showed only 140,000 against 214,000 of ten years 
before. But the perseverance of Borne began at last 
to prevaiL The Boians were exhausted, and the sign ' ' 

of conquest appeared in their midst, not again to be withdrawn ; the 
Latin colony of Bononia was founded in 189 b.o. ; and six years later 
two burgess colonies of the old type, Mutina and Parma, formed 
garrisons along the road to Placentia (183 b.c.)* And the line 
along which the swift legions might run was now finally constructed, 
a double line, for the Via Emilia led from Ariminum to Bononia, 
and on the same point converged a road from Arretium across the 
Apennines.' When the Roman road was laid, and the Boman 
colonies were built, the Latinization of the Po valley was only a 
matter of time. The last of the genuine Latin colonies, Aquileia 
(Ibl B.C.), secured the north-east frontier of Italy, and henceforth 
we may regard Gallia Cisalpina as part of Italy. 

Kot so with the north-western frontier, Liguria. Most of the 
Boman military leaders for fifty years, amongst others Q. Marcius 
Philippus and the famous L. ^milius Paulus, fleshed their swords 
against the Ligurians. Sometimes whole tribes were transported 
by the Romans to Southern Italy. The full burgess colony of 
Luna (founded 180 b.o., replenished 177 b.c.) marks a stage in the 
subjugation of these mountaineers. Still both the consuls were 
ordered to take the field against them in 173 b.o. And Italy 
in its fullest extent could not be said to beloog to Bome until the 
year 143 B.C., when the consul Claudius annihilated the Salassi ; 
and it is highly significant that this very consul set the Senate 
at defiance and attempted to celebrate a self-decreed triumph in 
the Capitol. Bome had conquered Italy. But could she conquer 
"her own citizens? This, however, is far ahead. 

' A continuation of the Yia Cassia* which led from Rome to Arretium. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SYBO-JBTOLIAN WAR, AND ITS BEFLEX EFFE0T8 UPON BOME 

When the Roman armies left the three fortresses, Ghalcis, Demetrias, 
and Corinth in the hands of the Greeks themselves, it seemed to 
the large majority of the Achasan cities as if Flamininua 
had faithfully fulfilled his promises. The^tolians, 
however, thought otherwise ; with the ignorance and vanity of a 
half-civilized people they imagined that the victory over Philip 
had been due to them, and they were indignant because they had 
not obtained possession of the conquered kingdom. No sooner, 
therefore, were the Roman ships out of sight, than the iBtolian 
AnUoobtis league resolved to summon the great Antiochns, King 
of Syria, ^f Syria, to come as the genuine liberator of Greece 
from the perfidious Romans. That magnificent monarch had 
already conceived plans of his own for dealing with the upstart 
republic of the West ; but the request of the ^tolians was seconded 
by the Acamanian Alexander, who whispered in his ear that Philip 
of Macedon and Nabis of Sparta would accord him a warm welcome. 
Never was an omnipotent monarch so helpless lor 
want of trustworthy information. When at last the 
energetic ^tolian captain, Thoas, came as it were to fetch him, 
he sailed across from Ephesus to Demetrias with 10,000 infantry, 
500 horse, and six elephants ; a mere trifle, as he assured his allies, 
for in the following year he would flood Hellas with his men and 
his chariots, and cover the sea with his ships I How was this 
lord of Asia, supreme ruler from the Indian Caucasus to the ^Slgean, 
regarded in the city which he thus defied ? The attitude of Borne 
is a model of imimaginative courageous persistency. We can well 
believe Appian, who tells us that the alarm about Antiochas was 
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great. In 199 B.C. he had utterly beaten the iBgyptians commanded 
by the iEtolian Scopas ; in 19.6 b.o. he had occupied Ephesus ; and 
from that as his basis of operations he had crossed into Thrace to 
claim what he called the ancient possession of his aincostor Seleucus. 
Lysimachia was in his hands. Yet an embassy from Rome (196 b.c.) 
appeared before him with unruffled resolution, requiring him to 
resign Lysimachia and all towns that had belonged to Philip, and 
indicating already that the Greek cities in Asia were a matter of 
interest to the Romans. 

Next year it was still more difficult for the Senate to retain its 
serenity. HannibaT, a name which had never lost its terror, was 
with Antiochus and in high honour ! As a mffete at 
Carthage he had tried to reform the government of 
the Hundred and to husband the finances of the state, for the vow 
of his boyhood was yet upon him and he still hoped to stand on 
the ruins of Rome; but the peace party denounced him to the 
Senate, and he wsis compelled to go into exile, though his great 
antagonist Scipio would have preferred to leave him in Carthage, 
from a feeling, it is said, that the rivalry of Carthage was a whole- 
some stimiQus to Rome. The exile was welcomed by Antiochus 
for a time ; he asked for 10,000 men and 100 ships, promising to 
repeat his great exploit in Italy for the benefit of Antiochus. The 
great king did not want such a rival as Hannibal might be in the 
victory which in his opinion was assured. Hannibal was compelled 
to play a meaner part, but even so he sealed the fate of Carthage. 
It was his awful name which now a^ain filled Italy 

195 B.O. 

with trepidation, and sent legions to Bruttium ready to 
resist his landing. And the consul of that year, for one, M. Porcius 
Oato, settled it with himself that the city which could produce a 
Hannibal tnust be destroyed. Tet no alarm forced the Roman state 
to abate one tittle of demands which had once been made. The 
diplomatic congress between the two soi-dtsant liberators of Greece, 
flamininus and Antiochus, who was represented in 294 b.c. 
Rome by an embassy, presents us with the kernel of Q>^B.rre\ 
the coming war. If Rome was the friend of Greek Antiochus 
independence, how came it that she was mistress of ^"^ °™®* 
Kymas, Syracuse, Tarentum? If she commanded Antiochus to 
relinquish his posts in Europe, still with what face could she warn 
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him off from cities in Asia? The truth was that the liberation of 
Greece, disintegrated, restless, fickle Greece, was a mere blind. The 
real issue was, should Greece be under the hegemony of an Asiatic 
despot, Greek only in name, or of the Boman republic? No 
diplomatist could have stated that issue then^ but to us now it is 
clear enough, and inevitable enough. 

To the question, then, how did Rome regard Antiochus and the 
Syrian power, we must answer that she trembled at the forces 
arrayed against her, more especially at Hannibal, but there was 
that within her imperial blood which forbade her to avoid the 
contest. The embassies which crossed and recrossed during the years 
196-194 B.C. : the slowness to send the consular armies to Greece : 
the eager inquiries at the temples of the gods, only satisfied when 
the f etudes prescribed the method of declaring war 
and the haruspiceB declared that the entrails indicated 
'* victory and an extension of the Boman borders " — ^all these seem 
like the futile struggle of the state against its genius. And so far 
as we can see, the conflict might have been long deferred, had uot 
the restlessness of the iBtolians precipitated the crisis. 

This solemn hesitatioD on the part of Rome enabled Antiochus to 
achieve some successes in Greece before the Senate had actually 
declared war. The ^tolians got possession of the important 
fortress of Demetrias, and Antiochus surprised the equally important 
town of Chalcis (192 b.c.), and thus became master of Euboea ; and 
the Messenians of the Peloponnese promised him assistance. On the 
other band, an attempt of the ^tolians to secure Sparta resulted in 
the assassination of the tyrant Nabis; upon which Philopcemen^ 
the strategos of the Achaean league, succeeded in winning over 
the liberated state; further, Philip would have nothing to say to 
Antiochus. We are struck with the submissive way in which a 
vassal state came immediately under the spell of its mighty con- 
queror, and served as a most valuable ally against it» former 
friends ; no one was more loyal or useful during the Syro-Jbltolian 
war than the king who was defeated at Gynoscephalse. The 
Achaean league, too, listened to the representations of the Syrian 
ambassadors in the presence of Flamininus, and then, on the 
proposal of Philopoemen, joined the Romans. Still, when war vtBS 
formally declared, Antiochus had erected a monumental column 
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in Boeotia, as if the inctory were already his^ and the prsetor Basbius 
ia Apollonia served only as a check, and a very slight check, 
upon operations in Thessaly. 

Forty thousand men took the field under the consul M'. Acilius 
Glabrio in the spring, and when joined by 10,000 Macedonians, 
they drove the small force of Antiochus out of Thes- 191 b.o. 
saly. The great king retreated towards Ghalcis, but warbeBun. 
determined to make a stand in the famous pass of Thermopylce. 
He had stationed the few ^tolians who were with him on the 
heights of Callidromos^ and with his phalanx he occupied the 
narrow way. Glabrio reminded his men that if they could force 
the pass they would be not only conquering the army before them, 
but opening up the way to the boundless riches of 8yria, and 
extending the Roman empire from Cadiz to the stream of Ocean in 
^e East. The battle began ; and the phalangites, looking up, saw 
descending from Callidromos, not iiStolians, but victory at 
Romans who had captured the heights. There was a Tii«rmopyi«. 
panic. Antiochus saw his army flee, and joined in their flight ; nor 
did he rest until he had crossed the sea to Ephesus. 

It was a great victory. At home in the Forum Oliiorium the 
Temple of Pietas and the gilded equestrian statue of the consul 
constantly reminded the busy citizens how Glabrio made a compact 
with the gods, and how, they having kept it to the letter, he too 
had paid them their due— an episode very characteristic of what 
the Romans called religion. 

Soon after the battle of Thermopylae the Roman fleet, consisting 
of 105 decked ships and 50 smaller ones, under the prsBtor G. 
Livius, won a famous victory over the squadron under a Rhodian 
renegade, Polyxenidas. Amongst the Roman ships were six from 
Carthage. Meanwhile Glabrio was reducing the iBtoliana who 
held out in Naupactus. But Flamininus recommended that the 
si^e should not be pressed ; it was not the Roman policy to leave 
Philip without a rival in Northern Greece ; and next Ttueewitii 
jear Glabrio's successor granted them a truce of six ^toUe. 
months, while the victorious legions should track th0 great king to 
his lair. On the other hand, Philip was treated with ^reat respect ; he 
was allowed to occupy Demetrias ; and he receive'' back the hostages 
which had been sent to Rome as a guarantee of his good conducts 
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make for 
Asia. 



But who was able to bring the war in Asia to a successful issne? 
Imagination failed to picture the hordes of men who were at the 
call of the idng; and then there was Hannibal, terrible Hannibal, 
looming in the background. It was no slight relief when P. Scipio 
Africanus, Hannibal's conqueror, declared himself 
ready to go with his brother, the newly elected 
consul for the coming year ; and when he erected on the CapitoHne, 
at the head of the Via Triumphalis, in sight of the temple where 
he so often communed with the god, a splendid arch of triumph, 
anticipative of victory, the people grew hopeful ; nor were they even 
alarmed by the eclipse (14th March) on the day of his departure. 

Arrived in Greece the two brothers, instead of sailing across to 
Asia by sea, spent eight months in marching along the coast of 
Th© scipioB ^^cedonia and Thrace to the Hellespont ; and it was 
on this march that Philip showed his loyalty by pro- 
viding for the necessities of the army, and helping in 
the passage of rivers and in the resistance to the savage tribes 
who opposed the march. Antiochus seemed to hear the tramp of 
these ever-approaching legions through those long months. Now 
with fevered restlessness he turned from one plan to another unable 
to fix his mind on any ; then he was like a rabbit held under the 
fascination of a rattlesnake. He tried to capture the town of Per* 
gamus ; but an Achsean contingent succeeded in strengthening the 
garrison and repelling his attack. But what was more inspiriting 
to the advancing army than the trepidation of Antiochus was the 
news which reached them from the coast of Pamphylia. The 
awful shadow of Hannibal's name had passed like a shadow. The 
Roman admiral, L. iBmilius Regillus, who succeeded G. Livius, 
watching from Samos the Syrian fleet which remained in Ephesus, 
sent a detachment to meet the Phoenician squadron which Han- 
nibal was bringing from the south. They met at the mouth of the 
Battle of the E^rymedon, thirty-six ships on each side; but three 
Burymedon. of Hannibal's ships had seven tiers of oars, and four 
had six. Hannibal led his left wing and was holding his own, 
when he saw the right take to flight. He was beaten now on the 
sea as before on the land. Then it was by Roman patience, now it 
was by that skilful Roman diplomacy which managed to have in 
their fleet the Rhodiaus, who were the best seamen of the time. 
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C!ompared with this defeat of Hannibal, even the great day of 
Myonnesus seemed a slight achievement. Begillus had enticed 
the Syrian ships, eighty-eight in number^ out of the Battle of 
harbour of Ephesus, and half of them never returned Myonne»u». 
again ; for hanging great cauldrons of burning pitch on the bow- 
sprits of his swift-sailing Khodians, he darted with sharp sting as 
it were on the astonished crews of Polyxenidas ; and by a brilliant 
victory he dealt a final blow at the king's expiring courage. The 
garrisons were even recalled from Lysimachia and the other strong- 
holds of the Hellespont. The towns in which the democratic party 
was predominant, and which were therefore antagonistic to Romans, 
were awed into inaction by the fate of Phocssa, which KegiUus 
captured and dragonaded in the terrible Roman way, killing 
women and children, and cutting in two even the dogs they met 
in the streets. And now Frusias, King of Bithynia, sent in his 
submission to Scipio, who had leisurely crossed from Sestos to 
Abydos. Antiochus in an agony sent Publius, the son of P. 
Scipio, whom he had made a prisoner, as an envoy to his father, 
and offered what the Romans had at first demanded. The offer 
could not be accepted, for " <ihe bridle was on and the rider was 
mounted," as Scipio said. The only terms now possible — terms 
not to be diminished before, or raised after, a battle— were, (1) pay- 
ment of all the cost of the war ; (2) the surrender of all countries 
this side of Mount Taurus. This was intolerable, and the king 
nerved himself to fight. At Magnesia, on Mount 
Sipylus, the fate of Asia was decided. In the Syrian Ma^sia, 
host were Arabs on their dromedaries, and fierce *^2S^°' 
Gralatian mercenaries — but the Gauls were no 
longer a horror to Roman soldiers — and scythed chariots and In^^an 
elephants were in the van. But the host fled, at least all thr^ was 
left of it, for of 70,000 men, 50,000 were slain ; Scii)io I'St 325. 
Antiochus the Great had vanished away like a mist of *^® morn- 
ing ; the sajring was on every gibing lip in the East, There woa 
a king, Antiochus the Great." He withdrew beyor* *"® Taurus, 
and paid 15,000 talents, and his fleet, reduced \>c^^^ s^^Ps> was 
never to sail west of Gilicia. 

The splendour of L. Scipio's triumph wp unparalleled : 234 
standards, 134 models of conquered towns, ^^^ ^^^^ of the slain 
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elepbanto, and 32 conquered commanders, were in the long train 
that wound along the Sacred Way. But the demonstration was no 
exaggeration of the achievement. No one who saw the magnificent 
show realized its full significance ; the empire of Alexander had 
passed over to Rome. 

What a contrast is presented between the condition of things in 
this year, and that in the year 212 b.o. In 212 b.c., Southern 

Contrast ^**^y ^^ *^® hands of Hannibal, Carthaginian Hi- 
between2io milco victorious in Sicily, the Scipios defeated in 
and 190 B. . gpj^jj^^ Philip of Macedon in arms, it seemed to the 

Romans as if the waters had well-nigh passed over their head : in 
190 B.C., Southern Italy, Sicily, and Spain quietly lying under the 
yoke; Carthage, Macedon, and Syria, forced into treaties which 
left them mere shadows of what they were, Romans might well 
think that no further danger could seriously terrify the republic. 
Hut it was in the very greatness of the success that the most 
formidable danger lay. 

To begin with, how was the great &mily of the Scipios who had 
conquered Hannibal and Antiochus to behave itself in a firee 
state? Men began to talk about the kingship of the Scipios in the 
Senate. It had not been the custom of the great Publius ever 
to observe very religiously the forms of the republic ; a man who 
held personal intercourse with Jupiter could hardly be expected to 
wait upon the decision of the laws ; but it was a more serious 
matter when he began to throw his shield over his far inferior 

Position of brother, Lucius. As soon as the excitement of the 
scipio. magnificent triumph had subsided, the two tribunes 
d( the plebs named Petillii insinuated a charge against Lucius of 
misappropriating the indemnity of Antiochus, by demanding in the 
SenaV^ a statement of accounts. But Publius took the notebooks 
from h^K brother's hands and loftily tore them in shreds before the 
eyes of tik^ senators. Dare the plebeian knaves question the in- 
tegrity of ^ favourites of heaven ? But republican Rome could 
not yet be ov^awed by the arrogance of a monarch. A oommi»- 
siou was appointed to inquire into the conduct of the ex-consul, 
and Lucius was convicted of peculation. The soul of 
these «tem proceedings was M. Porcius Cato, who now 
instigated a charge agi^nst the divine Publius himself, a charge of 
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having received a bribe from Antiochns to secii^ more favourable 
terms of peace. Never was a more impressive spectacle witnessed 
in the Roman Forum. Every inch of room was occupied; the 
roofs of the porticoes and temples were crowded. But Scipio, 
instead of replying to the articles of indictment^ mounted the 
rostra, and said, ''This is the day, tribunes and quirites, on 
which I beat Hannibal at Zama; it is not a time for law-court 
wrangles. I am going to pay my homage to Jupiter, best and 
greatest, and Juno and Minerva, and the other gods who watch 
the Capitol; come with me, and pray that they will send you 
other generals hke me." And all the people followed him, even 
the clerks and the apparitors, and they went from temple to temple 
glorifying the gods. If that was the monarchy of moral influence, 
it was none the less a monarchy. But the time for the throne and 
the diadem was not yet come : the great P. Scipio Africanus with* 
drew from Rome, and died soon after (183 B.C.) at his country seat 
near Litemum. 

More serious than the personal predominance of Publius was 
the fact that a colourable charge of corruption oould be made 
against Lucius, and that the brilliant triumphator oi^anffMin 
should have been rescued from the Mamertine prison some, 
under the Capitol, where the conquered should be immured not the 
conqueror, by the generous intervention of a private enemy, Tib. 
Sempronius Gracchus. Already a tribune leagued with a victorious 
general was casting an ominous shadow on the Forum. But the 
corrupting influence of the conquered East began to be felt among 
others besides the leaders of armies. ''The germs of foreign 
luxury," as Livy says, "were brought into the city by the army 
from Asia.** * It need not surprise us that this corruption crept 
into Home under the guise of religion, for religion is ever the most 
potent of influences for good or for HI. 

Already in 204 b.o. the Romans, following the guidance of the 
Sibylline books, had obtained through their friend and ally Attains 
of Pergamus, the mystical stone from Pessinus, the symbol of 
Cybele, mother of the gods. The round temple with its cupola on 
the Palatine was the scene of a frenzied worship. Once a year the 
sacred stone was washed by the high priest in the Tiber, while the 
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other priests howled, and beat upon drams, and lashed themselves 
with knotted cords. In this temple, too, the dramatic represen* 
tations of Flautius and Terence took place before the regular 
theatre was built. It marked altogether a new influence, a signifi- 
cant change from the sober and legal religion of Janus or Jupiter. 
The Roman Senate brought Gybele to Rome, to avert an evil 
omen ; but the omen they brought was more terrible than the 
showers of volcanic stones which excited the religious anxiety of 
the people. 

It was not long before the Megalesia of Gybele found a rival in 
. the still more frenzied Bacchanalia. The worship of Bacchus, like 
The the worship of the Lares in earlier times, came from 
Baocbanaiia. Etruria. Just after the close of the war with 
Antiocbus a lurid light was cast upon the proceedings of the 
worshippers of this foreign deity by the depositions made before 
the consul Postumius (186 b.c.) by a young man named iBbutius, 
whom his stepfather wished to dispose of by initiating him into 
those fatal orgies. From the Senatus CouButtum de BaccJiandltbitB 
(a copy of which, in 1640, was found in Calabria), it is clear that 
the government used all its influence to destroy this exotic cultw 
A political meaning was attached to the secret meetings ; and to 
the charges of unnameable sensuality was added an implication of 
revolutionary designs. The danger to the state could not have 
justified the panic which was created ; and possibly these sensa- 
tional and enthusiastic rites were the necessary reaction from the 
formality of the established state religion; but the looseness of 
manners is only too well supported by evidence. Cato, who was 

oatooonflor. censor two years later (184 b,c.), already began to 

*®*®-°- stand somewhat alone in stemming the rising tide of 

luxury. The first sumptuary law, the lex Oppia^ had been repealed 

in 194 B.O., but from 181 b.c. begins a series of such enactments ; 

and sumptuary laws are the surest mark of declining morals. 

The ancient men and the ancient manners were becoming not 
only ancient but antiquated ; the signs of increased wealth were 

Distinction ^^^^^1® ^^ cvery side. The senators began to appear 

of ranks, hs great lords instead of merely fathers of the city. 

In the year 194 b.c. the sediles, C. Atilius and L. Scribonius, set 

- apart reserved seats for members of the Senate at the Megalesia. 
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i t was asked with some astonishment, why could not the fathers^ 
who for five hundred and fifty-eight years had watched the spec- 
tacles shoulder to shoulder with the people, continue to sit in the 
pit, as of old ? And with the greater dignity of the senatorial rank 
there grew up a keener competition for the curule magistracies, 
which were more and more the stepping-stone to the Curia, and 
the gateway to the treasures of the provinces. Hence brihery 
at elections began to assume serious proportions, and the Ux 
Cornelia Boehia' de Amhitu (181 B.O.) was introduced oorruptioii 
by the consuls, preventing any candidate convicted ateieoUonB. 
of corrupt practices from standing for office within ten years. The 
following year the eagerness for curule authority was confined 
within some limits by the Ux Villia AnncUis (180 B.O.), which 
required a quaestor to be 31 years of age, an aadile 37, a prsetor 40, 
a consul 43. 

Another indication of increased opulence is furnished by the 
lex Cinda de Muneribus (204 B.C.), which forbade orators to receive 
fees for their services before the judges. It was an age 
of oratory : P. Licinius Crassus (consul 205 B.c.) was ^^'•*<*^- 
one of the fathers of Roman eloquence. Gato's great speeches 
between 189-180 B.C. have an almost historical interest. The best 
oratory was, it is true, at present employed by the stalwart 
defenders of the existing order of things. Gato and the tribune 
'Jib. Sempronius Gracchus and the tribunes Fetillii used all their 
powers of speech against those who, like Scipio, endangered republican 
equality, or those who, like L. Flamininus^ endangered republican 
simplicity ; but a weapon was being forged, which one day in the 
bands of another Gracchus would answer another purpose. 

It was an age too of nascent literature, and a nascent literature 
is not favourable to rigidity in politics. If the government has not 
learnt to patronize it, there is some probability of its uteratuxe 
modifying the government. Livius Andronicus had «88-»04b.c. 
come as a slave from conquered Tarentum, the first marked gift of 
the Hellenic spirit to Roman literature. In 194 b.o. died On. 
Naavius, a genuine Italian who fought in the first Punic war, and 
who founded that peculiar kind of Roman comedy 
which was slavishly copied from the newer Attic 
comedy of Philemon and Menander. All through the Hanni- 
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Br, and the MdiMauui.ui nad.the SyrUa WAra, T. Maceius 
WW a well-kaomi mune la Rome. C»cilius wu his 
:>rar7 and less successful rival, 

rat Boman historian, Q. Fabias Piator, was nmoDg the 
lora sent to Delphi after CanoEs. Then Q. Eimius, the 
t and tragedian, was brought to Rome from Sardinia in 
; in Cato'a consulship (195 b.c.) Terence was bora; Gato 
as well as the son of Publioe Scipio, spent some time in 
1 composition.' 

ture had an uasettting tendency; with the exception of 
(^mentioned historical compositions, the Roman literature 
iriod was a direct assault on the ancient itiXo. and moralitj-. 
H^as more of a freethinker than £ari[udes, and the comedy 
,ua and his compeers laid its scenes in an atmosphere of 
itjr, than which even the bloodshed of the amphitheatre 
ardlj be more corrupting to the aast«re national cha- 
When the braggart and the libertine were presented as the 
f the stage, the heroes of the republic liegan to degenerate 
rtines and braggarts. 

ive thus been led on from the glorious triumph of L. Sdpio 
Tey of the dangers which were gathering in the hidden 
f Bomon life ; we may now again avert our eyes from 
tealized posEibilities to follow the arms and diplomacy of 
their career of victory in the East, 

' See Appsndis on Etoman Liteiatore^ 



CHAPTER XVIL 

OOWVnOK OF GBEECB — THIRD MACEDONIAN WAB— EFFECTS 

UPON BOMB. 

When the news of Magnesia reached the several potentates and 
commonwealths of the East they seemed with one accord to recog^ 
nize that the republic which had conquered Antiochus « i did 
was the future arbiter of the world. Their ambas- position of 
sadors in their motley garbs arrived in Borne, and 
might be seen from the Forum crowding the open space of the 
Orascostasis, waiting for an audience of the Senate, *' because in 
the Senate lay all their hopes of the future." ^ No wonder that 
those august senators, who had been undismayed by Brennus and 
Pyrrhus, began to waver before this subtle enemy, adulation. 
The brave hearts, incorruptible by fear, were slowly enervated and 
demoralized as they recognized more clearly every year that they 
were gods — gods not in the old heroic sense in which Eineas had so 
styled them, but gods because crowned heads and ancient common- 
wealths had to grovel at their feet and offer them the incense of 
flattery and the presents of gold and the sacrifices of slaughtered 
honour and truth, as was meet to the revolting idols of Eastern 
worship. 

The first sovereign act of the Senate after the defeat of Antiochus 
was to reward the faithful ally of Bome, Eumenes, who had suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Attains in 197 b.c. His little setti«m«iLt 
kingdom was extended to the Halys river and the of Aaia. 
Taurus range, except that Bithynia remained an independent 
principality, and so did Cappadocia ; while the faithful republic of 

> Polyb. zxii* 1. 
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Bhodes retained its possessions in Garia and Lydia ; and a flutter 
of hope was raised in all gentdnely Hellenic minds when the sena- 
torial commission pronounced the Greek cities in Asia Minor free. 
,__ _, The consul of the following year, Cn. Manlius Vulso, 
could not, however, resist the temptation, before be 
withdrew the Roman armies from Asia, of making a raid upon tbe 
Gauls in Gralatia. lliere was no senatorial order for this proceed- 
ing, and it was a dangerous precedent, but the Grallic name was 
hateful to Roman ears, and it was an exquisite delight to visit 
upon Gauls even in Asia the sins of the Boii and Insubres wbo had 
hardly yet ceased to trouble the republic in Italy. 

But there was one people in the East who could not yet be dealt 
with merely by commissions on the one hand and desultory raids 
Settlement ^^ the Other: that was the ^toiians. The other 
of Ghreece. consul, M. Fulvius Nobilior, arrived in ApoUonia to 
settle accounts with these half-civilized courageous ignorant men 
of the mountains, who had been the main cause of bringing 
Antiochus to Thermopylae. The siege of Ambracia, King Pyrrhus' 
town, where all his bronzes marbles and pictures slill remained, 
but now annexed to the ^tolian league, taxed all the skill of 
the Roman sappers, who indeed were clumsy enough. They tried 
to dig a tunnel under the walls, as Camillus had done at Veil, 
but the Ambraciots dug a counter tunnel and smoked out the 
besiegers with burning feathers. 

These loose federal governments, however, like the iCtolian and 
Achaean leagues, which were the highest effort of the Hellenic 
politics towards unity, could offer no permanent resist- 
between Ai^ce to the mighty Italian political organization. 
.J^J^^^^ While the tow^s of Greece were attempting to unite 
and Soman local liberty and municipal equality with a centralized 

oentxalization. i ..... -o m ii i.- ^ i 

admmistration, Rome was silently working out her 

great principle of free supremacy. Thus in 188 b.c, for instance, 

we find the Valerian plebiscitum conferring the full franchise on 

Formiae, Fundi, and Arpinum, which had been civitates sine 

mffragio ; and such gradual extensions of rights must have been 

always in progress. The iStolians submitted, but were left 

nominally free as a balance to Macedonia. 

In the Achaean league there was more political wisdom, and the 
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prudence of the nationalists who were opposed to the Boman 
predominance gave some hope that Grecian independ- 
ence might survive the humiliation of its old opponent 
Macedon, at the hands of its new ** protector,*' Rome. Philopoemen, 
'*tbe last of the Greeks/' a man worthy of a better age, and 
Lycortas, the father of the great historian Folybius, represented 
this prudent and intelligent policy. But the disease of disintegra- 
tion was too inveterate. Philopcemen attracted Roman jealousy by 
his attempt to bring Sparta into obedience to the league, and 
Flamininus encouraged the Messenians to revolt, though we may 
hope that there was enough chivalry in the '' liberator " to make 
him shudder at the crime which put an end to the brave strategoif 
life. The Messenians poisoned him in 183 B.o. 

Lycortas was left for a few more years engaged in a courageous 
struggle to consolidate the league and to vindicate its independence. 
But the irresistible destiny of Rome already cast a shadow over 
such attempts. 

In the same year that the " last of the Greeks'* was murdered, 
the great Hannibal also perished. A fugitive at the court of King 
Prusias of Bithynia, demanded by T. Qmnctius Fla- uoathof 
mininus, who was in Asia to settle the relations of Ha n ni i wiL 
Prusias and Eumenes, he was on the point of being delivered up to 
the foes he had so well and consistently hated from the day when 
he swore the oath at the altar five and fifty years before. His 
great life had been a failure ; Melcarth had deserted him ; now he 
took poison to escape the pitiless vengeance of Rome. He might 
meet his father Hamilcar with a clear conscience. 

Up to the end of the Syro-iE)tolian War, there is no instance in 
which we can definitely charge the Romans with aggressive under- 
takings. Her great struggles with Pyrrhus and Car- 
thage and Macedon were strictly self-defensive. From ^cedonia. 
the time when the infant state was imperilled by the raids of the 
^qui or Yolsci, she had learnt her strength in the hard school of 
adversity ; yet even from that early period she had practised the 
art of dividing her opponents, an art which a weak state can 
scarcely be blamed for employing, but which bears a revolting 
aspect when employed by a strong and predominant state. It was 
the peculiarly conservative character of Boman politics which led 
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the leaders of the people of Borne to retain at once the arts of war 
and the arts of diplomacy, which had been forced upon them in 
hours of weakness. By a kind of instinct, when Roman armies ha4 
gained the upper hand in the field, Boman oommissiouers made 
settlements which secured the gradual enfeeblement of the defeated 
nations. If we leave out of mind the defensive attitude in which 
Bome had been forced to stand before her supremacy was secured, 
we shall be Inclined to judge much too harshly the methods in 
which she exercised her supremacy. At the same time, we cannot 
withhold a kind of shuddering sympathy from those unhappy nations 
which provoked this irresistible monster to exert itb strength, and 
fell, little by little, bruised, broken, annihilated, before it. 

At the point which we have now reached, Boman diplomacy had 

80 settled the defeated world, that the several forces were sure to 

Boman ^^^ ^ ^^^^ mutual enfeeblement. Numidian Mas- 

dipiomacy. inissa was like a great incubns on broken-spirited 
Carthage ; Egypt, protected and favoured, was a constant menace 
to Antlochufl ; and over against the beaten Philip was the pampered 
client of Bome, lord now of Asia Minor, Eumenes of Pergamus. 
Furthermore, the skill of the Boman commissioners had brought 
it to pass, that in every city and province there was always to be 
found a Boman party, so that confronting the solid strength of the 
united republic was a group of nations animated by mutual jealousies, 
every nation internally more or less divided against itself; and the 
Boman Curia was the inevitable court of appeal for all the contend- 
ing interests, the appointed place for their political suicide. If we 
shudder at the cold cruelty of the conqueror, it is still hard to avoid 
contempt for a world which could be so conquered. 

King Philip of Macedon was, as we have seen, an incurable savage ; 
it was well for the happiness of the world, that Boman policy 
demanded a very high curb upon his still unoonquered ambition. 
The Senate harshly forbade him to extend his dominion in the 
direction of Thrace ; fuming with rage, he muttered to the envoys 
that the evening of all days was not yet come. It was clear that 
he meant before long to involve his country again in a contest with 
the victors of Cynoscephalas ; and in this selfish intention he was 
warmly seconded by his eldest, though illegitimate son, Perseus, a 
noble, handsome, and humane prince, who can scarcely be blamed if 
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he refused to believe that the independence 01 Macedonia was not 
feasible, merely because his unprincipled father had been unable to 
maintain it. The younger and legitimate son of the king, whose 
name was Demetrius, embraced the Roman cause with enthusiasm. 
He had been in Rome, and there he had become aware of the 
impossibility of an equal struggle between exhausted Macedon 
and the vigorous republic ; and his Romanizing tendencies were 
confirmed by the warm reception which he met with from 
Flamininus and the leading statesmen. King Philip was not the 
man to admit dijQTerences of opinion in the royal family ; he had 
his son and legitimate heir poisoned at a banquet (182 b.c.)- It 
was the only blow which he in his impotent wrath could inflict 
upon his conquerors, to kill his own son. Three years later he 
died, and Perseus succeeded to the throne. Mean- perseusking, 
while Rome was disturbed with terrible portents, i^eB.c. 
The eternal fire went out in the ancient Temple of Vesta near 
the Forum ; there were storms and earthquakes, which cast down 
the statues of the gods on the Capitol ; and, as often happens in a 
volcanic soil, an awful malaria followed the earthquake, and Italy 
was ravaged by the plague for three years. The excited temper of 
the people was in no mood to bear patiently the accoimts which 
constantly arrived of the new king's proceedings. He was allying 
himself with Seleucus IV, the successor of Antiochus by marrying 
his daughter Laodice; he was marrying his sister to Prusias of 
Bithynia. News came from the new colony of Aquileia, the north- 
east key of Italy, that the allies of Rome the Dardanians were 
attacked by the Bastamians, and Perseus was the Instigator of the 
attack. The ambassadors of the king were heard of at Carthage 
making dark proposals to the humbled town. 

At present there was the worry of the Istrian war, and the 
irritation of the constant conflicts with the Ligurians, but every 
one felt that the young king of Macedonia would yet give some 
trouble ; war was ouly a matter of time. 

In 173 B.C. war was on the point of breaking out, but the consul 
M. Popillius Laenas was at daggers drawn with the Senate, a signi- 
ficant fact; he had sold into slavery a tribe of Ligurians; the 
righteous Senate bade. him liberate them. Unhappily the Senate 
had no legal right to control the actiou of the supreme magis- 

L 
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le iaberent weakness of the constitution was becoming 
Tbe consuls of the next year (172 b.c.), too, were in 
J with the headstrong officer; they were sent, therefore, 
a, sDi) notbing was said about the intaoded war with 
But now King Eumones of Pei^amus ardved in Boma 
long bill of complaints agtunst his enei^tic lival of 
a. It was traa the obsequious king had not mnch 
y evidence with which to support Lis spleen : Perseos was 
n influence in Bceotia and in ^tolia, and was collecting 
id arms. The intelligeuce was not now, but it served to 
iut to the long-accumulated feelings which were fermenting 
ty. When news came that a miuioa of Macedon hid 
1 to mnrder Eumenes the friend of the Komait people at 

one waited to sift the evidence for the charge ; the die 
^^^ was already cast. The Senate brought the ques- 
iim. tion of peace or war before the centuries, but it was 

scarcely more than a matter of form ; the mind of 

1 was made up, and the new consuls, P. Licinius Cnssus 
}afiEius Longinus, were ordered to prepare to cross the 

When ambassadors came from Perseus with remon- 
they were not allowed to enter the city, but wore told in 
>!e of Bellona on the Campus Martins by the assembled 
hat P. Crassus would soon be in Macedonia with the 
> any deputations which might be sent. Some of the older 
9 in Borne wore not quite easy in their consciences ; thej 
t was not in the spirit of the old order, when their repre- 
in Oreece, Q. Marcius Pbilippus, plumed himself on the 
h which be had held Perseus eng^ed with delusive 
of settlement, in order to ^ve the government time to 
preparations. But the yonnger men were dazsled with 
lection of Scipio's triumph and longed to emulate it. 
t did not occur to any one in Rome, that Perseus was a 
ng about to fight for the liberty and independence of his 
The long habit of eelf-assertion, learnt in the practice of 
ce, had quite bUnded the Bomass to any rights outside 
m name. Uacedon attacked Bome in the hoar of puil 
inibal was in Italy ; Macedon most be broken against the 
then rashly assftlled. 
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Perseus began the war by invading Thessaly. There is some- 
thing very pathetic in his hopeless isolation. The Roman party in 
Achaia under Gallicfates was in the ascendant ; the Roman party 
in ^tolia under Lyciscus was in the ascendant. Acarnania, Epirus, 
and Thessaly, all furnished their contingents to the Roman army ; so 
did Bceotia ; and Eumenes immediately appeared at Chalcis with a 
lai^e force. Altogether the Roman consul must have commanded 
little short of 70,000 men. Against these Perseus, by straining every 
nerve, could only put in the field 21,000 phalangites, 4000 horse* 
men, and 18,000 light armed troops. 

Yet such was the weakness of the Roman method of military 
appointments, which left the command in a campaign to the chances 
of the hustings, and such was the advantage which Perseus enjoyed 
in defending his mountain-girdled country against an invader ; such 
also, we are bound to add, were the vices which began now to con- 
sume the energies of the Roman army, that Perseus was able to 
offer an effective resistance for fully two years. 

The gorge of Tempo is the gate of Macedonia on the side of 
Thessaly, and of this gate Perseus was in possession when the 
consul reached the scene of conflict. The hap of the Perseus* 
hustings had not been fOTtunate ; Crassus was a sordid «^cceaBes. 
and incapable commander, and the Macedonian cavalry rode up to 
the Roman camp with impunity. In a skirmish at the foot of the 
hill Gallicinus, nearly three thousand legionaries and allies were put 
hom de combat, and Crassus was glad to withdraw to the left bank 
of the Peneus. 

But the dogged determination of the Roman spirit seldom 
deserted even the most contemptible men who wore the paluda- 
mentum^ Crassus would hear of no terms of peace, and Perseus, 
by offering terms on the morrow of a victory, only pointed the 
contrast between his own uncertain hopes and the unswerving 
confidence of his enemies. He withdrew behind the gate of 
Thessaly; Crassus remained knocking at it. Meanwhile it had 
fared ill with the stray Greek towns which declined the Roman 
alliance. Haliartus in Bceotia vanished from the face of the earth. 
The Roman party in Thebes and Coronea were enabled to set their 
feet upon the necks of their political opponents. It was a ghastly 
spectacle which was presented by these Crrecian cities, the all- 
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powerful enemy at their doorsj themselves torn by unappeasable 
party passions. The temptation they offered to the cupidity and 
cruelty of the worst elements in the Roman army, and still more in 
the Roman fleet, proved often irresistible ; an attack even on an 
allied town could always be excused as an attack on the anti-Roman 
j)arty in it. It was this which led to the plundering of allied 
Chalcis ; it was this which led indirectly to the revolt of Epirus to 
the side of Perseus. The first campaign was thus indecisive. 

Next year the Roman commander, A. Hostilius Mancinus, was 

even more helpless than his predecessor. King Perseus treated 

170 B o ^^^ *^ * nonentity, and marched into lUyria ; and 

Second during the summer the Roman Forum was agitated 

camp gn ^^^^^ ^^ news that an army under Appius Claudius 

Cento had been cut to pieces on the Illyrian frontier, and that 
Gentius, King of Scodra, had declared for Macedonia. 

When the new consul, Q. Marcius Philippus, the master of 
crooked diplomacy, found himself entrusted with the command 

169 B c ^^ ^^® ^^^^ ^® determined at all hazards to break his 
Third way into the territory of the enemy, which had as 
camp em. ^^^ ^^^ \fy^T^ entered by a Roman soldier. In his 
army was an envoy from the Achasan league, the son of Lycortas 
the strategos, a man who was to be the greatest historian of 
Rome, Polybius. He has recorded for us how Philippus evaded 
the strong outposts of l*erseus which held the pass of Tempe, 
and by extraordinary exertions crossed the mountains by a 
difficult and untraversed path. Perseus was so dismayed by this 
sudden display of energy that he hastily withdrew. It jdves us 
a vivid idea of the impression which Roman invincibility had 
made on the degenerate Greeks that after nearly three .years of 
virtual success against Roman arms, the descendant of the great 
Alexander should beat a precipitate retreat the moment the 
Roman army, like an awaking lion, began to bestir itself. We 
may conjecture that the degraded national feeling of Macedonia 
was fruitful in treason to the king, and possibly it was not only 
the terror of the Roman legions, but also the terror of his own 
wavering captains, which made him issue orders to his garrisons to 
fall back from Gonnos and the other fortresses of Tempe. What- 
ever was the reason of this panic, Philippus owed to it his rescue 
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from a most perilous position. He was in a trap between Olympns 
and the sea, with the stronghold of Dium and the Macedonian army 
in front of him. The fleet, which throughout the war showed to 
very little advantage, failed to bring him provisions, and when the 
news came that the Vale of Tempo was in the hands of the legatus, 
Sp. Lucretius, it came to the army as a respite from absolute 
starvation. 

The gate of Macedonia was passed, but the consul remained 
cooped up, as it were, in the porch ; and Perseus was free to send 
ambassadors to Pergamus, Syria, and Rhodes to see if a coalition 
against Bome were possible, or, failing that, to seek for mediation. 
Coalition was quite out of the question ; no two states could trust 
each other. Eumenes was ready to mediate if Perseus would give 
him 15,000 talents, but they could not agree where the money 
should be deposited in the interim. Antiochus Epiphanes, son of 
Antiochus the Great, who had succeeded his brother Seleucus on 
the throne of Syria in 175 b.c, was watching his opportunity of 
advantages in Egypt, and did not wish to call the attention of 
Rome to himself in any way. But the Rhodians, un- uediatioaof 
happily for themselves, were more inclined to exercise ^^odes. 
their influence : the inveterate diplomatist Philippus suggested to 
their representatives in his camp that the Romans would view with 
approbation their mediation for peace. Finding itself approached 
on two sides by the conflicting powers, the little state with that 
national vanity from which no Greeks were wholly free lost its head. 
They assumed an air of lofty importance. Their ambassadors were 
to appear in the Senate with high-sounding phrases ; — the trade of 
the island had been hindered for three years by the war ; peace was 
necessary for its revival ; let Romans and Macedonians therefore 
make peace, or the Rhodians would regard as an enemy the 
obstructive party. Terribly was the island to sufier for its mis- 
calculation of the Roman character and resources: but nothin<» 
could show more clearly than this incident how hard the Hellenic 
race found it to comprehend that the days of their political supre- 
macy were irrevocably gone. 

^'hus Perseus's negotiations did not improve his position ; they 
only scored a black mark in the retentive Roman memory 
against Eumenes., Antiochus, and the Rhodians. It might be 
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delayed bat vengeance should certainly fall upon those who could 
dream that defeat in a first, or a second, or even a third campaign, 
could ever make the great republic swerve from its original intention. 

In Rome itself there was no unusual anxiety. The two censors 

C. Claudius Pulcher and Tib. Sempronius Gracchus were holding 

Composure *^®"^ census, and registering 312,805 citizens on the 

at Borne, roll, and were quietly confining the freedmen to tlie 
four city tribes, lest their presence in all the tribes should determine 
each tribal vote ; Cato was making a speech for the lean Voconia to 
prevent women from succeeding to property; the games and the 
shows were undisturbed, except that at the games of Apollo^ 
where Ennius produced a play named "Thyestes," the death of the 
gifted poet filled the city with sadness. Men wished to see the 
war at an end, but the consular elections were not greatly influenced 
by the wish. Tliere was some satisfaction when it appeared that 
L. jSmilius Paulus, who had been consul in 182 b.o., and in the 
following year had enjoyed a triumph for a victory over the trouble- 
some Ligurians, was elected ; but his appointment to Macedonia was 
only determined in the usual way, by lot. He was, however, the 
capable man arriving at last. It was a sign of the patient strength of 
the Boman state, that it was not yet compelled to interrupt the usual 
comitial machinery in order to appoint a special officer to meet an 
emergency ; it could afford to keep the emergency waiting until the 
slow machine, after repeated fieiilure, should evolve the suitable man. 
The new consul was a simple, single-minded man, sprung of the 
old Sabine stock, from which most of the great patrician families^ 

168 B.0 except the greatest, the Julian, were sprung. To 

Paulus. understand Paulus would be to understand the best 
side of the republic; he was the typical Roman of the second 
century B.C. Without any brilliancy, he was absolutely trust- 
worthy. His friend Poly bins has recorded how, like the Athenian 
Aristides and the Theban Epaminondas, he was proof against the 
temptations of cupidity, and after handling all the wealth of Spain 
and Macedonia, died a poor man. The typical Roman, he was yet 
by no means blind to the charms of Hellenic culture, and he took 
the opportunity of his presence in Greece to visit the places which 
were rich in historic and artistic interest quite in the spirit oi 
a modern traveller. His family life too exhibits some of the most 
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characteristic of RomaD manners. His two eldest sons were adopted 
into other families ; thus one became a Fabius^ and the other, and 
greater of the two, became a Scipio, his adoptive father being a son 
of the conqueror of Hannibal. Such adopted sons retained in a 
fourth name the memory of their own family ; thus L. ^milius 
Paulus was called L. Cornelius Scipio MmUianus, It is equally 
characteristic of Roman habits of thought, that Paulus incurred no 
censure for divorcing Papiria, his nobly bom wife, and marrying 
again. His four young children by this second marriage he 
treated with the tenderest care, spending most of his leisure time 
in the superintendence of their education. 

From the moment of his appointment the consul inspired the 
people and the Senate with confidence. An extraordinary levy of 
troops was begun ; there were to be eight Roman legions enlisted, 
and their tribuni were all to be men who had served in high office 
be£:>re. If we include the complement of socii we must believe the 
republic to have had 100,000 men under arms in the spring of 
168 B.C. About half of these forces were sent to Macedonia. 

Before setting out himself, Paulus addressed a large contio of 
the people in the Forum, and in the genuine spirit of the Roman 
aristocracy, bade the people spare their criticisms in their "clubs 
and dinner parties " upon the conduct of the campaign. If any one 
had any valuable advice to give, by all means let him come to 
Macedonia with the army; he should be provided with passafre, 
horse, and expenses. Otherwise let him hold his tongue. All the 
spirit of the old republic breathes in the contempt for the men of 
•* clubs and dinner parties." 

The consul was a man of despatch. Leaving Brundisium at 
sunrise, he reached Corey ra at 3 p.m. In five days saugfor 
he was sai::rifieing to Apollo in Delphi; five days Greece, 
more and he had reached the camp ; a fortnight later the power of 
Perseus was finally broken. 

The praBtor Anicius had reached Illyria before Paulus reached 
Macedonia, and Appius Claudius gladly passed his inauspicious 
authority over to a successor. Gentius, unsupported by Perseus, 
not even receiving the stipulated payments from him, instantly suc- 
cumbed. Thus the one substantial success of Perseus was obliterated ; 
he lay now at Dium, thunderstruck by the electric movements of 
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whicli already portended hi him hie overthrow. PauIus, by 
movement, cros:>Gd the pasa of Pythium, sfid thus tendered 
tion of PerseiiE untenable ; the Macedonian ftrmy fell back 
'dna. And there the Atte of the helpless kingdom began to 
, ol '^'g* towards its crisis. It was the night of the Slst 
*• of June : the two annies were encamped ^ing each 
hen a general agitation was created by a sudden eclipae of 
n. The king, nerroua aod dispirited, saw in the event an 
defeat. In the Eomao army consternation was great : the 
jlaahed brazen vessels together and waved torches towards 
« frighten away the monster which was devouring IMana ; 
ilitary tribune, Sulpiciua Gallus, expUined to bis fellow 
nen the nature of the phenomenon, nationalism vanquished 
tion, and the Bomans recovered their composure. The 
; day towards evening, the cavalry on both sides were 

their horses in the river Leucos, when a dispute arose, and 
ijually brought on a general engagement. The solid 

could never act without careful preparation ; as at 
ihalK, therefore, the advant^e in an unpremeditated 

was with the more flexible legions. Never bad the 
arras won a mare complete victory than that which 
their efforts at Pydna: the elephants advanced steadily 
lively ; the legionaries slaughtered the helpless phalangites, 
1 in their own san'sns ; the marines landed from the fleet 
lown the fugitives. When night fell, 20,000 Macedonians 
A, and 12,000 were prisoners; while the Roman soldiers 

to bury 100 of their comrades. As for the unhappy king, 
rom the battlefield to escai>e through the woods from the 
r. No native Macedonian accompanied his flight; a 
a Bceotian, an ^tolian, rode with him to Ampbipclis; 
e croiised to Samothrace a discrowned fugitive. A Cretan 
tipulated to carry him to Thrace ; and Perseus had stowed 
dning treasure in the ship; but st(.'Hling out by nigbt 

wife and children to the shore, he found that the faithless 
t had sailed away, renoiless, as well as discrowned, he 
d to surrender to the prajtor Octavius. He and his family 
en to Rome to deck the triumph of the conqueror, and to 
ontrast wiih the conqueror's domestio sorrows. 
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Four days after the battle the Roman people were assemhled iu 
the circus eDJoying the games, when one of those mysterious 
impressions which Homer ascribed to the goddess joyin 
Ossa spread from seat to seat that a great victory Bome. 
had been won. No voucher could be found for the belief. But nine 
days later the people were again ranged in the circus. The consul, 
C. Licinius Crassus, was on the point of giving the word to draw 
the bolts of the carceres, from which would issue tlie racing 
chariots, when a messenger arrived bearing a letter wreathed with 
laurels. The consul waved aloft the welcome missive, and the people 
poured into the arena to hear the good news. It was one of the 
most dramatic spectacles ever witnessed in Roman circus or amphi- 
theatre; the struggling charioteers and the crowned victor had 
become the living symbol of Rome's great chariot race, with all 
the Fiates of the Mediterranean, and her triumphant rounding of 
the Heta. Every altar in Rome smoked with sacrifices to the gods ; 
every heart iu Rome was beating with exultant pride, unless it were 
the unfortunate ambassadors from Rhodes, who were puzzling their 
brains to think what plausible turn they could give to their 
arrogant message in this new aspect of affairs. 

but the Senate soon recovered its gravity : there was the 
momentous question before it, what must be done with the 
conquered and kingless country. The war had not been, strictly 
speaking, a war of conquest ; it was undertaken only in obedi- 
ence to that inarticulate impulse in the Roman consciousness 
which urged the imperious people to be indisputably the fore- 
most among their neighbours. But the country lay at their feet i 
and the ruling instinct in them forbade them to leave it ungovemed. 
A commission of ten, including the leading men of the day, was 
sent to Greece. They met in Amphipolis, under the presidency of 
the conqueror, and, strange as it may seem, the sole article of 
instruction upon which they had to work was that settlement 
Macedonia was to be free. Freedom was to be under- o' Macedonia, 
stood in a Roman sense. It was agreed that the country should 
pay to the Romans one-half of the sum it formerly paid in taxation 
to Perseus, for which consideration Rome would release it from the 
necessity of maintaining an armed force I It was to be divided 
into four districUi, each of which should govern itself on republican 
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pies. Tlie Catonian spirit wbich deprecated the exten^oa ol 
^maa dominioa, from a dim feeling that the attempt to 
k dependeociea would prove the luin of the state, thus had 
y. But it was a diaaatrouB arrangemeiit for the conquered 
'7 ; not only was it rendered politically impotent, but iU 
ercial prosperity was blighted, for the Bomans forbade the 
:ig of the great mines, aud the cultiratiou of the royal 
n lands, because they saw no way of working them except 
(-farmers (pttiiioani), and " where the jmiitoanu* appears, 

right vanishes, or the allies lose their liberty." Illyria was 
1 ID a similar way. 

:edo&ia, the one power which had ever ^ven some semblaoce 
Ly to Greece, had itself fallen in pieces. The remaining Greek 
itionof states north of the Corinthian Gulf fell immediately 
MOB. under the undisturbed sway of the Boman factions. 
iStance, Lyciscus, in ^(olia, invited five hundred and £fty of 
)re distinguished countrymen to meet him in an appointed 
and masaacred them with the help of a Roman cohort 
•x atrocities occurred in Bceotia and Acamania and Epims. 
ity for the treatment which the Greeks received at the hands 
I Bomans almost entirely evaporates as we observe how tliey 
1 one another. 

I fate of the Achieana ia more calculated to arrest our atten- ' 
nd sympathy. The Roman partisan Callicrates was sent to 
the peninsula with two Soman assessors to sesrcli 
ont those who had favoured the cause of Persens ; 
3sult of this inquiry a thousand of the best and most int«lli' 
of the Achieans were sent to Rome to plead their cause 

the Senate. This weakening of the Acbiean league seems 
able, because it was by far the most enlightened govemiDent 

found a place in Greece during the period of her dteadence ; 
erits may be judged by one remarkable lact, that it had 
iahed a uniform system of weigbta and measures throughout 
ties of the federation. It had produced men who must rank 
; the greatest of the Greeks — Aratus, Pbiloposmen, and 
taa. Yet there could hardly be a more powerful plea of 
cation for this rigorous act of Roman policy than this, that 
iuB the historian iras among the thousand Actuean exilea. 
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and it is from Polybius more than any other writer that we under- 
stand the greatness of "Rome. He was not lacking in patriotism, 
but he grasped with astonishing vigour the idea of Rome's intrinsic 
superiority to her rivals, and thus his Hellenism became cosmo* 
politanism ; he understood — he furnished himself an example — 
how, while Rome conquered Greece, the Hellenic spirit mastered 
the Roman spirit. 

The treatment of the great trading island of Rhodes affords U9 
an instance of the extent and of the limits of Roman magnanimity. 
When we reflect that the terror of the Roman name 
was by now so far spread that Polyaratus, the leader ^o<*«"- 
of the anti-Roman party in Rhodes, found no place of escape even 
in the heart of Phrygia, but was delivered up to the omnipotent 
republic, and that nevertheless this insignificant community had 
treated the Senate with the insolence just now described, we shall 
feel some admiration for the self-restraint which listened to the 
pleadings of Gato. A fragment of Cato's speech on this occasion 
has come down to us ; it is the earliest genuine frapiment of Roman 
oratory ; the old censor opposed a war with the island ; he had no 
wish to see another consular enriched with the spoils of her ware- 
houses and quays. When, on the other hand, we reflect on the 
civilizing effect of commercial enterprises, we shall hardly repress 
a feeling of indignation with the imperial ignorance of the Romans, 
which shore from the industrious state all its continental depots in 
Caria and Lyoia, and paralyzed her flourishing commerce by declar- 
ing Delos a free port. How the Rhodians themselves regarded their 
treatment is seen from the enthusiasm with which they accepted 
the decision, and the golden wreath which they despatched to their 
protectors, the Senate. 

There were two other powers which had entered into some 
relations with Perseus — Eumenes of Pergamus, and u^menes and 
Antiochus Epiphanes. The Senate was content to Antiochu*. 
make each of them feel the power of its grip without inflicting 
any further punishment. The brother of Eumenes, whose name 
was Attains, came to Rome with congratulations on the victory ; 
lie was treated with marked favour as a rebuff to the king ; and 
when Eumenes himself came to Brundisium, he was warned to 
return home; the Senate gave him to understand that foreign 
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were Dot received 'in Rome, Tliis was in 167 B.a Eight 
ifter he died ; and tlien for tventy-one years his hiotber 
s a most faithful protector to tlie young heir to the tlirone; 
ortly afttr his death, the kingdom of PergamuB fell like a 
it into the lap of Bome. 

ochiia who was on the point of invading Egypt was 
ed Btill more forcibly where the fulcruin of power now lay, 
ited by the Roman commisaooer, C, Popillitis Laenas, with 
imand to withdraw from Egypt, which was under Bomaa 
ion, he replied with the diplomatic assurance that he would 
r with his councillora. Whereupon the brusque consular 
ith his stick a circle in the dust around the \\af, and eaid 
lid not leave the circle until he had made his decision. And 
eater succesBor of Seleucus submitted, and withdiew from 

«ly more significant of the sew position of Bome was the 
ince in the senate-house of King Frusias of Bithynia, 
clothed in the garb of a freedmau, prostrating him- 
self on ths threshold with the exdamalion, " All 
e saviour godsl" Cootemptible he was, no doubt, as 
IS observes; but if submission to the great republic was 
flligraa, then al! the civilized powers Irom the Pillars ol 
!B to the river Halys and Mount Taurus had become 

le autumn of 167 B.C. the Boman army marched through 
to emlark for Brundisium. The old kingdom of Pyirhua 
plated its ancient sins against Rome arid its more recent 
having allied itself with Perseus. It was given over to 
Seventy towns were ravaged, and from them the soldiers 
1 iheir meed of victory. This was a senatorial command, 
choice of Paulus; against that simple-heartfd man there 
charge more serious than these, that he had thrown down 
.ues of Persfus and ordered his own to be put in their place. 
I taken as his share of the spoils of Greece a few Greek 
jr the education of his childreu. 

iS a sight to fill a philosopher like Pulybius, or a patriot like 
'ith many absorbing thoughts, when the crowds in the 
Boarium saw the great conqueror rowed up the Tiber in 
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the royal galley of Perseus with its sixteen, banks of oars. la 
that luxurious vessel, though he little dreamed it, he ^ 
was bringing into the city all the vices of Greece, so sieniB of 
that in a few years his son Scipio would stand out ®J?'*'^*y* 
as a marked exception among the youth of his day, because he 
was not ready to give a talent for a slave with whom to gratify his 
passions. That was a danger in the future, though in the immediate 
future ; a thoughtful man must have been even more struck with 
misgiving when a iaction formed in the city round a plebeian 
tribune to deprive the illustrious general of his triumph ; and the 
reason almost undisguisedly was that he had brought the spoils 
into the treasury instead of giving them to his army to loot. It 
would be hard to say which was the graver omen for the future, 
the splendour of the triumph, or the opposition which was made 
to the triumph. 

We have watched at a distance more than one triumph ; let us 
come nearer and observe this one in detail. The triumphator is 
not a great military genius, but a typical Boman. In Triumpii of 
some respects it is the great moment of Roman Pauius. 
history, the point which marks the supreme achievement of that 
united and wonderfully organized state, the period from which its 
compact framework begins to fall asunder. We shall soon pass 
from the era of great Romans to the era of great men ; we may 
well linger on a triumph which was the triumph not so much of 
the individual as of the state. 

For three days Rome held holiday. Every one was dressed in 
white ; the temples were thrown open, and from their portals issued 
clouds of sweet incense. The route of the triumph was lined with 
spectators ; the circus of Flaminius on the Campus Martius, and the 
great circus between the Aventine and the Palatine, through both 
of which the procession would pass, were thronged from an early 
honr. The Forum, too, was furnished with tiers of temporary 
seats, every one of which was crowded. Starting from the Campus 
Martius, the Via Triumphalis ran through the circus of Flaminius, 
then through the Porta Triumphalis where the Capitoline comes 
near to the river bank, on by the little stream which ran through 
the Circus Maximus, trending then to the left along the valley 
between the Palatine and the Caelian, gaining the entrance to 
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lacra on the Velian, and tbenoe descending by the Fabian 
ssing the Fonim, past the Mamertine dungeon and the 

np the cleft of the Capitolioe to the great Temple of 

The first daj was occupied with the long proceedoD of 
Ired and fifty carriages, which bore the priceless statues 
res filched from the citiei of Greece. The second day the 
itched the train of captured urns pasa by, especially the 
' long tariu<B taken from the slaughtered phalangites; 
e followed three thouaand men carrying vaaea of money, 
4 of unhappy Ferseos. At length the third day dawned, 
esdon was headed by a hundred and twenty comely kice 
ith streamers, led by youths beautifully girdled; next 
1 troop of children singing, each of whom carried a golden 
lowl; then came men carrying seventy-seven vases, each 
g three talents of gold, and great golden goblets which the 

used. Ihe most unsympathetic &ce must have been 
vith sadness when there came in sight, immediately after 
)t and the arms and the crown of Perseus, the discrowned 
iself, his noble figure bent with shame and anguish, and 
jnt of him his three children, who were weeping bitterly. 
prayed to be spared this last disgrace, and Paulus, the 
irough and through, had answered he could spare himself 
e. Between the conquered and the conqueror were borne 
Ired golden diadems, the gifts of adulatory cities ; and then 
Paulus himself, clad in the vesture of victorious Jupitw, 
Q his hand a branch of laurel. He had but little need of 
s voice in his ear, " Memento mori ; " five days before hia 
, and three days after his youngest son, died. In a noble 
e congratulated the people that the Nemesis of the gods 
mt a victory had fallen on bis family, and not on hia 

If he had lived to see the nest generation, he might 
id reason to hesitate in these felicitations. He spoke with 
;ic tiutb when he sud that he alone was left in bis bouse. 
i of others would climb the Sacred Way clothed in 
}ut there would be no real successor to L. ^milius 
Even bis son Scipio was adopted into a family of another 

family about whose brows fiickered the rays of anothei 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

T&E COMPLETION OF ROMAN CONQUESTS: CABTHAGE, OOBINTB, 
NUMANTIA (FBOM 167 TO 133 B.C.). 

Fob ten yeargi after the triumph of Paulus the Roman people 
enjoyed a comparatiye calm. They surrendered themselves to the 
delights of peace, and suffered all those soft Hellenic influences 
which had4urked under the hatchways of the galley of Paulus to 
steal with astonishing rapidity into the very marrow of their social 
life. Greek culture mastered even men of an ultra-Roman spirit 
like Oato. In the household of the conqueror of Greece, Paulus 
himself, the wider thought of Polyhius the historian, and the stoical 
teaching of Panastius the philosopher, were heing quietly ahsorhed 
by Fahius ^miiianus and Scipio ^milianus. These were the 
years of the literary activity of the freedman Terence. 
In the year 166 b.o. was produced, at the games of ®'®*^°** 
the Mother of the gods, the '* Andrea," which had won the admiration 
of the veteran poet Gsecilius hefore he died. During the next 
seven years the five other plays of Rome's most polished comedian 
were produced, the last of them, ''The Adelphi," for the funeral games 
of Paulus ; aud then, iu 159 e.g., the poet died at the age of thirty- 
five. But he hs^ left an undying impresbion iipon the Roman mmd ; 
the New Gomedy of Athens, with its virtues and vices, was eu« 
grafted into Roman life. Unhappily, the vices were at least as 
great as the virtues. Henceforward the Roman nobility begin to 
show the taint of the unspeakable sensuality of the degenerate 
Greeks, and with the growth of sensuality comes the growth of 
crnelty and faithlessness, and the decline even of the most cha* 
xacteristic Roman virtue, courage. 

Men of the old school saw with alarm the growing extravagance 
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and luxury. The consul of 161 B.C. attempted to stem the current 

sumpttiary ^7 another sumptuary law. By the Ux FanniHt a 
la^- citizen was allowed to spend thirty asses on his 
dinner on ten days in the month, but only ten assei on the re- 
maining days, though on the great festivals of the hadi Eomani, 
and Flebeii, and Saturnales the expenditure might be a hundred 
asses. Of course such legislation could be. nothing but a failure. 
Its main interest is that it reveals to us a strong party in Rome 
which clung to the simpler manners of the past. 

Equally futile was the attempt to expel the new learning from 
the city by a decree of the Senate this same year, banishing the 
philosophers and rhetoricians. Only two years after (159 b.c.), 
Orates the Stoic came to Home as an ambassador from Pergamus. 
Breaking his leg by accident on the Palatine one day, he was 
necessarily detained, and he spent the period of convalescence in 
delivering lectures (&Kpod(r€is), to which the young men- of the city 
came in crowds. The " Stoic way " became the rage ; but it was 
the Stoic way which stimulated the Spartan kings, Agis and 
Oleomenes, in their schemes of socialism based upon monarchy, and 
there were minds in the Scipionic circle which were ready enough 
to assimilate this teaching. The political ideals of the Gracchi, 
which recognized and hastened the fundamental xihange which was 
coming over Homan society, must be traced to this period of silent 
Hellenic influences. 

If we could take a peep into the city of Romulus during these 
years we should see everywhere around us the signs that the power 
of the future was to be not so much Roman as Grasco- 
Roman. Before long the final conqueror of Macedon, 
Metellus, will rear the first temple of marble in Rome. Already 
the passion for statues has become so great that -in 158 b.c. the 
censors have to ruthlessly remove from the Forum all the statues 
which have been erected without the public authorization. The 
reason, however, of this proceeding was not to check the aesthetic 
development of the Roman mind, but to discountenance that spirit 
of rivalry and desire for personal aggrandizement which was taking 
|k>ss€Ssion of the governing classes, and constituting a grave danger 
for the future. 

"With the year 157 b.c. begins a new spell of political and martial 
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activity. The finishing touch is, in the course of twenty-five years, 
given to the structure of Roman supremacy. But we shall have to 
observe how the ambition of empire renders the final dealings with 
Greece and with Carthage inconceivably harsh, and how, in the 
settlement of Spain, the powerful state which has just achieved 
the summit of its imperial desires shows the most terrible and 
unexpected symptoms of decline. 

The wars with the Spanish guerillas were a cause of constant 
anxiety in Rome. Since Cato had served there in 195 B.C., and had 
won the respect of the provincials and constituted -spanian 
himdelf their champion, legion after legion had been wars, 
sent to the peninsula never to return. We can number from the 
notices of Livy about a hundred and fifty thousand men despatched 
on the Spanish service between 201 and 168 b.o. Spain had origi- 
nally been occupied after the second Punic war, in order to prevent 
the recurrence of a Hannibalic invasion of Italy. In the dogged 
Koman mind, therefore, every legion which was annihilated in 
Spain awoke the memory of hostility to Carthage. It happened 
that in the year 157 b.c. Cato was sent on an embassy to Atrica in 
order to adjudicate on one of the innumerable disputes which arose 
between the Carthaginians and their Numidian neighbour and rival, 
Masinissa. He found to his astonishment that the Revival of 
industry and enterprise of the Carthaginians had cartiiaffe. 
entirely restored the material prosperity of the state. The fertile 
country smiled with wealth, as it smiled in the days of Carthaginian 
pride when Agathocles first set foot upon Punic soil. The docks 
swarmed with merchant craft; the arsenals were furnished with 
arms. "We may suppose, too, that in magnificence of appearance 
Carthage formed a striking contrast to the cramped and irregular 
city on the Seven Hills. With the ever-renewed difficulties in 
Spain, what hindered this prosperous state from again menacing 
the Roman power? Might not another Hannibal, aiising from her 
bosom, equally independent of her control, rouse the western land 
to another war of extermination against Rome? The view was 
narrow, but Cato's mind was narrow; and the Roman mind, despite 
the Hellenizing influences, was narrow. Thenceforth Cato, no 
matter what the subject of his speech in Forum or Curia, had ever 
but one peroration, Carthago delenda est And gradually the con- 
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viction worked its way into the political consciousness of the time, 
and every one felt that the only thing now was to bide the best 
opportunity. The doomed city was divided into three factions. 
One was inclined to an alliance with Masinissa; an aristocratic 
faction was utterly subservient to Rome; a democratic party 
clamoured for absolute independence. 

After bearing the insolence and oppression of the Numidian kin? 

for nearly fifty years^ the united aristocratic and democratic parties 

breAVa ©^P®^^®*! t^® king's partisans, and engaged in open war 

her treaty with him. By this action the stipulations of the 
with Borne, p^^^^ ^^j^ Rome were violated. The pretext for 
which the pitiless Roman diplomacy was watching fell ready to 
hand. P. Scipio ^milianus, who happened to be at the court of 
Masinissa himself, watched a great battle (151 B.O.), in which the 
Carthaginians lost, it was said, 60,000 men. He returned to Rome 
to say that the time was come. 

In vain the Carthaginians offered to surrender their general, 
Hasdrubal, the leader of the war party, in order to purchase peace. 
War declared, T^® Senate declared war. The consuls of 149 b.c. 
140 B.O. were despatched to Africa with two consular armies. 
It was the intention of Rome to make her sentence sharp and final. 
To this day we shudder as we realize the slow-moving, irresistible 
wheels of Roman determination. Even the wiles of diplomacy 
were not despised — they might possibly shorten the death-struggle. 
Accordingly, when the Carthaginian state made an absolute sub- 
mission, the deditio was accepted. Three hundred hostages must 
be sent, and then the dediticii must obey "the further commands 
of the consuls." If they were ready to do this, the Senate would 
leave them their " laws and territory, their religion, their sepulchres, 
their freedom, and their property." With such a prospect before 
them, the distressed people even gave up their arms. Two hundred 
thousand stands of armour, two thousand great catapults which 
defended the walls, and thousands of projectiles, were carried on 
waggons from the gates of the doomed city to the gates of the 
Roman camp. And then, like a thunderclap, came the Roman 
ultimatum: "The city of Carthage must be removed ten miles 
inland ! " It is impossible for us to fully understand that agonized 
wail of woe which rang through the city of Carthage when the 
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ambassadors brought back this awful doom. The city was built 

by the gods. There were the shrines of the gods: how could 

Moloch and Tanith be moved ? How could ^sculapius, who for 

centuries had dwelt on the Byrsa, find a home on another capitol ? 

There were the tombs of their ancestors; what would those angry 

spirits say and do if the owl and the bittern were suffered to reign 

in the Megara, the immemorial burying-place of the city ? Every 

finest sentiment of antiquity bade the deceived people to rather 

perish themselves than let their sacred city perish. Accordingly^ 

when the consuls came near to receive the surrender of the city, 

they found the gates closed. Every workshop was ringing with the 

hammer of the smith ; hundreds of swords and breastplates were 

being forged. Banished Hasdrubal returned with 20,000 men, and 

Himilco Phameas was ready to lead his horsemen to victory against^ 

the Roman cavalry. For two years the armies of Borne could 

make no impression on the indomitable city. We must for a while 

leave them, to see how the activities of the Senate were occupied 

elsewhere. 

The settlement of Greece and Macedonia could not, every one 
felt, be final. Split into artificial republican territories, as Mace- 
donia was, or drained of all the good men, and handed Qreeoe in 
over to unscrupulous Roman partisans, as Achaia 16OB.C. 
was, the country could hardly have been better prepared by the 
most skilful prevision for the interference and absorption, to which 
Roman policy almost unconsciously tended. In 156 b.o. the famous 
embassy of the three philosophers, who came to appeal against a 
fine which Athens had incurred in an arbitration for an attack 
on Oropus, revealed the divisions and the incredible exhaustion of 
the country. The great city was actually penniless, and becoming 
a nest of bandits ; Greece was reverting to the primitive barbarism 
and piracy described in the opening chapters of Thucydides. 

When, in 150 B.O., Cato persuaded the Senate to restore the 
Achsean exiles, or rather the three hundred decrepit old men who 
survived of the thousand, Polybius, the most intelligent among 
tbem, preferred to come back again to Rome. He recognized that 
the politics of his country were hopeless. The counsels of the 
Achaean league were swayed by two democratic leaders, who were 
determined at all costs to shake off the Roman supremacyr These 
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were Diseus and Gritolaiis. An outbreak of war between Sparta and 
the league, determined the Roman Senate to dissolve that famous 

federation. Their commissioner at Corinth announced 
* ' the decision : all non-Achasan cities, such as Sparta, 
Corinth, and Heraclea on Mount Oeta, were to be free. The Corin- 
thian mob insulted the Roman commissioner, Aurelius Orestes. But 
there seemed to be no wish in Rome to press matters to an extreme. 
Unhappily Critolaus was strategos for 1*46 B.C., and he took the 
Bising of decision out of Roman hands. At this time Q. Cascilius 
the AchBBanB. Metellus, the praetor of 148 b.c., was in Macedonia, 
quelling the rebellion of a certain Andriscus, who was imper- 
sonating Philip, the deceased son of Perseus. The impostor had 
been overthrown, and Metellus was at liberty to march southwards 
to meet Critolaus. On the Malian Gulf the rash Achaean was 
defeated and slain. £ut with him all folly did not die, for Diaeus, 
his successor in command, refused all offers of peace, and armed a 
host of slaves. The misguided son of a disturbed epoch, this Diaeus 
is i;iot imdeserving of compassion. When the consul of 146 B.C., 
L. Mummius, arrived, he received a check at the hands of the 
Achaeans. For a moment it seemed as if the glories of Marathon 
were to be repeated ; the people of Corinth streamed after the army 
to divide the spoil of the Roman invader ; but at Leucopetra Diaeus 
was utterly routed. He escaped from the field to die courageously 
by his own hand. The beautiful Isthmian city lay defenceless at 
the feet of the conqueror ; L. Mummius, a novus homo, obeying the 

order of the Senate, burnt it to the ground, and sent 
destroyed, the priceless art treasures to Rome with the naive 

injunction to the shippers that if lost or broken they 
would have to be replaced ! When a traveller visited the site of 
Corinth a little later he found soldiers playing dice on the master- 
pieces of Greek painting. 

Macedonia was organized as a Roman province, and was, we may 
conjecture, in a much more favourable condition than she had 
been during the last twenty years of nominal independence. The 
Macedonia i^oi^^ans, who had conquered the Dalmatians (156—155 
a province. B.C.), were now in direct land communication with the 
province, and were able to protect the northern frontier from the 
hostile tribes* 
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Acbaia was left free; its constitution was reorganized by the 
skilful hand of Polybius ; but the states were disarmed and paid a 
small tribute to Rome. Prosperity of a material kind might have 
returned to Greece, which was thus muzzled so that it could not 
hurt itself, for it was ever its own worst enemy. But unhappily 
the cradle of European culture became the battle-ground between 
the East and the West, and it was not till the Imperial times that 
some aftermath of her intellectual harvest appeared on the soil ot 
Attica and a new Corinth sprang out of the ashes of the old at 
the bidding of CaBsar. 

While the Greeks were making their last frantic efifort of resist* 
ance to their overpowering destiny, the purpose of pauof 
Cato had been fulfilled. Cato himself, and the aged oartiia»e. 
Masinissa, had lived only to see their common foe invested with 
the Roman leaguer; they both died in 149 b.o. The adminis- 
tration of Numidia was divided between the three sons of the old 
king, Micipsa, Gulussa, and Mastanabal ; and the Numidian party 
in Carthage hoped that the jealousies of the rival brothers might 
drive one or more of them to take part in the resistance to Rome. 
The case of the beleaguered city did not seem altogether desperate. 
News reached the port of the difficulties which Rome had to face 
in the East ; and many hearts must have beaten high with hope 
when the repoi-ts came of the grand resistance of Viriathus in Spain 
to the powerful republic. The besieged broke from their south- 
east gate and burned the great siege-towers — ^towers so huge that 
each required six thousand men to move it ; and all through the 
second year of the war the Roman commanders were unable to 
make any attack upon Carthage itself. But hope, if it existed, 
was only nurtured on ignorance. The fiEulures which mark the 
l)eginning of Roman enterprises in. this period were, as we have 
seen, the signs of superabundant strength. The consciousness of 
power made haste unnecessary. At tlie consular elections for 
148 B.a the centuries agreed to appoint P. Scipio scipioin 
^milianus, who, according to his age, thirty-seven, oommand. 
should have been standing for the aedileship, to be consul and com- 
mander in the African war. It was a kind of inspiration which 
selected this chivakous and scholastic knight, the son of the con- 
queror of Perseus, but bearing the name of the conqueror of 
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Hannibal, to preside over the last act in the long drawn drama of 
Carthage. Accompanied by Polybius and his close friend Lselius, 
he came, as it seemed, to mark the triumph of the Hellenic-Bomau 
world over the Semite. 

Scipio reached the theatre of the campaign just in time to rescue 
the naval legattis, Mancinus, who had penetrated into the town 
from the seaside, and found himself unable to advance or retreat. 
It was not a Mancinus,^ but a Scipio, that was called to the task ol 
taking Oarths^e. The first business was to restore the discipline 
of the camp ; he then laid his plans for an assault on the great 
walls which crossed the isthmus from bay to bay.* Hitherto Has- 
drubal had maintained a camp in front of these walls ; he was now 
com];)elled io retire behind them ; but to effect an entrance on that 
side Scipio found to be impossible ; even modem artillery might 
have been baffled by those adamantine fortifications. But as the 
Eoman sappers drew their lines across the isthmus to cut the city 
off from the land side, they saw their fellow-countrymen, who had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, brought at the command of 
Hasdrubal and tortured to death on the heights of the ramparts. 
The Carthaginian general had to silence thus a faction within the 
city which was clamouring for surrender. Scipio now attacked 
the weaker wall which faced the gulf of Tunis and ran up to 
the harbour mouth. To complete the blockade he constructed a 
great mole of solid stone across the harbour mouth. The city 
seemed now absolutely isolated, when the Carthaginians gave the 
final instance of their unquenchable enterprise. Prisoners told Scipio 
that for many days hammering had been heard behind the great walls 
of the Eothon. No one knew what it meant. But what must have 
been the astonishment of the Romans when one day the lofty sea* 
wall opened, and emerging as it seemed, out of the solid masonry; 
fifty white-sailed triremes dashed into the bay. They were the 
last fiedglings ever hatched by the mighty sea-bird which had 
ridden the waters for countless generations. But the cruel clawa 
of the Roman ships, after a hard day's fight, tore them in pieces^ 
The Roman siege-engines were now with much difiiculty planted. 
on the outer quay which fianked the great merchant harbour, and 
here a small force obtained a footing, and were near enough to 

1 See description of Cartha^ p. 61. 
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exchange missiles with the enemy within. Even Hasdnihal began 
to feel that the grip of the Roman could never be shaken off. As 
the winter came on he offered to capitulate if the town might be 
spared, but he refused Scipio's proposal that he and 
his should be spared if the town were surrendered. 
Before the winter was over Nepheris, the last depdt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carthage, was destroyed, and famine raged in the city. 
Seventy years* before, so the story goes, Hannibal had answered 
one, who bewailed the hardships of the coming campugn, in the 
fierce Punic feishion, that in the last resort his men could eat one 
another I Now in Carthage they were eating one another. Stupe- 
fied with suffering, they evacuated the lower harbour, and G. Lselius 
scaled the walls of the Kothon, and Roman soldiers stood in the 
market-place of Carthage. From that point they looked up three 
oarrow streets — streets the counterpart of the High Street in Edin- 
Imrgh-^-lined with many-storied houses. These streets all led up 
to the Byrsa. The Temple of ^sculapius could be seen flashing in 
the sunlight ; but it took a week's hard fighting to traverse those 
fateful alleys of death. From house to house the legionaries made 
their way boring through the walls or crossing over the flat roofs 
to escape the horrid hail ot missiles which fell ever in the streets. 
At last the citadel was reached. Then 50,000 of the surviving 
people surrendered. Still a little knot of Roman deserters held 
out; but Hasdrubal escaped from their clutches, and lived to 
spend his declining days, like Perseus, on Italian soil. His wife 
disdained to yield, and with the spirit which animated Sophonisbe, 
threw herself into the flames of the Temple of ^sculapius, which 
tlie desperate band had fired, because the god of healing could only 
heal them now by death. The art treasures were rescued from 
the city, and, as if to mark that Rome was acting as a world 
avenger, were faithfully restored to the Sicilian towns from which 
Carthage in the days of her pride had filched them ; and then the 
mighty rival of Rome perislied under the rolling waves of flame 
and smoke, perished, as Tyrus perished at the hands of Alexander, 
as latter the other great Semitic city perished at the hands of Titus. 
We know her only from her enemies, and the glory of her end 
seems to silence the verdict of justice ; yet we may safely say that 
it was well for the world that Carthage, and not Rome, succumb^ 
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in the implacable dueL It was not only as a political power that 
the conqueror was superior ; pity for her doom must not blind us 
to the incurable moral inferiority of the conquered. The Romans 
had abolished the practice of human sacrifices in the mythical age 
of Numa; Carthage maintained it to the last The Eomans 
worshipped Fietas and Pudicitia as goddesses ; the CarthagiDians 
worshipped in Moloch and Tanith personified cruelty and lust. Iq 
agriculture and commerce the great Tyrian city was the teacher of 
the ancient world ; their leather currency implies a banking system 
for which we must seek a parallel in the modem world. But Car- 
thage had no power, perhaps no inclination, to make these benefits 
expansive ; nor had she that political genius which unconscioasly 
moulds dependencies and prdjpares them by assimilation for 
absorption into the sovereign stata 

As Scipio watched the victorious fames, Poly bins heard him 
repeating the tragic words from Homer, *' The day will come when 
sacred Ilium must perish.'* It became the foremost man of the 
Eternal City to view with sympathy and compassion the extinction 
of her rivals ; but if in his mournful musings he foreboded the 
destruction of his own country, he showed how little 
New provinoe.j^^ understood the elements of her imperishable great* 
ness. The Carthaginian territory was reduced to the Koman 
province of Africa, with its capital at Utica. 

We have now to turn to the western peninsula, for whose sake the 
destruction of Carthage had been undertaken. We are there con* 
fronted with the first indubitable signs that the sena- 
^ tonal government in Bome was becoming enervated 

and incapable. In the year 154 b.c. the Senate sent a peremptory 
order to the little town of Segeda, near the source of the Tagus, for- 
bidding it to renew its fortifications. The consul of 153 B.O., Q. Fulvius 
Nobilior, was sent to enforce the order ; the 'people withdrew into 
the mountainous country of the Numantines, and there managed to 
infiict a defeat on the consular army, which marked the tenth day 
before the Kalends of September as a black day in the Koman 
calendar ever after; six thousand legionaries were slain. A second^ 
and a third, and a fourth defeat determined his successor, 
Marcellus, to conclude })eace with the vigorous Cclti- 
berian tribes. Even more serious disasters were reported Irom 
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Lusitania. The consuls of 151 B.C. were forced to use such severe 
measures to fill the legions for the formidable Spanish warfarg, that 
the tribunes flung them into prison. This collision between the 
consuls and the tribunes is an ominous sign that the machinery 
of the constitution contained self-destructive elements within 
itself. Still more ominous from another point of view was the 
treacherous murder of the peaceful Yaocseans by Lucullus in 
151 B.C., and the even more hideous butchery of some unsus- 
pecting Lusitanians by S. Sulpicius Galba in 150 B.C. The judges 
who acquitted him were nursing in the bosom of their country the 
brutality which was one day to issue in the Proscriptions. But 
from Galba's massacre one Lusitanian escaped — a man of low 
birth, but a hero to be ranked with Hannibal and 
with Vercingetorix ; this was Viriathus. From 149 
to 141 B.C., when he was treacherously assassinated by his friends 
at the instigation of Q. Servilius Caepio, who thus showed in 
another direction how the spirit of Fabricius had vanished from 
the Roman nobility, this patriot chieftain held the Romans in 
constant terror. The fasces of the lictors, the terrible symbols of 
Koman power, captured from defeated magistrates, were sent far 
and wide over the mountains to call the tribes to arms. In 143 B.c. 
the Celtiberians again appeared in the field; and when, on the 
death of Viriathus, D. Junius Brutus had pushed the legions to 
the Atlantic in 137 B.C., and practically subdued Lusitania, the 
dying spirit of Spanish independence still held out in the Celti- 
berian fortress city of Numantia. Perched on a precipitous hill by 
the banks of the upper Douro, occupied only by eight thousand 
men, this little place defied the power of Rome as long as Troy 
defied the Greeks. For two years Metellus, the conqueror of 
Pseudo-Philip, besieged the eyrie in vain. Then came Q. Pompeius, 
a lawyer from the Forum, a novus homo, who showed i^uniantis, 
that the excluded aspirants were as incapable as the 1*3— issb.o. 
privileged heirs to political power. In 137 b.c. the consul, C. Hos- 
tilius Mancinus, was actually hemmed in by a sortie of the garrison, 
and forced to surrender. He granted conditions of peace to obtain 
bis liberty; but the Senate would not ratify them, though the 
youiig quajstor, Tiberius Gracchus, who had put his hand to the 
treaty, pleaded for faith and honour.* Mancinus, stripped and 
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with roanndes on his hands, was handed over to the Nnmantbe9, 
who, like the Samnite Pontius after the Gaudine Forks, refused 
to accept him. In 134 b.c. the patience of the Romans was 
exhausted ; Scipio was sent. Surrounded with a body^ard, a 
thing unknown before, and with stem countenance, he drove the 
pleasure-mongers from the camp, and with strenuous discipline 
restored the effeminate troops to efficiency ; and then the mighty 
destroyer of Carthage drew circumvallations five miles in length 
around the stubborn rock, and waited for the result. The Virgilian 
picture of the fall of Troy is not more moving than are the brave 
and ghastly facts of the fall' of Numantia. The market-place was 
turned into a funeral pyre for the gaunt^ famine-stricken citizens 
to leap upon. Spanish pride could better brook this self-immola- 
tion than the triumphant shouts of tbe Sacred Way. When the 

Taken by surrender was made only a handful of men marched 
Scipio. out of the city, so hideous from emaciation and from 
unsubdued passion that the pity of the bystanders was frozen into 
horror. 

From this time forth Spain fell more and more under the Roman 
influence, though it was reserved for Augustus to complete its 
conquest by the subjugation of the Cantabri in the remote north- 
west of the peninsula. 

When Scipio was censor in 142 B.a, the solemn prayer in which 
the gods were asked to enlai^e the Roman state was interrupted 
by his warning voice, '* It is large and good enough ; my prayer 
to them is to preserve it.'* Before he had well returned from 
Numantia the first threatenings of the political earthquake were 
felt The goverpment which had conquered Carthage, Macedon, 
and Spain was already showing that it could not govern them ; 
and if the gods were to answer the censor's prayer, it must be by 
reconstructing the state which was to be preserved. Every incident 
of the Spanish war foretold that not a senatorial oligarchy, selfish 
and corrupt and powerless, but a Scipionic monarchy, a Ca3sar« 
must be the government. If Scipio could have been king a cen- 
tury's agony might have been spared. But the times were not 
ripe ; ho was conscious of no diadem on his brow. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE REASONS OF SUCCESS — ^THE CONSTITUTION'. 

No Koman would ever have thought of asking himself the question, 
Why had his state attained the unquestioned pre-eminence which 
it enjoyed in the middle of the second century before Christ. Tlie 
head found on the Capitoline had foretold it — that was enough. 
To dispute it seemed like arguing against a law of nature. But 
the wise and unbiassed Greek, Polybius, put to himself the question ; 
and standing as he did at the confluence of the Hellenic and Roman 
systems, having passed his youth in the inner circle of the Achseau 
league and his manhood in the inner circle of Roman politics, he 
was able to answer his question with a fulness of detail and an 
accuracy of knowledge which illumine the period of history which 
we have just traversed with the light of a true philosophy of 
history. Roman pride, he saw, was not altogether soman 
deluded. The supremacy of Rome was due to in- 8trea»tii. 
trinsic superiority, to the supple strength of her logical and evenly 
balanced constitution, and to the invincibility of her inexhaustible 
armies. Carthage, a heterogeneous body of iron and clay, fell 
before the welded power of homogeneous Italy. The vast and 
shadowy monarchies of the East succumbed to the definite and 
concentrated action of the senatorial policy. Above all, the Romans, 
with all their grave moral and intellectual defects: pitiless and 
unimaginative, knowing nothing of humanity outside the thirty- 
five tribes which formed the sovereign assembly of their city: 
unmoved by any vital faith in God, and therefore practising a 
religion which was partly a mere legal compact with the higher 
powers, and still more, in its decline, a state engine employed as an 
instrument by an unscrupulous governing class : incapable of that 
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sweetness and light which lent an undying charm to Greek culture : 
tending ever to tawdry display and to the grosser sensual indulgences, 
— the Romans, in spite of these great defects, were yet morally the 

The moral ^^* people of antiquity. The simplicity of the Sabine 
superiority, mountains, the self-devotion to the commonwealth, 
the wisdom of compromise and mutual forbearance, the dogged 
patience which made failure an incentive to victory, the administra- 
tive capacity^all virtues acquired in the struggle for supremacy in 
Italy — ^had hitherto never wholly deserted them. The most recent 
German historian of Rome, Ihne, is never tired of displaying the 
iniquities of Roman policy ; but his own pages teem with the proofs 
that Roman vices were, to say the least of it, matched by the vices 
of the conquered, while Roman virtues were to be found nowhere 
else, unless it were among the barbarous tribes of Spain, while 
amongst them the political organization to embody the virtues was 
wholly wanting. 

One more explanation of Roman greatness must be mentioned. 

Aristotle accounted for the pre-eminence of Greece by her central 

Geographical geographical position. Much more applicable to Italy 

poaition. jg j^ig profound observation. As the city of Rome, 
situated in the centre of the peninsula, was able to divide, and so 
to conquer, Sabine and Hernican, iEquian and Volscian, and then, 
on a larger scale. Etrurian and Campanian, Gaul and Samnite, so 
the peninsula itself is driven like a wedge into the Mediterranean, 
and the Italian state was thus able to deal first with the West, and 
then to give an undivided attention to the East, while the mighty- 
barrier of the Alps defended her from the swarms of the Celt and. 
the Teuton until she was prepared to meet and to conquer them. 

If it never occurred to a Roman citizen to ask what were tl:ie 
reasons of the predominance of Rome, still less did it occur to tlie 
Internal typical Roman politician in this heyday of national. 

dangers, greatness to inquire what dangers from within miglit 
be threatening the state which had triumphed over all dangers 
from without. We, looking back on the events in the light of 
what came after, have remarked from time to time the sbado^v^ o£ 
change failing across the path of conquest itself. Some of the ooxi«- 
servative Roman statesmen were dimly conscious of the 
involved in an extended empire; but it was hidden from tha 
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of contemporaries, though it is clear enough to ours, that most 
comprehensive political and social reforms would be necessary 
to enable a city commune to govern six great dependencies like 
Sicily, Sardinia, the two Spains, Macedonia, and Africa, and that 
if reforms were not effected in time there must follow that inevit- 
able alternative of reform, revolution. The stormy Beformor 
period which now opens before us is vivid with one devolution p 
of the gravest lessons of history — the failure of the reform party 
and the triumph of the revolution. A privileged oligarchy, appro- 
priating the results of the great national successes, blinds its eyes 
to the fact that poverty and degradation for the masses have followed 
in the wake of progress ; the demoralized masses show an equally 
churlish spirit to their unenfcanchised fellow-countrymen; the 
reformers, who would meet the pressing evils with crude schemes 
of change, perish by assassination. Then provincial governors, 
having learnt the habits .of Irresponsible power in their distant 
satrapies, with mercenary armies at their beck and call in place 
of the burgess-soldiers, return to Rome to seize the sovereign power 
from contending factions. Rival leaders divide the state with civil 
war, and at length the weary mistress of the conquered world bows 
her head to her own chief citizen. The story is one of absorbing 
interest, though we have no wise Polybius to guide us through it 
with his " dry light." 

Let us now try to realize to ourselves that political organization 
which Polybius praised as the secret of Roman greatness, and also 
the points of weakness in it which will be the predis- Theaoman 
posing causes of the decline, or rather the transmuta- conatitution. 
tion, of Roman greatness. 

The sovereign power was, theoretically, vested in the populits 
Bomanus. At first the poptUus Bomanus comprised only the 
thirty patrician curioe, which sat in the comitium at oomitia 
the end of the Forum. Then the populus Eomanus centuriata. 
included the classes arranged in centuries according to what is 
called the Servian constitution ; and this exercitus, assembling on 
the Campus Martins, always retained three sovereign prerogatives : 
(1) the right of inflicting capital punishment; (2) the right of 
electing consuls, censors, and prastors ; (3) the right of determining 
q-uestions of peace and war; while the comitia cur lata dwindled 
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into a shrunken form of power — a shadow appearing only in the 
thirty lictors who conferred the imperium or military authority on 
a newly elected magistrate. But the coniiiia centuriata in their 
turn became rusty, and most of their activities passed over to the 
assembly which met in the Forum, to which, however, they were 
so assimilated that we never find any conflict between the two 
AsMxnbiyof ^*^"^8 of organization of the sovereign people. In 
tbe tribes. 241 B.o. the number of the tribes was finally fixed, 
and henceforth all the legislative functions were discharged by the 
people assembled in the comitia tributa; the laws are therefore 
plebiS'Scita, On every question submitted to them the members of 
each tribe voted among themselves, and then each tribe counted 
for one vote in the final decision. When new citizens were ad« 
mitted — when, for instance, freedmen received the franchise — it was 
a burning question whether they should be distributed among all thor 
tribes or confined to the four city tribes. Wise statesmen inclined 
to the latter course, fearing lest the mass of city voters should 
obtain the determining voice even in the country tribes. For we 
must not suppose that ail the citizens could be present to vote ; 
in most cases only those who were resident in Home would appear. 
Thus Cicero says that in his time it was not uncommon for 
questions to be determined by comitia consisting of only five 
citizens from each tribe. But however few were present from each 
tribe, they constituted the tribal vote. By confining, therefore, 
the freedm«n to the city tribes, their influence could only affect 
four out of the thirty-five votes. A far more burning question wa& 
whether all the Italians should receive the right to vote in the 
tribes. This curious and irregular assembly was the sovereigo. 
power; and when one of its tribunes, like G. Flaminius just before 
the Hannibalic war, chose to exert its authority, it could override all 
the other ix)wers in the state. When 0. Flaminius actually did assert 
its authority against the Senate, Folybius saw in that action the first 
step towards the political situation which ended in the revolution. 
The sovereign people carried out its will — or at least this vira.8 
ThexnaBi»- *^® theory — ^by means of the magistrates wbonx it 
tratos. elected annually. In the month of March, or, firoxn. 
Iho year 153 b.o. onwards, on the 1st of January, the two consul a 
came into office, and during their official year, which was natnod 
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after them^ Ihey were irresponsible and irremovable. They were 
not kings, but they were a king. For this was the theory of the 
republican constitution, that to every authority in the state there 
should be a counterbalancing authority. As at Sparta a dual 
monarchy, so at Borne a college of officers, or at least a pair of 
officers, were designed to secure the state against the freaks of 
absolute power. But the system of checks was carried further 
still: besides the two consuls six prastors were elected every year. 
Each of these eight magistrates was invested with the imperium 
by the shadowy assembly of the curias ; that means each received 
the right of commanding armies and administering justice. From 
the. year 366 B.C., however, when the praetorship came into exist- 
ence, the prastor drew to himself the judicial work of the supreme 
magistracy, and the consul was principally the commander*in-chief 
of the forces of the republic for the year. The consul was above 
the praBtor : he had twelve lictors, whereas the prastor only had 
six ; but he hs^l no control over the prastor ; the two authorities 
were co-ordinate. 

Then every five years the people appointed two magistrates, who 
held office for eighteen months, to draw up the lists of the citizens 
and revise the rolls of the orders and regulate the public finances. 
These were the censors. They had not the imperium. Their 
power was only called potestas, but it was the most dignified office 
in the state, for it held in its hands the social status of every 
citizen. But here again the extraordinary power was divided 
between two persons, who were bound to agree before they could 
do anything, not to mention that they were liable to the criticism 
and attack of the tribunes. 

These were the magistrates through whom the people, assembled 
in their centuries, were supposed to carry out their sovereign will. 
The two curule and the two plebeian aediles, and the quaestors 
who, originally judicial, were from 449 b.c. financial assistants of 
the consuls and praetors, do not materially affect the constitution. 
But the people, assembled in their tribes, possessed Tribtmi 
the right of electing ten magistrates annually, who piebis. 
form a singular anomaly and a latent danger for the state, though 
np to the date we have reached their action was uniformly salutary. 
Through these ten tribunes, who had no positive functions to 
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f.ilfil like the other magistrates, the mass of plebeian citizens were 
supposed to vindicate their rights. The tribune could protect them 
from oppre>sion. His housedoor was always open, so that the 
poorest citizen could approach him and demand his help. But the 
tribune, too, could, in their name, bring all the machinery of state 
to a standstill by his intercessio. So tremendous was the power 
vested in his hands that in 169 B.C. a tribune ventured to impeach 
the censors, on the ground thkt their contracts for the public taxa- 
tion were unsatisfactory. We find tribunes sent even to bring 
a general from the head of his army as a prisoner to Rome, though 
their power was really confined to the city (204 B.c., P. Scipio). 
But here again there were ten of these dangerous magistrates, any 
one of whom could couateract, by hiS intercession or veto, the action 
of his colleagues. 

This extraordinary division of the executive power, forming 
such an elaborate system of checks and counterchecks, had in 
earlier days been frequently superseded by the appointment of a 
temporary dictator. Siuce the panic of Canna3, however, no dic^ 
tator had been appointed ; and we ask with astonishment. How did 
the casual assemblies of the sovereign people, expressing their will 
through so many different mouthpieces — ^through men, too, who, 
from their number and from the briefness of their power, could 
neither be geniuses, nor display much talent if they had it,— 
accomplish that wonderful feat of world-supremacy which we have 
just recounted ? The short answer is, By the Senate. The Senate 
was theoretically only a council of elders, without 
legislative or administrative functions — a consulta- 
tive body, which the magistrate was supposed to convene that 
he might confirm his isolated judgment by the advice of his 
peers. And the very name for a senatorial decree, the senattts- 
consttlium, always retained this original theory of the Senate. 
But from the nature of the case the patres conscripti rapidly 
acquired a power in the state far exceeding anything which was 
recognized in the constitution. When Rome found herself engaged 
in diplomatic and military relations with foreign states she very 
wisely allowed her policy to be dictated by what was undoubtedly 
her most capable authority. The aucforitas senatus became 
essential to the legal, validity of measures passed by the centuries ; 
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while the zenai'm-conmLtum, to which the tribunes had given 
their assent, was not distinguishable from formal law. The 
authority was, strictly speaking, an usurpation ; but without this 
usurpation the splendid successes of the Roman policy would have 
been impossible. 

The comitia bowed to the Senate as the lay mind usually bows 
to the expert. For instance, in 200 b.o., nearly all the centuries 
rejected the proposal for declaration of war against Macedonia. 
The tribune, Q. Baebius, had, in the informal meetings of the 
people (contiones), argued successfully against the project; but 
after an exposition of the senatorial policy from the consul, the 
people gave way *^ and ordered the war," and the tribune did not 
venture to interpose his veto. 

Again, the magistrates bowed to the Senate, though in theory 
they possessed the complete executive power without any inter- 
ference from that body, because after the Ovinian Law, of uncertain 
date, which regulated the constitution of the house, the Senate con- 
sisted almost exclusively of ex-magistrates. It contained, therefore, 
the accumulated experience and official wisdom of the republic. It 
was never a hereditary chamber, a mere assembly of sounding names 
representing the greatness of dead ancestors ; it was essentially an 
assembly of administrative talent, like a large cabinet, without an 
opposition. We cannot wonder that the instances were few in which 
men like M. Popillius Lasnas ventured to press their magisterial right 
in the face of the senatorial judgment. Nor was its power a power 
only of prestige. It had a control of the finances ; and though finance 
plays a very insignificant part in ancient states, yet, as the cerarium 
in the Temple of Saturn began to fill with the millions of gold and 
silver brought from the provinces, the Senate acquired an enormous 
hold on the people by the arrangements for public expenditure. 
To mention one point, it became a great employer of labour. It 
would be difficult to guess how many of the voters in the comiiia 
were actually employes of the Senate, through the censors or the 
fediles, in the never-ceasing temple-building, aqueduct-, and road- 
making, and the other public works. Then all the indefinite 
powers which were involved in the new state duties, the govern- 
ment and administration of the provinces, had fallen into the hands 
of that body, by whose unswerving strength of porpoae the provinces 

s 
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had been won. And up to this time, with the exception of C« 
Flaminius* revolt in 234 b.c., the tribunes had always been agents 
of the Senate, and the scanty legislation of the period had been 
transacted through them in the comitia on the initiative of the 

The real Senate. It was this extraordinary body that drew to 
^RomS* * focus and endowed with perennial youth which 

sreatneas. depended not on the life of individuals- all the ener- 
gies and all the talents of the Koman people during the long period 
of its rise and development.* And without much prophetic power 
a Roman in the middle of the second century before Christ might 
have seen that with the decay of integrity and public spirit and 
unanimity in the Senate, all the old order must pass away and 
give place to the new. 

2 It shoiild be observed that the Senate was the only body in which 
discussion was possible ; it was this which made it inevitable that the right 
of preparing Bills, on the one hand, and the right of dealing with com- 
plicated questions of foreign policy, on the other hand, should become its 
prerogatives. 

It may also be observed that the Collegiate principle of Magistracies 
left the State without a head, and the Senate naturally supplied the 
deficiency ; when the strength of the Senate waned, a Head of the State 
quickly appeared, and thenceforth the Senate became merely a shadow. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE REVOLUTION — TIBERIUS GBACCHUB. 

''The Roman people," says Sallust, ''lived in the profoundest 
harmony in the period between the second and third Puuic war." 
Yet an observant ear might have detected the first -. ». ^ 

*=* Gap bet'sveen 

mutterings of discord. There was a complete separa- theory and 
tion between the constitutional theory and the con- ^ ' 
stitutional fact. In theory, the people were sovereign ; in fact, all 
the power was monopolized by a handful of wealthy families, 
some patrician like the Fabii and Cornelii, many more plebeian 
like the Marcelli, Metelli, and Octavii, but all ennobled by having 
held curule offices, and prolonging their patents of nobility by 
keeping the curule magistracies within their own confines ; for the 
great families had by this time discovered means of their own for 
securing the return of their own candidates at the comitia and 
for carrying their own measures through the Tribes. The fact is 
tbey had discovered the art of bribery, and they had learnt how to 
utilize the ancient spirit of the republic for their private ends An 
indication of the first is furnished by the ballot laws i«deM 
(^Leges Tabellarioei) which belong to the years 139 TabeUajri*. 
and 137 B.C. In earlier and simpler times (432 b.c.) legislation 
had forbidden that very innocent form of canvassing which con- 
sisted in whitening the toga, and so becoming a candidatus. Now 
the people tried to secure themselves against corruption by secret 
voting in the comitia. An indication of the second is furnished by 
the hx jMlia Fufia^ which put into the hands of the i,ex JEUa 
magistrate a dangerous religious weapon; he might ^'ufia. 
at any time arrest legislative business in the comitia trihuta by 
declaring that an omen in the heavens forbade it. This obnuntiati^, 
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as it was called, gave to the Senate that right which it lo»t ^ hy 
the lex Puhlilia of 339 b.o., hut which daring the period of 
"profound harmony" it had not missed, the right of efficiently 
controlling all proposals brought before the assembly. 

These were straws which showed the set of the tide; there was 
clearly an antagonism between the few who possessed the reins of 

Dangerous power and the many who conceived that they had a 
Bigna, right to that possession* And when it began to appear, 
as to certain anxious eyes it did, that the few were men corrupted by 
the exercise of absolute power in the provinces and demoralized by 
the acquisition of fabulous wealth, while the many were men no 
less corrupted by the looting habits of the battlefield, and no less 
demoralized by the seductions of the capital with cheap food and 
constant gladiatorial games; when, too, the few and the many 
together combined to exclude from political equality the "allies'* 
who side by side with the cives had conquered the world, — ^then it 
began to be clear that a train of combustible matter had accu- 
mulated during this period of " profoundest harmony ; " and the 
torch which could light it was at hand in the innocent-seeming 
Tril)\mate. The revolution broke like a thunder-clap ; but not a 
few, like P. Scipio iBmilianus and his friend Laelius, had observed 
tlie ^thering of the electric clouds, and not a few had called Laslius 
" the wise " because he tried to shut his eyes to them. When men 
are counted wise for holding their hand from reform a state may be 
known to be on the eve of revolution. 

Under the walls of Numantia, which formed such an unexpected 
barrier to the flood-tide of Koman success, appeared more than ome 
remarkable personality destined to play a part in the history of the 
revolution. A young soldier, G. Marius, had been commended by 
Scipio as a possible successor to his own military fame. Numidian 
Jugurtha too had made his first acquaintance with Roman warf&re. 
serving as the leader of a contingent in the Roman army, ^ixt 
Tiberius ^^^ ^^^^ interesting character was that Tiberius S^m- 

Gracchus, pronius Gracchus, whose good faith had been tlie 
guarantee to the Kumantines when they had captured Mancinuis : 
who had won a great reputation for humanity among the soldiers^ 
and had so favourably impressed the enemy that they restorodi to 

I Except so far as the Tribunes were the obedient ministers of the Seojite. 
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him his papers which had been seized at the time of the disastrous 
surrender, in order that he might furnish an account of his 
qusBstorship to the Senate. 

We are entering the age of great individuals, as we are leaving 
the age of strong institutions. It was hardly wot-th while to dwell 
long upon the characters of the great republicans, for they were all 
cast in one mould. Scipio, the conqueror of Hannibal, is a misty 
figure in a prose epic, but through the glamour of the aureole the 
commonplace common-sense shrewd and practical Roman is dis- 
cernible ; Cato, with his blue eyes and reddish hair and vigorous 
speech, is not so much a person as a personification, the personifica- 
tion of the Sabine element in the Roman state ; Paulus was only 
worth sketching, because he was peculiarly typical — ah uno disce 
omnes. But now every person becomes a study of deepest interest. 
The great forces which were moving irresistibly in the development 
of the commonwealth are hardly more important in the making of 
the history than are the personal characteristics of the chief actors. 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus was quietly elected to the tribunate 
in 133 B.C. No one who saw him on the day of his election guessed 
what thoughts were agitating his fervent spirit. To understand him 
we must enter the circle of that stern Roman family 
in which he was brought up. His father was a noble, 
sprung fix)m a plebeian branch of the Sempronian gens, but an 
ancestor had been consul in 215 b.o., and he had twice held that 
office (177 and 163 B.C.), and twice he had triumphed; he had 
attained also the summit of a Roman noble's ambition, the censor- 
ship; and in the south side of the Forum, flanked by the Vicus 
Tuscus, might be seen the Basilica Sempronia, the permanent 
memorial of his lustrum* He was just the typical Roman over 
again ; possibly a little more cultivated— he could speak Qreek as 
easily as Latin ; possibly a little more humane — he won the hearts 
of the Spaniards for whom he negotiated a favourable treaty 
with the home government (178 b.c.) ; and his love to his wife, 
tiie daughter of Scipio, was celebrated in the story that when 
tlie angurs said of the two snakes found in his couch, the one 
killed should portend his death or hers, he promptly killed the 
male, for he did not wish to survive her. But revolutionary thoughts 
far from him ; as censor in 169 b.o., he regulated the admission 
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of freedmen to the tribes in the most conservative spirit, confining 
all who were not possessed of thirty thousand asses to the one city 
tribe Esquilina, thus reducing their influence to a minimum. But 

Cornelia, his wife, was not an ordinary Roman matron. 

She would not be found clamouring at the doors of 
the Curia for the repeal of the lex Oppia as hundreds of Roman 
matrons did, to the vexation of C^to's rigid soul ; she would not 
join in those frantic orgies like the Bacchanalia, which, in 186 B.a, 
had shaken the whole state with undefined terror ; but seated in 
the atrium by her husband, obeying that patria potestas which 
placed her and the whole household in his hands for life or for 
death, she yet exercised that beautiful influence, stimulating and 
ennobling, which women were supposed to have exercised in the 
heroic times. She spurred her two surviving sons, Tiberius and 
Caius, to high endeavours for the public weal, by saying she did not 
wish to be known only as the mother-in-law of Scipio, who had 
married her only surviving daughter, but she would be " the mother 
of the Gracchi.'* But even she did not dream of all that was to be 
implied in the title, which she actually won. From their father 
the lads inherited all the instincts of that proud nobility, to which 
also they were allied by marrying into the groat houses of the 
Claudii and the Licinii ; from their mother, a lofty energy of pur- 
pose. But it was another influence in the home which gave the 

bent to their pride and their energy ; this was their 

tutor, Blossius of Eyme, a Stoic philosopher, who, 
like Polybius and PanaBtius in the household of Paulus, held the 
sway which the wider Greek culture inevitably established over the 
Roman mind. From his lips were learnt those lessons in political 
idealism which were a new and, as it proved, very dangerous 
element in Rome ; he would make the young and ardent minds of 
the boys familiar with the life work of Agis, and his imitator 
Cieomenes in Sparta, who attempted to establish a democratic 
monarchy on the ruins of a corrupt aristocracy by a fairer distri-- 
bution of landed property among the people. It was the first 
introduction of Greek political speculation into Rome; it was 
seized with all the enthusiasm which such ideals can inspire ; in 
the mind of Tiberius it was nourished by a warm and sympathetic 
nature which was stuug to frenzy by the spectacle of injustice* 
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Let us look now at the social and political condition of Italy as it 
was presented to the thoughtful hut excitahle man, who saw before 
him the prospect of a distinguished career if he would condition of 
follow in the honourable steps of his father. On his "i^^y- 
way to Spain, when he was quaestor, he passed through Etruria, 
and he was struck by the appearance of the country. In place of 
the little forms and homesteatis occupied by the amdui who 
formed the armies which fought against Hannibal, he saw vast 
estates QaUfundia)^ reaching to the horizon; in place of those 
hardy yeomen who once were the strength of the state, he saw 
large gangs of slaves, who were kept at their work by overseers 
during the day, and by night were shut up in low and hideous 
prison-houses (ergastula). What had become of the free popu- 
lation ? The question was not hard to answer : myriads of them 
had passed along the road he was then traversing, to perish in the 
defiles of the Celtiberian mountains owing to the incapacity of the 
great lords who were quietly annexing their little farms in their 
absence. Myriads more had found their labour unremunerative ; 
for their produce was undersold in the Roman market owing to the 
great corn-ships which sailed up the Tiber briitging the decunue of 
Sicily or the harvests of Sardinia or the lavish gifts of the king 
of the Nile country. And weary of the labour and the poverty, 
they had flung their sickles to the ground, taken a few sestertii 
from their great neighbours for their lands, and drifted into the 
capital, where living was cheap, and where candidates for office 
were always making it cheaper by their princely doles, and where 
ample work was to be obtained in the employment of the censors 
or sediles, and ennui was made impossible by the interminable 
games of the circus and the theatre, or by the fascinating indul- 
gences which abounded in the Suburra. Then, when the qusBstor 
passed beyond the boundaries of the thirty-five tribes, he saw 
much the same causes at work among the '' allies of the Latin 
name," with this additional grievance, that they were sent in 
larger proportions to the dangerous wars, and got much less of the 
l>ooty as a reward, and if they migrated to the capital, they could 
not vote in the comitia or rank as genuine citizens, while they were 
prevented from engaging in trade with any Italians not of their 
o^ tpwn by the vexatious regulations of the Boman government. 
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quKstot reflected that Etruria was after all better off than 
9t of ItAly. Campania, Bruttium, and Ficenum, dnc« the 
baiian war hud sunk into a coDdition of political servitude; 
and in tbe mountainsof Sanmium the bitteraess of the 
loUr. old hatred was not passed. When he returned from 
***■"■ Spain a fresh circuniBtance sent the iron deeper into 
il. Sicily was on fire with a slave war. EnnuH, a Syrian 
hod become king of a united people drawn from all quarterg 
I globe through the pitiless slave market of Uelos. The 
ian governors were defeated one after another. Messana and 
nenium were in the hands of the slaves ; and in 134 B.C. it 
me to this, that the consul of the year, C. Fulvius Flaccus, 
be sent against them, and in vain. The political enthusiast 
,^gf saw what threatened his country — the absolnte nile 
wbiu. of an aristocracy which owed its position to tbe 
ndia and slave labour ; the reduction of tbe populut Aomantu 
rwarm of state-fed paupers; and then possibly before long, 
isecure government consumed In the conflagration of revolted 
<da, or defeated by the combioation of outraged and oppressed 
IS. And to the eyes of this Home's first political dreamer 
■ed the vision of a regenerated Italy, a people united and 
ndent, free and vigorous, able to recall the glories of earlier 
und to retrieve the shame of Numantia, and to make impos- 
uch scenes as were then being enacted in Sicily. Qracdins 
sd to be "the founder not of one city only, nor of one 
," — his was not the vulger amUtion of the period which was 
1 to tbe creation of a long line of una^tnee, and nnmes In 
^ijsterial/o«(i, — " but of all tbe peoples of Italy." With this 
filling his soul, he entered on bis tribunate, and at every 
ing of the folk in the Forum, the tribune's burning words 
to be beard : " The beasts which roam over Italy have each 
in, his resting-place; the; who fought for Italy have only 
ind air as their share in it. , . . Called mastere of the world, 
ave not really a clod to call your own." The enthusiast 
led that in the dissipated, unprincipled caaaHii i:i\ the Fonun 
1 addressing the heroes of Sentiaiua, or at least tbe veterans 

length he Ivougbt before the formal cvmiUa of the tribes a 
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scheme of agrarian reform. Like his true model C. Flaminius 
in 232 B.O., he ignored the prescriptive right of the 
Senate to sanction intended legislation. In his theory 
of the constitution the sovereign people were independent of that 
august body. '* Never was a milder and more gentle law proposed 
to meet a great evil." He made no attack on private property, as 
the law recognized private property ; but he proposed to revive 
the Ux Licinia * of 367 b.c., which forbade any citizen to occupy 
more than five hundred jugera of the puhlicus ager^ with the 
further concession that a man might retain two hundred and fifty 
more for each of two grown-up sons. Any possesaares who had 
occupied more must resign it, though compensation should be 
given, and the land so restored to the state should be allotted in 
small plots to poorer citizens as inalienable property subject only 
to a small quit rent. 

The legality of the proposal was unquestionable. P. Mucius 
ScflBvola, the consul and the most learned jurist of the day, could 
find no legal objection to it. But it was a revolutionary measure 
none the less. For two hundred and thirty years the Licinian law 
had never been enforced ; and the great bulk of the land which 
had come into the power of the government in these two cen-* 
turies, with the exception of that assigned to the colonies, had 
remained public land, and had been left in the hands of any great 
capitalist who chose to occupy on the \^tate conditions. And 
though it could not be bequeathed like real property, it could be 
passed from father to son by virtue of a prastorian edict, when 
it was shown to have been acquired neqite vi, neque dam, neque 
precario. 

The government had been careless about the matter, only occa- 
sionally waking up, as, for instance, in 174 b.o., to send a magistrate 
to Campania to resist the encroachments of the occupiers.^ Now 
Tiberius proposed a commission of three — ^himself, his brother, 
and his father-in-law, Appius Claudius, with plenary power to 
settle which was public land, and to divide it among the poor, not 
only citizens, but. it is thought, Italians also. The commissioners 
meant to act in good faith ; but acting in good faith on the prin- 
ciple of this old resuscitated law would mean ruin to the land- 
* Page 82. « livy. xlii. 1, 6. 
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possessors. The vested interests, which were chiefly to be found 
in the Senate, for the senators being excluded from trade* were 
Beaistance A^i^ost bound to put their capital into land, deter- 
to it. mined on a desperate resistance. The colleagues of 
Tiberius were, as tribunes had been for centuries now, as much 
identified with the senatorial body as the curule magistrates them- 
selves. 1'he tribunale was a step to the other magistracies for 
those who could claim plebeian blood in their veins. One of the 
tribunes of the year was G. Octavius, himself a large possessor of 
public land. He was persuaded to use his veto to prevent the 
agrarian rogation from being brought before the comitia. But the 
high-souled champion of the people's prerogative was not in that 
political attitude in which constitutional dogmas liave any weight. 
He fell back on his first prindple ; whom the people choose, they can 
reject ; let the comitia authorize him to depose 0. Octavius from 
his office. That was one of the most fateful moments in Roman 
history, more fateful than the AUia or CannsB or the 23rd of August 
153 B.O. The whole system of checks and counterchecks was at 
an end if the veto was to be thus met : the whole method of the 
republican government, which could not recognize the violability 
of a magistrate during bis term of office, was threatened. Gracchus 
dimly felt this even in the moment of his overbearing enthusiasm. 
With tears in his eyes he besought his colleague to give way. 
Seventeen tribes had voted the deposition ; he stopped the voting, 
and in the presence of the dense throng— all the country tribes 
had flocked into the city to vote on this great issue, — ^he flung 
himself at the feet of Octavius, and offered to compensate him 
out of his own purse for any loss he should sustain. But when 
entreaties were in vain, the word was given ; at the bidding of the 
Deposition Sovereign people a freedman removed the sacrosanct 
TwiSno tril>^^©- The flood-gates of the revolution were open, 
octaviua. The charges of aiming at the crown which were freely 
brought against Gracchus were unjust enough, but in his action 
that day the imperial system, a chief dtizen resting on the direct 
choice of the masses, was distinctly foreshadowed. 

The law was carried, and the commissioners went to work. Some 
of the boundary stones which they set up have been found in 

^ Sc. by the Lex Claudia, v. p. 77. 
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recent times ; but tbey are almost the only ibing wbicb could be 
permanent in a work thus founded on revolution. 

When, just at this time, the young king of Pergamus, who 
entered on the patrimony which his uncle so faithfully kept for 
him in 138 B^o.^'^ died, bequeathing, it was said, his crown to Rome> 
and with it all his treasures, Gracchus claimed for the people the 
right of disposing of the money, and of organizing the new terri- 
tory as a Boman province. And the money thus coming as a 
god-send to the tribune was to be applied to stocking the new 
farms for the poor occupants. This was the most mj^   
serious attack on the prescriptive rights of the Senate nent of 
which he could well have made. It had probably •^***^"«' 
never occurred to any one living that the administration of pro- 
vincial and foreign affairs could be in any other hands than those 
of the great body which had directed them ever since its wisdom 
and ability had laid upon Uie state the duty of directing them* 
The Senate determined on vengeance ; it would be a terrible count 
for which the tribune would have to answer when he laid down 
his office at the end of the year and became liable to prosecution 
according to the principle of the constitution. He saw the danger 
threatening him; there was no way of escaping it except by 
inducing the people to re-elect him to the tribuneship for the 
following year. He began to moot schemes for extending the right 
of appeal and for abridging military service ; and he xr^w 
tried to win the indirect support of the Italians, who ■«^«"«»* 
swarmed in the city, by holding out a prospect — ^which must have 
been in his mind from the beginning— of ^extending the Boman 
franchise to all the people of Italy. 

But since 460 B.O., it had been considered unconstitutional for a 
tribune to be re-elected,* and though there was no direct legis- 
lation against it, like the law of 342. B.e. which forbade a second 
consulship without the lapse of ten years from the first, yet it 
was held to be illegal. And in the case of one who had already 
shown such a sublime disregard for the spirit of the constitution, 
such a re-election must have seemed to all genuine conservatives a 

^ The testament of Attalus was a real document which was brought to 
Rome, but it was probably the forgery of the Homan party in Pergamus, 
, « liivy, iii. 21. . 
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danger to be resisted by all means, lawful or unlawful. We may 
acquit this eager unselfish spirit of all malignant purpose ; but it 

Demand for ^^ ^'^^ ^ ^ — ^^ must have been clear to good 
re-election, republicans then — ^that a prolonged tribuneship with 
such powers as Gracchus had used meant monarchy, and notlung 
else. 

Once the constitutionalists broke up the comitla by persuading 
the tribune not to continue the voting. Then it seemed as if the 
shadow of his doom fell across the spirit of the reformer ; he saw 
that he had ranged against himself, in order that he might save 
the state, the very spirit of the state and all the vigour and resolu- 
tion of a nobility which identified the republic with itself. He 
put on mourning ; that evening he returned to his house full of 
forebodings, and the people camped in the street at his door to 
protect their champion from harm. We are in the very atmosphere 
of ancient Homan feeling, when we accompany him in the morning 
to the Capitol, where the tribes were to assemble to renew the 
interrupted voting. As he issued from his atrium, they told him 
that the sacred chickens of Juno refused to eat that morning ; on 
his own threshold he stumbled, and the blood spirted from the 
bruised nail ; but the bravest of his friends turned pale when, as 
the group crossed the Forum, two ravens were seen fighting on a 
roof to the left, which detached a stone that fell at the tribune's 
feet. All the lore of the haruspices foresaw in such omens the most 
awful portents. Should he return to his house ? No, said Bloesius, 
philosopher and sceptic ; and the group climbed the Capitol. The 
tribes were assembled on the open space in front of the venerable 
Temple of Jupiter ; the Senate was sitting, perturbed and anxious, 
in the Temple of Fides hard by. As the voting commenced the 
excitement was terrible. The senatorial party hustled the candi- 
date and his supporters; a whisper was spread that P. Scipio 
Nasica was leading the senators themselves to do what the consul 
refused to do, save the republic by murdering the tribune. In the 
uproar, Gracchus, standing on the temple steps, pointed to his 
head to signify that his life was endangered. " See, he asks for 
the crown," cried his foes. Then came a rush from the Temple of 
Fides, and with the broken benches and writing-tables of the 
comtYia, the senators fell upon the devoted tribune, and beat him to 
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death, while the unmoved statues of the kings and of Brutus the 
deliverer looked down from their pedestals on this ^ beginning of 
civil blood and impunity of the bludgeon in the city i^urder of 
of Rome." It was a fellow-tribune that struck the c>«cciiu«. 
first blow. Tiberius' and three hundred other corpses were dragged 
round the city, and flung into the Tiber. And the wisest states- 
man in Rome, P. Scipio ^milianus, hearing of the deed as he 
returned from Numantia, had no wiser comment to make on his 
brother-in-law's fate than the Homeric 

It seemed to him that the revolution was stamped out in the very 
moment when it was beginning ; it did not occur to hhn that a 
government in which there is no constitutional expression of the 
views of the opposition was in a perilous case. Tiberius was dead, 
but the party of reform was alive, and drew strength firom the 
blood of its first martyr. 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE SHADOW OP THE MONARCHY — 0. GRACCHUS (123-121 B.C.). 

It gives us a glimpse of the terrible difiBculty of reform when we 
find that the most effective opposition to the agrarian policy of 
Gracchus came, not from Roman citizens, but from wealthy Italians 
who had become possessors of public land. The party of reform, 
which was now adding to its programme the complete equalization 
of the franchise throughout Italy, found the first article of its pro- 
gramme bitterly resisted by those who were ultimately to be 
enfranchised. In the absence of clear party-lines of division, the 
currents and cross-currents of political feeling produced an inde- 
scribable agitation. 

P. Scipio j^milianus threw the weight of his influence into the 
scale of the possessors ; and though a successor was appointed to 
Tiberius Gracchus on the land commission, P. Licinius 
Crassus, the father-in-law of C. Gracchus ; and though 
when Appius Claudius died M. Fulvius Flaccus took his place, and 
in the year 129 B.C. C. Gracchus and Flaccus and Cn. Papirius 
Carbo were still presumably engaged in the work, their operations 
were completely paralyzed by a plebiscitum which their opponents 
managed to carry, taking out of the hands of the commissioners 
the right of deciding which was pvUicvA <iger and which was 
unlawfully occupied. The great landowners breathed again, and 
they hoped that the reform party was now harmless. They 
were, however, mistaken. Carbo had not carried his measure, 
which he brought forward as tribune in 132 b.o., to make a re- 
election to the tribunate legal. It was defeated by the haughty 
courage of Scipio, who cowed into obedience the "freedmen he 
himself had, as conqueror, brought to Rome," who formed no small 
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section of the actual voters in the comitia ; and very soon Garbo 
changed sides and became a warm supporter of the government. 
Crasras too, another of the Gracchan clique (consul in 131 B.O.), 
had disappeared. Sent to Asia to suppress an in- _ 
surrection of a bastard son of Attains II., who was Asia. 
trying to recover the ceded kingdom, with the mis- *®^ ^'^' 
fortune which had often before dogged the popular leaders^ in the 
field, he had been defeated and slain by the Pseudo-Attalid Aristo- 
nicus, and the consul of the following year (130 b.o.), M. Perpema, 
was sent to accomplish the work of chastisement. But Crassus was 
a great loss to the reformers, for he was an eloquent speaker and a 
learned lawyer. Carbo and Crassus had thus vanished from the 
ranks; but Flaccus remained, and there was the brother of the 
murdered tribune to reckon with. 

Meanwhile the one name in Rome which, to some extent, held 
contending parties together disappeared. Scipio, the hero of Car- 
thage and Numantia, the man who united the rigour 
of the old regime with the sweetness and light of 
Hellenic culture, who could discipline the licentious soldiery under 
Numantia, or shine in the charmed circle of Laslius and Poly bins, 
at once the typical noble and the intimate of the popular leaders, 
the one possible healing and mediating influence in Borne — Scipio 
was plucked by the hand of the gods from the evil to come, which 
he might have mitigated, but could hardly have averted. It was 
in the height of the struggle against the action of the land commis- 
sion. In the evening he went home to his house near the Forum, 
agitated with the greatness of the issueis at stake. He threw himself 
on his bed, his writing-tablets and stilus by his side, to jot down 
notes for the mprrow's speech. In the morning his slaves found him 
motionless in death, and as the bustle of the Forum Deatb of 
began for the day it was passed from mouth to mouth scipio. 
that the great ^milianus had perished. The rumour grew among 
the circuli and in the convivia that afternoon that it was the work 
of a political assassin ; but that was merely a rumour. A mightier 
Hand had withdrawn the man who, like the keystone of an arch, 
seemed to hold the colliding parties in some kind of equilibrium. 
.Three years later (125 B.C.), the government, as a snub to the 

^ e,g» Flaminias and Varro in the Hannibalian war. 
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Italians, commanded all streogera to leave Borne ; but Flaccaa, who 
waa (lonsul neit year, came forward with a definite proposal i&t 
rogaiiaa) for giving the francbiae to Italy. He waa foiled, 
, ^ and sent to carry the arms of the republic gainst the 
'■ Sftlluvii in Southern Gaul, aod so to prepare the waj 
creation of the province, from vhich the greatest of the 
party, Cteaar, was to atari oa his career. FregellES, the 
iful colony in the Volscian land, in bittemeae of spirit at 
Lppoiotmant of the Fulvian rogation, revolted, and was 
aated by the prstor Opimius; but that the goTcmmeot 
e opportunity of quietly extending the franchise to some 
liscontented we gather from the current census-list, which 
Q increase of 76,000 on the previous lustrum. Next year 
(124 B.C.) the quwstor, C Gracchus, suddenly app«>ared 
from his provirjcial duties in Sardinia, with cetteun 
words of complaint, which he did not hesitate to eipresa 
e waa cited before the censors for a breach of order. " He 
ved twelve years in the army instead of ten; ha had been 
'0 years in his quiEHtorship instead of one." What might 
an? Did the great lords think they could so dispose of a 
IS in the sour climate of Sardinia ? Caius was altogether 
formidable person for a government to deal with than hia 
x)ther. No less an idealist and a patriot and a hnmani- 
,han Tiberius, he was more impetuous, more ardent, more 
9. And he had, what Tiberius bad not, the memory of 
tblesa murder of the tribune under Ihe eyes of Capitoline 
. a memory which for nine years lay rankling in his fervent 
lia mother wrote to him, saying, "Vengeance ia good, but 
it injure not the state. Let him withhold bis band from 
life, and sufTer her to pass in peace before he began his 
mission." But vengeance and service to the stale were 
lind of Caius inextricably bound up together. In avenging 
id of the people's tribune he would be asserting the people's 
^inst that powerful body, which seemed to him more aod 
1 overbearing and unconstituUooal usurper. The people 
the Senate — that was bis watchwurd; but by people bis 
ul undeivtood the people of Italy, if not the people of the 
ea too. He was elected tribune. 
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The fire of his zeal made him master of the people for two years. 
Constitutionalism had to allow his re-election to the tribunate, we. 
hardly know why. Bat mounted on the rostra, he Tribune, 
was wellnigh omnipotent. His eloquence thrilled the ^^-128 b.o. 
multitude. Instead of turning to the right, where, in the old 
comitium, the noble lords seated themselves, he followed the 
example of 0. Licinius Grasses (145 b.c.% and turned full towards 
the people in the Forum. Instead of standing quietly still while 
he spoke in the genuine Roman manner he paced up and down the 
platform in the strong agitation of his spirit, and flung his toga back, 
moving his arms with all the vivacity of the impassioned orator. 
His beautiful voice would at times quite carry him away, and it 
was necessary for him to have a slave standing by with an ivory 
flute to recall it to its proper key if it sank too low or passed up 
into a scream of indignation. 

But the fickle mob of the Forum was not the poptdus of his 
imagination ; and even when the sturdy rustics flocked in from the 
country tribes the fluctuating crowd of voters was not a possible 
engine of government for a great empire. In seeking, therefore, 
to undermine the actual authority of the Senate on the plea that it 
was a usurpation, he was attackinji; the only possible power which 
could control the state under its changed conditions ; in seeking to 
hand the power over to a democracy, he forgot that the democracji 
had yet to be made. His proposal for enfranchising all the freemen 
of Italy should have come first, and then his democracy might have 
formed a firm foundation of government; but, first or last, that 
great liberal measure was bound to be wrecked upon the narrow 
pride of the pauper mob and the equally narrow selfishness of the 
great lords. And Gains did not mention this scheme until last. 
His first measure was a lex Sempronia^ reaffirming the i«eff«s 
old Valerian law of appeal and the more recent Legea 8«"*P"^oni»- 
Porcias (195 B.c.), which forbade the execution of a Roman citizen 
without the order of the Roman people; and condemnation was 
passed on any one who actually had put to death a citizen unheard. 
. P. PopilUus Laenas, the consul of 132 B.O., thought it wise to with- 
draw at once from the city, to avoid the inevitable sentence. Thus 
Tiberius and his followers were avenged. He now turned bis 
attention to the sovereign people to see if it could be trained or 
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cajoled into a genuine sovereign. He carried the first lese Ftvr 
mentaria which was ever introduced into Rome. Why, he thought, 
should the nobility enjoy all the advantages of the provincial 
dominion which the swords of the people had won? While the 
publicus ager was being distributed to those who were inclined to 
agriculture — ^and he took means to restore the working of his 
brother's law to its first efficiency — ^ha determined that the citizens 
aod shopkeepers who remained in the city should reap their share 
of the benefits of empire. In great com dep6ts (Semproniana Hor- 
red) near the quays of the Emporium he stored the produce from 
Sicily, Sardinia, Aaa, and Egypt, and had it sold to all genuine citi- 
zens at half-price. Each man could purchase five modii (equal to a 
bushel and a quarter) every month at the cost of six and one-third 
asses (equal to S^d.) per modius. It was a short-sighted scheme, 
which illustrates the economical ignorance of antiquity. Possibly 
he was following in the steps of Pericles, whose legislation Blossius 
had made familiar to him. Like Pericles, he wished to dock the 
great council of its powers, and to furnish some kind of pay to the 
citizens who bore on their shoulders the burden of government. It 
shows the danger of ideal politics. Borne was i^ot Athens, nor 
could Gracchus be Pericles. The only result of paying the citizens 
thus was to turn the city population into the most shameless kind 
of paupers. Their demoralization Caius was himself soon to ex- 
perience. The optimates* resisted the law because ''it drew the 
people from industry to laziness, and exhausted the treasury." 
They happened to be sound economists for once ; but their political 
economy was, we may surmise, an after-thought. A less objection- 
able way of relieving the congestion of poverty in the capital was 
his scheme for sending colonies to Capua and Tarentum and other 
parts of Campania and Apulia, not garrison-colonies like the burgess 
and Latin settlements, but peaceful agricultural colonies; and one 
of his grand imperial ideas must have crossed his mind when be 
proposed to send such colonies beyond Italy, to the site of Carthage, 
for instance, and to make all the colonists full Roman citizens. 
It was on this truly great purpose that his life-work was wrecked. 
Like Appius and Flaminius, old leaders of popular movements, 
Caius bestowed great pains on the road communications of the 
f ie, the party of nobHeSj or senatorial party* 
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peninsula. He was not anxious about them as military routes, but 
as means of developing the resources of the interior. Certainly he 
bad DO idea of calling the people from industry to laziness. His 
energy was unbounded. He might be seen always surrounded by 
a throng of contractors, designers, and artists. It was a new con- 
ception of personal government which was entering into the state. 

Bat he meditated a more direct attack upon the senatorial 
position, to understand which we must try to get some notion <3i 
Koman judicial arrangements. Private disputes (cc/n- judicial 
trover^ss) in Rome were settled before a nominee la^- 
of the praetor, or in some minor cases before the old centum viral 
court, which was formed of deputies, three from each tribe. Crimes 
(muleficia) were directly punishable by the magistrate, but the 
Valerian law of appeal forbade him to inflict capital punishmeut 
unless his sentence were confirmed by the comitia cenfuriati. 
This direct jurisdiction by the people was gradually found to be 
cumbrous and unsatisfactory, and the practice grew up of inviting 
the people to appoint commissions of enquiry instead of them- 
selves hearing and deciding the case. A further and highly 
important step was taken when a law was carried fixing for one 
class of ofiences a permanent form of procedure. This step was 
taken in 149 B.C., when the increasing number of charges against 
provincial administrators for malversation led the tribune, L. Cal- 
pumius Piso, to push through a measure for the constitution of a 
permanent court, quoestio perpettta repetundarum, to deal with 
these cases. "We must remember that popular justice is never 
legal justice; many other considerations were, in a Roman court, 
taken into account besides the things which were pertinent to the 
charge. Thus judicial prosecutions became a very common political 
weapon. Cato, the censor, was brought before the courts forty 
times ; and to take an instance from the current period^ when the 
nobility wished to prevent C. Gracchus from standing for the 
tribunate they brought a legal charge against him of exciting 
the revolt of Fregellas, though probably no one supposed he was 
guilty for a moment. To be 2^ judex, then, was to occupy a position 
of great political influence. To retain the control of the Court of 
Repetundaj was a master of the first importance for that body, 
wMch consisted of provincial governors, i>ast or expectant. If 
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their enemies shduld be on the bench, charges would be made and 

they would be condemned, however innocent they might be. 

They could scarcely be expected to take into account, that if they 

themselves were on the bench they would be acquitted however 

guilty they might be. Hitherto the jvdices had always been 

senators. Caius now enacted that they should all be non-senators. 

In future the roll of judges was to be made up from those 

citizens who possessed the highest census of four hundred thousand 

sesterces, but were not ot senatorial rank. These capitalists, owing 

to the legislation ot Gracchus, gradually consolidated into a kind of 

third estate, standing between the Senate and the people. And 

ordo t)ecau8e the old arrangement of eighteen equestrian 

Equeater. centuries of men provided with a public horse had 
gradually been superseded by the cavalry dmwn from the wealthier 
citizens, who kept their own horses though they received treble 
pay, these wealthier citizens as a whole were called Equites, and 
the estate which henceforward begins to define and concentrate 
itself was called the Equestrian Order. 

The equites, then, became the judioes of the courts « but there 
was a grave objection to this, an objection which Caius himself did 
something to aggravate. We must turn our eyes to the East 
When Aristonicus was overthrown, the consul for 129 B.G., M*. 
Aquillius, and ten commissioners were sent to Pergamus to organize 
TheproTinoe *^® ^^^' territory as a province. The province was, 
of Asia, like Africa, called after the name ot the continent to 
which it belonged — a significant tact, for it meant that when Borne 
had her foot on a continent she was likely to go further. The 
province of Asia was rejoicing in the new regime, when 0. G-rac- 
chus, in order to strengthen the commercial order with -which 
he hoped to counterbalance the Senate, persuaded the tribes to 
adopt a new scheme for the taxation of the rich dependency. It 
was paying decumce and quintoi, like Sicily ; but Caius proposed 
that the collection of these tithes should be farmed to companies 
)f Boman equites The censor must put the contract up to 
iuction, and it mi;ist go to the highest bidder. The same system of 
deputy-t&xation was applied to the gathering of the indirect 
revenue, the customs and port dues and the like. To win a party 
to his policy, the tribune thus renounced in the name of the state 
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the direct assessment of the provincials, and handed them over, not, 
as in Sicily, to native collectors, but to the cruelty and rapacity of 
Roman puhlicani. And by the new arrangement of the courts a 
virtual immunity was secured for their exactions. If a court of 
ex-governors was likely to deal tenderly with an incapable governor, 
how much more was a court of speculators likely to defend the 
enormities of their fellow-extortioners? The esprit de corps of 
governors-general is likely at least to be more exalted in principle 
than the esprit de corps of tax-gatherers. 

One more blow did the Sempronian legislation strike at the proud 
dignity of prescriptive privilege. The Senate had always exercised 
great influence on the provincial appointments, for i* p _, j^, 
had rested with them to declare which provinces appoint- 
should be allotted to the consuls and which to the ^^^^- 
prsetors on the expiration of their year of office. Caius now required 
the Senate to settle before the elections, and therefore without 
personal considerations, which should be the consular and which 
the praetorian provinces. To escape patronage he was willing that 
the matter should be settled by haphazard ; or rather, he gave to 
the government an additional reason for manipulating the elections. 

The Senate was humbled, the people was exalted ; but by the 

people Caius meant, as we saw, the people of Italy. In the second 

year of his tribunate he proposed that all freemen Italian 

of the Latin name should be made full citizens, and ^^jio^^i^- 

that even the other Italian freemen should receive the right of 

voting in the comitia. His unselfish soul had never dreamed that 

the mob who shouted for reform would shout still more strenuously 

for their own privileges. His eloquent tongue descanted on the 

grievances of the allies, as they were still called, in mockery as it 

seemed. A peasant of Yenusia passed a harmless jest upon the 

litter of a young Roman nobleman, and the dainty exquisite had 

him whipped to death with the litter-thongs. A Roman consul 

vras travelling in Campania ; at Teanum Sidicinum his wife had a 

fancy for a bath; her ladyship ordered the local duumvir, M. 

Marius, to clear the public baths of the citizens and place them at 

her disposal ; she thought him slow in executing the order ; she 

therefore had him stripped and flogged in his own market-place. 

Saxely, urged the tribune, there was smouldering danger for the 
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peace of Italy in the hearts of men who were treated thus. For 
every two Roman citizens there were three Italian freemen : they 
had served in that proportion in the wars of the republic. Expedi- 
ency and justice, not to mention humanity, demanded their recep* 
tion into the state. It was all in vain : the good Roman citizen 
was not an idealist or sentimentalist because his tribune was ; he 
had no mind to share his honours and his cheap bread with the 
municipal clowns. The consul, 0. Fannius, ordered all non- 
citizens to quit the city, and the measure was thrown out 

The doom of C. Gracchus was sealed. A fellow tribune, M. 

Livius Drusus, began to outbid him in the comitia with wild 

^ promises which were not intended to be fulfilled. 

Prusus ^ 

outbids When Gaius returned from the work of founding 
Junonia (the new Carthage) he was received coldly 
by every one. He moved from his house on the Palatine to one in 
the Forum, close to the Suburra. Once he forcibly levelled some 
seats which the ssdiles were erecting for the gladiatorial show in 
the Forum, that the poor might see as well as the rich. But the 
practical and selfish Romans had deserted the idealist ; he failed in 
securing his re-election to the tribunate, and the new consul for 
121 B.C., L. Opimius, was his bitter foe. The government were 
now resolved to be rid of him ; they chose as their battle-ground 
the colonial question, the founding of Junonia on the site of 
Carthage which had been solemnly cursed. 

The tribes assembled on the Capitol again, an evil omen, to 
decide this issue between the ex-tribune and the Senate. G, 
Death of Crracchus was pacing up and down under a portico 
c. Gracchus, which P. Scipio Nasica, his brother's murderer, had 
built, when an apparitor of the consuls, AntuUius by name, passed, 
bearing a dish of entrails from the altar in the Temple of Jupiter. 
** Room for good citizens ! " he cried. And the friends of Gracchus 
struck him down for the implied insolence. Gaius protested, and 
in his protest it was said he interrupted a tribune who was speak- 
ing, an indictable offence. A tumult arose, but Jupiter Pluvius for 
that day dispersed the crowds with a storm of rain. It was a 
fearful night in Rome. The house of Gains was guarded by his 
friends; on the Palatine the senators were breathing vengeance. 
Next day the body of Antullius was brought to the Curia Ho»- 
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tilia and the outraged Senate gave to the consuls the injunction 

which implied revolution ^ " to see that no harm should happen to 

the state." Flaccus, the warmest partisan of Caius, now armed 

his followers with the weapons in his atriwm which he had taken 

from the Salluvian Gauls; and the rabble streamed through the 

Velabrum and occupied the Aventine, the ancient citadel of plebeian 

rights. Caius felt no longer safe in the Forum, overshadowed by 

the Temple of Castor and Pollux which the consul had occupied as 

a guard-house, and he joined Flaccus on the Aventine. There was 

civil war in the streets of Bome. Opimius, with some Cretan 

archers who were present in the city, attacked the Aventine; the 

Senate seized on the younger of the sons of Flaccus, who had been 

sent to mediate ; the Curia could not treat with an enemy on the 

sacred soil. The rabble of Flaccus was easily dispersed, and he ' 

with his eldest son was slain. Caius knelt in the Temple of Diana, 

and invoked upon his ungrateful countrymen perpetual discord; 

then escaping down the steep slope of the Aventine towards the 

river, he sprained his ankle, and with difficulty reached the Porta 

Trigemina, but it was closed against him ; he filed up the river 

bank to the Pons Sublicius and two devoted Mends sold their lives 

in holding the bridge against his pursuers ; but over the river, ho 

found himself unable to fly further, and turning into the grove of 

Purina, he persuaded his sole surviving follower to slay him. 

Satuleius found the dead body there, and filling the head with 

lead, he secured from the government its weight in gold; a 

plebeian who brought the head of Flaccus was cheated of his 

reward. Among the three thousand slain was the innocent lad 

who came as a mediator from Flaccus ; the victorious party were 

determined to show that henceforth they meant to draw the lines 

around themselves more strictly and to treat with ruthless ferocity 

all who ventured to assail them. The dispersed rabble of Flaccus 

showed clearly to every observant eye that the next time the 

popular party contemplated reform, it must take the precaution of 

providing itself with an army ; the tribune must have a general 

with him, or he must himself be a general. 

^ ISle qyad detrmenti res publica aaperet. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

THE JUGURTHINE WAR (109-104 B.C.). 

The sword begins to appear by the side of the crown. 

The consul, L. Opimius, celebrated the restoration of " order " by 
dedicating a new Temple of Concord on the Capitoline. Near it he 
TriumpiL of ^^^ erected a new basilica, as if the reign of peace and 
the nobles, of law Were now established upon the surest foun- 
dations. Cornelia withdrew to her villa near the Cape Misenum, 
and would tell to the crowds of visitors who came to see her — among 
the rest Egyptian Ptolemasus, who came to seek her hand — the tale 
of her two sons, " as if she were narrating some ancient story,** says 
Plutarch. The Gracchi, it seems, were a memory and nothing more. 
And for ten years, at any rate, the nobility enjoyed the victory 
which they had gained by the butchery of the followers of Cains. 
They succeeded in vitally modifying the Agrarian law ; the inaliena- 
bility of the holdings was removed. This inalienability, though 
economically indefensible, was the only means by which a small 
proprietary could be maintained in the presence of the 'grands 
culture which slavery made possible ; and rapidly tne old evils re- 
appeared. The small farms disappeared '* like drops in the ocean." 
In three years time further assignations were legally prohibited, and 
in 111 B.G., the lex- Baebta turned all the ptiblictis ager which was 
under occupation into private land, and abolished even the tithes 
which hitherto the possessors had paid to the treasury. From this 
sweeping measure only the Ager Campanus et SUiUatu 
oidaerrarian escaped. And thus the land question which was 
con versy. ^p^jj^^ j^y gp Cassius in 495 B.o» finally closed. 

Henceforth a new land question emerges, and every agrarian law has 
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first to provide land for distribution, since the domain lards are all 
surrwidered. In 104 b.o. L. Philippus found that the land in tht 
state was owned by less than two thousand owners ; in this way 
the fond dream of the Gracchi had vanished. 

The governing nobility had other triumphs ; they procured the 
recall of P. Popillius Lasnas, and thus virtually vindicated the 
murder of Tiberius, and by bringing L. Opimius before the courts, 
and getting one of their number, the renegade Carbo, to defend him 
and secure his acquittal, they virtually vindicated the murder of 
Caius. It appears too, though our authorities are so jejune that we 
have to reconstruct the history of the period by inference and con- 
jecture, that the Senate had successfully reasserted its prescriptive 
right to sanction bills before they were brought before the comitia, 
otherwise we cannot understand why the tribune of o. uariua 
119 B.0,, C. Marius, found it necessary to overcome ^J^^^*^®* 
the opposition of the Senate to his proposal for checking the cor- 
ruption at elections, by threatening to throw both the consuls into 
prison. 

Moreover, the foreign policy of the government was carried on 
with a vigorous hand. From 125 to 115 B.o. the Roman arms 
were constantly engaged in the conflict which was initiated by 
the treaty obligations to the Massiliots in Southern Gaul. The 
object to be gained was primarily the construction of a land route 
for the legions from the Alps to the Pyrenees, and through the 
barbarous tribes little by little the solid stoneblocks and the raised 
causeways of the Roman " street '* were carried all along the coast. 
In the year of C. Gracchus* first tribunate (123 B.C.), the proconsul, 
C. Sextius, afCer a great victory over the Axvernian King Bituitus, 
erected a castle near the warm springs which were thenceforth 
ealled Aquas Sextise. Two years later (121 b.c.) the consul, Q. 
Fabius Maximus, won his surname AUobrogicus by another victory 
oil the "hetQ over the united hosts of the Arvemi and Allo- 
broges ; and the pompous bulletin of the conqueror declared that 
on© hiindred thousand Grauls were dead on the field. Already the 
province of Gallia Narbonensis was shaping itself since the suc- 
cesses of On. Domitius Ahenobarbus, the consul of 122 B.o. ; and 
it ^was he wha gave his name to the great military road, the Via 
I3omitia, which now marked the course which Hannibal had 
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followed when he invaded Italy. In 118 b.o. the government sent 
a colony to Narbo, and though the Massiliots were left in complete 
NewproTinoe independencCf we must date from that event the 
of oaiu. creation of the new province* In Dalmatia, too, the 
Eoman power was consolidated by the campaign of Tuditanus in 
129 B.C., and that of L. Csecilius Metellus in 119 B.O., who won by 
his successes the surname Delmaticus. 

Surely the nobility who had triumphed over the popular move- 
ment were justifying their victory, and might in the new Temple of 
Concord offer sacrifices of thanksgiving over the restored harmony 
of the state ! The appearances were all deceptive. A wit who 
scrawled a grim joke upon the temple door — 

"Epyoy diTOPoias vcAy 6/toyolas Toiii— - 

understood the state of feeling much better than the great lords ; 
" the shrine of urbanity was the work of insanity." The truth 
was, the work of the Gracchi was not really finished. They had 
discovered the fatal flaw in the constitution; under their hands 
the dormant elements of antagonism had bristled up and confronted 
each other, and though for a moment all seemed at peace again, 
they could never really be allayed. " The two parties, the, popular 
and the senatorial," says Sallust,* *' fronted each other, and the 
commonwealth lay torn between them." The cowed democrats 
were watching their opportunity. The nobility, growing every year 
more exclusive, more corrupt, more infatuated, supposed that they 
could always do as they had done in 123 b.c. ; but let them make 
any great blunder, and the couched lion in the Forum would spring 
upon them. In the year 114 b.c., the blunders began, and soon 
after the whole state was embroiled by a war, unimportant in 
itself, but important because it displayed the inherent faults of the 
nobility and gave to the democrats not only an opportunity, but a 
general. 

In 115 B.O., it seemed as if the noble lamilies had it all tbeir 

own way. L. Metellus and Cn. Domitius were censors ; they purged 

Aspect of *^® Senate of thirty-two unworthy members, and re- 

aiiurain stored to the scenic amusements of the people an 

antique simplicity. Another Metellus was consul* 

but indeed at this time, as Nssvius the poet said, ** the MetelU were 

* Jugurtha, chap. xli. 
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appointed to the consulship by Fate : " hardly a yriar passed but 
one of this great plebeian family was enrolled in the Fasti. The 
other consul of the year was M. ^milius Scaurus, the leading 
man in the Senate (princepa Senatus), and he was carrying 
through a genuinely aristocratic sumptuary law, which prescribed 
not only the price, but actually the kinds, of food, which citizens 
might eat. In the praetorship was a protegS of the great family of 
the Metelli, a man from Arpinum, of good country extraction, but 
rough and uncultured for Boman society ; a soldier on whom Scipio 
had laid his hand at Kumantia as one marked for great things ; 
one who could not have held this high ofSce but for the oounte-^ 
nance of his lordly benefactors. This was G. Marius. 

There was only one cloud on the senatorial horizon. In 118 B.o. 
had died Micipsa, the son of Masinissa, King of Numidia, Rome's 
old ally in the Punio war. His kingdom he had left 
divided between his two sons Hiempsal and Adherbal ^^*°^*"** 
and their cousin, the illegitimate son of his brother, Jugurtha ; 
but jugurtha had assassinated Hiempsal, and then taken up arms 
against Adherbal. The Boman government could not tolerate 
this disorder upon the frontier of their African province ; a com- 
mission had been sent, at the request of Adherbal, who came to 
Home to secure protection, and the vast territory from the Mulucha 
to the province had been divided into two portions. Jugurtha 
received the western half, Adherbal the part which touched the 
Roman possessions, with the strong central capital Oirta, built on 
a high plateau, circled by an arm of the river Ampsagas. 

Even this cloud, the threat of a colonial war, seemed clearing 
away ; and the consular elections for 114 b.o. passed off quietly. 
One of the new consuls, 0. Porcius -Gato,. was oioudaoA 
despatched into Thrace to settle some disturbances thehoriaon. 
w^bich threatened the Macedonian frontier. The first news which 
reached Bome about the expedition was that he and his army 
had been intercepted by the barbarous host of the Scordisci and 
utterly annihilated. The public mind became horribly agitated, 
and the excitement was intensified when the daughter of a knight, 
Helvla, was struck dead by lightning on the public road. A scare 
was created, that three vestal virgins, belonging to the three 
Qoble families .Emilia, Marcia, Licinia, had committed incest with. 
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certain Boman knights. The Fontifex Maximus, L. Gaecilios 
MetelluB, investigated the matter, acquitted two, condemning 
one only to a slight penalty, and a temple was erected to Venus, 
the turner of hearts, who restrained maidens from unchastity. 
But the following year, the consul, On. Papirius Carho, 
was sent against the hordes of the Teutones and 
Cimhri which were rolling past the gates of Italy, and he was 
utterly defeated by them and robbed of his camp. The old, long- 
dormant terror of the AlUa revived. Indignation began to grow 
against the government, which now had to pay for its monopoly 
of privilege by incurring the responsibility of even unavoidable 
disaster. The popular party lifted up its head; and by a bold 
invasion of the rights of the nobility, the tribune, S. Peducasus, 
demanded that the accused vestals should be recommitted to trial 
before a court of the people. It was a -political manoeuvre, and 
no one was concerned with the innocence or guilt of the noble 
ladies, who though condemned on the evidence of tortured slaves, 
were probably not buried alive in the old rigorous fashion; it 
was enough that the sovereign people had claimed a right to 
override even the religious jurisdiction of the chief pontiff. But 
the little clique of haughty nobles was not capable of taking the 
warning. 

Meanwhile, after four years of peace, the arrangement in 

Numidia had broken down. Jugurtha attacked Adherbal, and, 

u4B.a almost before the eyes of a senatorial commission 

juffurtha. y^;^^^ Scaurus, sent to protest against his action, 
besieged his unhappy and faint-hearted cousin (112 b.c.) in Cirta, 
which was surrendered by the Italian merchants in the town, 
and crucified him. On the news of this atrocity, the Forum 
blazed into fierce wrath ; the conviction seized the minds of the 
citizens that the government had been bought by the gold ot 
Jugurtha to permit the outrage. The far-seeing Kumidian bad» 
before the walls of Numantia, become very intimate with certain 
Boman noblemen, and they had encouraged him in his ambition 
by the assurance that the leading senators, in whose hands were 
the reins of government, were always willing to overlook i^ecca- 
^lOm for a consideration. The feeling of the people found a voice 
in the tribune, 0. Memmius, a man of npble connections, but 
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chafing und6r the goyemment of the oligarchy. He mounted the 

rostra as the avowed heir of the Gracchi; and the T^etribes 

eager tribes suddenly asserted their sovereignty. The declare ww 

prescriptive rights of the Senate vanished at a touch ; 

the Roman people^ not the Eoman government, declared war against 

Jugurtha. 

It was only a faint attack on the nobility at present. They bad 
just (112 B.C.) to some extent retrieved their position, for M. Livius 
Drusus had chastised the Scordisci, and carried the legions for the 
first time to the waters of the Danube. No one proposed to deprive 
them of the management of the war, but it was a thing full of 
significance that the people had taken out of their hands the 
declaration of the war. 

How little the great nobles were to be trusted with a difficult 
campaign — and a difficult campaign it was, to conquer a imited 
country as large as Italy, yet intersected with bands of desert — the 
event was quickly to show. The consul, L. Calpurnius Bestia, 
who as tribune had procured the recall of Laenas, enrolled in his 
suite, not able soldiers but noble lords among the rest L. iBmilius 
Scaurus whose great names would cover any delinquencies of his 
own. Such a staff would have been useless if it had not become 
customary for a consul who had no personal knowledge of the art 
of war to take some underling from the ranks as his private ctttachef 
who could point out to him what ought to be done. 

This drawing-room army arrived in Africa, and almost imme- 
diately came to terms with their friend^ and the republic's enemy, 
Jugurtha. This was more than the people could bear. 
Memmius insisted on a public inquiry. A messenger corruption 
was sent to Africa to invite Jugurtha to appear in *^***'^***^* 
Borne, with the expectation that he would incrimiuate Bestia and 
his staff. Jugurtha came, probably thinking that he could brii)e 
the government to ratify the treaty and confirm him in the posses- 
sion of the sole throne. He had no idea — how could an outsider 
have any idea ? — that there was any other power to reckon with in 
Rome except the group of venal senators. It was a strange sensa- 
tion for this wild and irresponsible autocrat of the desert to find 
himself face to face with the surging mob of the Forum ; he did 
not understand constitutional proceedings, but he quickly compre- 
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bended the constitutional machinery, and actually bribed a tribune, 
0. Baebius, to veto his speaking to the people ; thus he was in no 
danger of incriminating himself or his patrons. The popular party 
meant to divide Numidia again into two ; and they had in their 
handsa Numidian prince, Massiva, who was destined for Adlierbars 
throne. Jugurtha thought the simplest way out of this difficulty 
teas to murder Massiva ; and this he accomplished in Rome itselt 
Jugurtha had now to leave Bome, followed by yells ot execration 
from the outraged people. This many-headed, unbribeable monster 
he did not imderstand; but the governing class he understood 
admirably* " O venal city,** he exclaimed, ** ripe for consumption, 
if only a ptirchaser can be found.** 

It was not, however, only the venality of the rich which exposed 
the state to danger ; it was also the inherent administrative defects, 
which, now that the machinery was getting out of gear, were 
aggravated by every hap. Sp. Albinus, who succeeded 
Bestia in the command, had to return towards the 
close of the year to conduct the consular comitia, leaving as his 
deputy Aulus his brother. He was detained longer than usual, 
because government had been brought to a deadlock by two 
ambitious tribunes, who, forbidden to seek re-election after the 
manner of 0. Gracchus, had interposed their veto in the Curia and 
the comitia. Nothing could more clearly illustrate the impossibility 
of the present situation. Aulus, left to himself, by a hazardous 
3>efeatof march, incurred at Jugurtha's hands a shameful 
A. Aibinua. ^gfg^t ; he and his army passed under the yoke. It 
was whispered that this disgrace had been facilitated by Roman 
centurions, who had actually accepted Jugurtha^s bribes. The fury 
in the Forum was ungovernable. By the Mamilian rogation, a 
commission of inquiry was appointed, in spite of the opposition 
of the government, who, deserted by the great body of citizens, 
attempted to hinder the measure by the indirect influence of the 
Italians, numbers of whom were always present, though unable 
to vote, in the comitia. Strange to say, Scaurus was one of the 
commissioners (qusssitores). But it shows there was yet some con- 
science left among the nobility, that L. Bestia, Sp. Albinus, C. Cato, 
and L* Opimius were condemned. The government began to wake 
up ; it was no time for trifling ; the Cimbri were again rolling near 
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to the Italian frontier and demanding lands from their *' brothers- 
in-arms, the children of Mars.** Q. CflBcilius Metellus .^^ _ _ 
was sent to Africa, who took with him amongst his MeteUua in 
subalterns, the protegi of his family, G. Marius. He 
was a vigorous disciplinarian aod proof against Jugurtha's gold. 
But how changed were the manners of Rome since the days of 
FabriciusI The main energies of the new commander, after 
giving to the army some colour of military discipline, as Scipio at 
Numantia and even Paulus in Macedonia had been obliged to do, 
were directed to corrupting the friends of Jugurtha to betray their 
master to him ; and the most painful feature of the story is that 
Sallust, CsBsar's friend, who is the historian of this war, seems 
quite unconscious of the turpitude of such an attempt. When 
Metellus entered Numidia from the province, he very nearly 
incurred a disastrous defeat on the Muthul, from which he was 
saved mainly by the vigour of his two subalterns, P. Rutilius Rufas 
and 0. Marius, and an attempt on Zama, which lay very near 
to the Roman frontier, completely failed. But Metellus had at 
any rate convinced the Numidian that the Roman nobility had 
changed their minds, and were in earnest. Jugurtha made offers 
of peace, handing over, we may assume, many towns, and even the 
strongly situated capital Cirta ; beside, he gave a large indemnity, 
and surrendered all the Roman deserters, who were buried in the 
ground up to their waists, and treated as targets for the pila of 
their old comrades. But when he was required to surrender himself, 
and when he found that Metellus was tampering with his friends 
to put him to death, he flew to arms again. His 
position was not so favourable as it was, for a great ^®®^*^ 
part of Eastern Numidia had passed into Roman hands during the 
negotiations ; but he was reinforced by the alliance of his western 
neighbour, Bocchus, the king of Mauretania. Metellus was pre- 
paring to corrupt this new friend of Jugurtha's, when he received 
intelligence from Rome which led him in a paroxysm of tears to 
throw down his command and quit the army. Nor need we 
w^onder that a Metellus should weep, when G. Marius Mariiw. 
liad been elected to the consulship; he had told his "^*®** ®°°*^- 
humble friend that he might wait to be consul as a colleague with 
the young Metellus, who was then twenty. Little could he dream 
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that by then Marias would have been six tifiies consul. Marius 
had insisted on going to Rome to try his chances in the consular 
comitia. He appeared as tne champion of the people against 
senatorial incapacity; and the sting of Metelius' contemptuous 
taunt gave a peculiar venom to his rough rhetoric. It struck the 
crowd on the Forum that they had at last found their general. 
" The .mother of the Gracchi," said Mirabeau, " flung the dust of 
her murdered sons into the air, and out of it sprang C. Mariua." 
Here was the true heir to the Gracchi, armed not with constitu- 
tional weapons, but with the inflexible and pitiless spirit of the 
Roman soldier; when Marius became the recognized nominee of 
the democratic party, it was clear that party struggles would before 
long mean civil war. And Marius was altogether the man of the 
people; they returned him in the comitia centuriata; then they 
trooped to the comitia tribuia, and flinging to the 
Vomidiaby winds the senatorial arrangements for the provinces, 
the tribes, ^jj^y, the sovereign people, commanded that he should 
go to Numidia, and L. Cassius should go to Gaul. He was 
altogether the man of the people. When he came to raise levies 
to {dIIow him to the field, he did not by choice draw from the five 
ancient classes, men of substance, citizens first and soldiers after* 
wards, but from the proletariate, men numbered by the head (capite 
censi) sansculottes, to whom Rome meant cheap bread and fine 
spectacles, but who were ready to put Marius for Rome if Marius 
meant the boundless loot of the battlefield. It was a change hardly 
observed at the time, but the man of the people had enlisted an 
army of men who were Marians first and Romans after. And the 
new army he organized in a new way ; henceforth the old four lines, 
hastatif prindpes^ triariiy and accensi^ and the troop of burgess 
cavalry which formed the legion, disappear. The thirty maniples 
make way for the ten cohorts arranged in two lines of five each ; 
and all the six thousand soldiers of the legion are 
coiiBtituUon armed with the pilum ; the light-arms and cavalry 
o army. ^^^ outside the legion and usually foreign auxiliaries ; 
and in place of the old four standards, the wolf, the ox-man's head, 
the horse, and the boar, the legion clusters round its sacred eagle. 
The man of the people at once prepares to be Imperator. Metellua 
had more cause to weep than perhaps he could have divined. 
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Yet it was not in Africa that Marius was to win his laurels. 
Metellus came home and enjoyed a triumph, and received the 
name NumidiCus, apparently for not having heen 
defeated by the Numidian I Marius accomplished 
little more. He captured a town in the desert^ named Gapsa, and 
pitilessly slew every male, as an example ; he marched six hundred 
miles through the desert to the Mulucha, and captured a hill 
fortress through the daring of a Ligurian auxiliary ; but in march* 
ing back through the inhospitable country it was all his skill could 
do to save his army from being cut off by the forces of Jugurtha 
and Bocchus. It seemed as if the people's favourite would have 
to return to Rome with no better, results than Metellus had 
obtained; the sword of a Marius could not smite the flying 
Kumidian horse ; with Jugurtha at^ large nothing was gained by 
marching from end to end of that di'eary Numidian desert. But 
hope lay in the faithlessness ot Bocchus. Jugurtha offered him a 
third of Numidia for his aid ; perhaps the Romans would offer him 
two-thirds, or the whole, for his treachery. He made a proposal to 
pat his son-in-law into the hands of Marius if he would send a 
trustworthy lieutenant to receive him. It was a delicate mission, 
for Bocchus might alter his mind and hand the lieutenant over to 
Jugurtha. But there was a quaastor in the suite of ii. oorneuus 
Marius, a young debauchee of noble birth, keen and *"^* 
active ahd perfectly intrepid, whenever the occasion demanded it, 
whose name was L. Cornelius Sulla. He it was who now brought 
Jugurtha safe to the camp of Marius. It was a nobfe after all who 
captured the foe, but in what way, by what disreputable and 
underhand means, it must have made the shade of Gato shudder to 
think. Bocchus was rewarded with the western part loes.o. 
of Numidia up to the river Ampsaga. The Roman pro- and of the 
Wnce was not enlarged, but on the throne of Adherbal 
was placed a sickly youth named Gauda, from whom the Romans 
naed fear no danger. 

The year 105 b.g. was drawing to its close before this settle- 
ment was completed ; and when Marius took ship for Rome he 
had already, in his absence, been named to a second consulship ; 
a trembling nobility had, without daring to protest, flung into 
the liands of the hated upstart the task of defending Italy to 
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which they felt themselves unequal. But surely it was a mon- 
archy hardly disguised when the old form of canvassing was 
disregarded, and the first soldier of the republic was, despite 
the law which placed ten years between holding the consul- 
ship a first and a second time, called to the first magistracy. 
Terribly was the gibe of Metellus recoiling on' the head of him and 
of his friends. Thus^ on the same day, the Kalends of January, 
Marius led Jugurtha in triumph up the Sacred Way, and was 
104 BO ^^^®B^ ^ith the •9?iper»tMi> for another and much 
Karios' second n^ore arduous war. Even the hardest heart in Home 
conmiiBhip. j^^^ ^^^^^ YjosDi moved to some feeling of pity as the 

vigorous and daring Numidian king, who for thirty years had been 
a familiar name in the city, was led aside from the triumphal train 
wh^a it began to mount the Capitol^ and thrust into the dark 
vault at the foot of the Gemonian stairs. " How cold is this bath I " 
he exclaimed* as he felt the clammy air of the Tullianum chilling 
his African blood. For six days the foint moans of the starving 
man were heard by the frequenters of the Forum— penetrated 
possibly to the Senate-house, where they whom he had bribed with 
his gold were deliberating on the outfit of his conqueror ; then theace 
was silence in the Tullianum, Jugurtha had expiated his crimes^ 
as they who had deceived him were before long to expiate theirs at 
the hands of the same stern minister of wrath, C. lilarius. We 
must now turn to ask why the government had so readily 
acquiesced in the second consulship of their inveterate foe. 
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CHAPTER XXTTT. 

THE OIMBRX AND THE TEUTOKES (104-— 101 B.C^ 

Wb have already seen how the Teuton first met the Roman in the 

year 109 b.o. Nor can we repress some feding of pride to find 

that our forefathers from the German forests could 

strike terror even into the legions of Rome. But these 

great nomadic nations, unlike the Ghtuls, were not thursting for 

the tinsel of hooty hut for land on which to settle. In the 

ponderous waggons which followed the host were the large-limbed 

blue-eyed wives of the warriors and their fair-haired children ; a 

homestead, a township, not a great city, was the object of their 

quest. What movement on the Baltic shore or among the 

Slavonic tribes of the East had set the great wave rolling, we 

cannot say ; but we watch with a peculiar interest the hordes of 

gigantic folk, armed with iron sword and spear, with helmets sur- 

Hiounted by the head of a wild beast open-jawed, or by a tuft of 

plumes, moving westward from the field where Oarbo was beaten, 

crossing the Rhine, and leaving in Gktul the terror of their name to 

linger until the days of Cassar. Cimbri and Teutones w»e both of 

the Grermanic stock, but Ambrones and Tigurini joined their 

Celtic war-scream to the deep-bayed battle-cry bom of the trackless 

lorests of the Elbe. The imited host loomed on the frontier of the 

Boman province ; and when the consul, M, Junius Silanus (109 b.c.), 

gave them no welcome, they proved that they were ready to make 

good their claim to land by sweeping his army from Roman 

the field. Nay, the Celtic Tigurini alone, two years defiaata. 

later (107 b.c.), overthrew the consul, L. (Jassius Longinus, in thtt 

TsUey oi the Garonne, and slew him. A new thrill of hope passed 
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througli tbe Celtic nations, the Allobroges, the Arverni, wliose king 
Bitaitus had been taken by guile and led in triumph by Fabius, 
the Aedui who had avoided conquest by an alliance with the 
republic, and even the long-conquered people of the Po Valley. The 
town of Tolosa, where an untold treasure was hoarded by the greedy 
and avaricious Gauls, rose against the remnants of the defeated 
Boman army ; but the consul, Q. Servilius Gaspio (106 B.C.), having 
struck a blow for the nobility in Rome by carrying a lex Servilia 
to restore the law courts^ in part to the senators, appeared suddenly 
at Tolosa and captured the treasure. It was, however, one thing to 
defend aristocratic privilege and in aristpcratlc fashiou to l^y hands 
on the gold, quite another thing to face the moving nations which 
again began to hang on the horizon. His legate, a M. Scaurus, was 
captured by the Oimbrian Boioiix, and warned tbe 
king not to attack the unconquerable Romans, where- 
upon the German slew the Italian, and before the year was out he 
cast a lurid light upon the untimely boast. CsBpio, the proconsul, 
was not minded to co-operate with the new consul, Gn. MalUus 
Maximus, and while the two noble gentlemen indulged 
defeat at their private differences, on the black-letter day, the 
Arauaia ^^ before the Nones of October, the Gimbri fell upon 
the armies of Rome, at Arausio it is supposed, and stayed not the 
carnage till they had stretched 80,000 men «pon the field. This 
was the climax ; all Italy shuddered, and as before when Hannibal 
threatened the Alps, all Italy became as one man. The nobility 
were utterly silenced ; they did not venture to protest when the 
excited tribes deposed the noble Gaepio from his proconsular authority, 
a thing never before done, and next year, by the kx Cassia, decreed 
that a magistrate deposed from his ofiGce should be struck off the roll 
of senators, and next year prosecuted him on the charge of having 
stolen the treasure of Tolosa, and rigorously investigated his quarrel 
with Mallius. In the days that followed t^e defeat at Arausio the 
popular party which had sent Marius to Nnmidia loudly demanded 
that their favourite should go to face the Germans ; he alone coold 
save Rome, they were persuaded; and the cowed senators had nothing 
to say. Thus Marius was consul for the second time. Italy was 
roused, but it was not now the Senate, it was the people, that was 
the head and the heart of the enthusiasm. None who could bear 
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arms were suffered to leave the country, and the legions were filled 
with who might be got (milites tumultuarii, the troops raised to meet 
a tumiiltus Gallicus). The conqueror of Jugurtha marched to meet 
the Teuton, with Sulla still as legatus in his army, but the Teuton 
had vanished — the waggons had lumbered along the Via Domitia to 
the Pyrenees ; the restless host, eager to foUow the line of least resist- 
ance, tried to anticipate by centuries the work of the Vandal, and 
to conquer Spain. But Mariu^ sat down on the Kariuson 
banks of the Rhone, and, practical soldier as he wa«i, tbe Rhone, 
prepared his army for the work which must come to them soon ; 
he made the men dig a great canal to facilitate the traffic from 
Marseilles, foi: the river was silted up ; and still in the name of a 
village of Provence (Foz) lingers a faint echo of the great democrat's 
foss. He established an iron discipline ; he crowned with a chaplet a 
youth for killing his own officer, who made degrading proposals to him. 
The democrats in the city were in high spirits, they passed with 
enthusiasm a measure of their tribune, Cn. Domitius, for giving to 
a majority of the tribes the right of election even to the sacred 
college of the Pontiffs. As the consular comitia came on, they 
determined to re-elect, in defiance of all precedent; their great leader 
to the consulship ; he should not be merely proconsul, Sarins' third 
-but consul. As his colleague for 104 B.c.,they had re- ^onsoiahiv. 
turned a novtis Tiomo, 0. Flavins Fimbria, a truculent, sharp-tongued 
demagogue, as it were simply to flout the nobility. This time they 
allowed a noble to be returned ; they could afford to make this con- 
cession, for in their tribes they had secured as tribune a man hardly 
less inimical to the great men than Marius himself, L. ^^^ ^ ^ 
Appuleius Satuminus. Between the popular general, The general and 
-who was watching for the invaders on the Rhone, ♦iiot'i^^*- 
and the tribune, who was watching the aristocracy in the Forum, 
an alliance was immediately struck. A turbulent dissolute intriguer 
ivas this Satuminus, and he found a kindred spirit in G. Servilius 
Olaucia, a man whose pungent wit made the dignified personages of 
the Senate writhe. Here was the nemesis for killing the Gracchi ; 
their work had devolved upon dishonest tribunes in alliance with a 
great but ambitious generaL The tribune at once proposed to 
improve on the Sempronian com law, by offering com to the citizens 
at five-sixths of ana« the modius instead of 6| ; and when the opposite 
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party broke up the assembly by force, he brought forward ihe £unou^ 

Ziexxnajes- ^ -4/)ptt?c«a de majestate, by which the penaltieiof 

*»**» treason were inflicted on those who should in any way 

detract from the dignity or privileges of the Roman people, a law 

terrible from its very vagueness. The kind of interpretation he 

wished to put upon it was shown when he stoned to death bis 

colleague, Baebius, for vetoing his agrarian law, the object of which 

was to provide lands for the Maiian veterans in Africa. This was 

the man who now, to crown his alliance with the democratic 

general, proposed the re-election of Marius to a fourth consulship 

for the year 102 b.c., and pretended to overcome his assumed 

reluctance to stand by declaring he would impeach him for treason 

if he deserted his country in this hour of need. Thus the dai^r 

108 B.C. of the country helped the democratic party for awhile. 

consTiiship The Germans were now reappearing ; the Cimbri under 

of Marios. Boiorix were understood to be seeking the entrance 

to Italy down the Valley of the Adige ; the Teutones, led by their 

gigantic overlord Teutobod, were making for the Pass of St. Bernard. 

For these last Marius was ready, and his noble colleague, a scholar 

and an author, but as a soldier much his inferior, Q. Lutatius 

Catulus, marched to give the Cimbri a reception near Verona. 

It was a fateful moment for Italy. While the unconquered 
nations of the North were threatening to pour across the Alps, the 
Second conquered slave-gangs of Sicily had sgeAn risen in 
Biaveror. revolt, and, under the kingship of a Syrian who called 
io4-«eB.o. himself Tryphon, and the generalship of the able 
Athenio, had fortified an impregnable citadel called Tricalia, in 
the centre of the island, and were bidding defiance to the armies 
of the republic. The nerveless hand of the Senate seemed 
relaxing its hold on the first province it had ever won; and 
terror-stricken, its eye watched a more terrible enemy than Brennus. 
breaking through the gates of Italy. But for the man of the 
people the state was threatened with extinction. He remained 
utterly undismayed ; he let the vast stream of the Teutones eddy 
round and past his camp, while their guttural taunts roused the 
hot-blooded Italians to a frenzy. When they had all passed, and 
were in full career for Italy, he left three thousand men in their 
rear, and with his madn army marched past the cumbersome liost^ 
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and occapied a hill near the new colony of Aquae Sextiae. As the 
Ambrones bathed in the warm springs, a chance encounter occurred 
which resulted in an advantage for the Romans. The Bj^t^^^^ 
next day Marius drew up his men before the camp, Aqu» seactia. 
and the eager Teutones charged up the hill. 
Marius had invented a new kind of pilum ; the long steel head was 
fastened to the wooden shaft by a slight ligament, which snapped 
with the shock of impact. A shower of these dreadful weapons 
fell on the advancing warriors ; the long spikes pinned the shields 
to their arms, and there were no hafts with which to draw them 
out and hurl them back against the foe. Then began the deadly 
work of the short Spanish sword, with which every legionary was 
now girded, and when the down-rush of the cohorts came, and 
the ambush sprang up from behind, the brave host wavered and 
fell*-fell in such numbers that in after years the palisades in 
Massilia were made of the bleached bones of the gigantic heroes ; 
and the women, the brave wives, and the saga-women who read 
their runes from the blood of beheaded captives, fell by each 
others' hands. Only Teutobod was kept to march along the Sacred 
Way, towering above even the waggons laden with spoil. 

As Marius was lighting a bonfire of lumber on the battlefield a 
breathless messenger arrived to say that he was by the democracy 
elected consul for the fifth time. He hurried back to _„^^ 
Borne, which he had saved, but he could not wait to consulship, 
triumph yet, for the Cimbri were still at large, and 
news had come that Catulus had fallen back before their onset, 
and that a brave legion under Fetreius had only escaped by the 
chivalry of the barbarians, who admired the courage of the 
legaius, a courage for which he was afterwards crowned with 
that most honourable distinction, a wreath of grass. Marius 
therefore hastened back to the north and effected a junction with 
Catulus near Vercellas* The Cimbri, after their manner, sent to 
ask for a trysting-place and a day, for they would fight ; and 
fight they should, Marius was determined. It was a.d. iii. Kal. 
Sextilis ; on that hot July day Roman and German ^^^^^ ^^ 
met again in the shock of battle. The dust of the theoampi 
Raudine Plains blew in the eyes of the Northerners 
and the Italian sun broiled their hardy limbs ; in the centre of the 
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Komau line were the men of Catulus who had retreated the year 
before, on the wings were the veterans of Marias. How^ in the 
dust and the heat, the battle went we do not know, but when the 
shades of evening gathered the barbarians were falling back upon 
their waggons, to be cut down by their heroic wives^ who were ready 
to surrender their own lives too rather than fall into the arms of 
their dusky conquerors. The wandering nations lay still and silent 
on the slope of Aquas Sextise, and on the plains of Vercell^s ; the 
Roman had beaten the Teuton ; for the time of the Teuton had not 
yet come. But we may compare with pride those heroic warriors, 
side by side with their pure and intrepid wives mown down by the 
traat f ^°^*^ broad swords, and the degenerate Italians, 

Roman and whose censpr, Q. MetelluB Numidicus, had the year 
before (102 b.c.) given vent to that shameful expres- 
sion, " that of course it would be better if nature permitted men 
to dispense altogether with women ; but since it was not so, good 
citizens must consult not their own comfort but the welfare of the 
state by taking to themselves wives.'' The Bomans had conquered 
for a time, but the nations in which unchastity was regarded with 
horror, and adultery was punished as the most hideous crime, were 
destined one day to surpass the people among whom now the 
daughters of the consular Caspio might be found numbered with 
the light women of the city, and three of the six inviolable vestals 
could be colourably charged with unbounded licentiousness. Nor 
could Bome be saved because that same Metellus and his cousin, 
GraviB the other censor, struck the names of Glaucia and 

cenaura. gaturninus from the roll of senators ; such a notatio^ 
well-deserved though it was, is a sure mark of decline, for the 
sacred office of the censorship was thus used as a party weapon to 
chastise political opponents. Saturninus retaliated by assaulting 
the censor himself in his house, and by a spiteful partisan move- 
ment, which we are soon to see. The Bomans had conquered. 
Marius, the novus homOy and Catulus, the noble and litterateur^ 
triumphed side by side; but the old government of Bome was 
utterly paralyzed, and the new government was utterly rotten; 
the nobles were helpless, but Marius was politically incapable^ and 
was in alliance with Saturninus, who was bad. 
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STORMS IN THE POKtJM — SATUBNINUS — DRU8C8. 

WujBN Marina retomed as the conqueror of the Teutones and Gimbri, 
and erected on the south-east slope of the Gapitoline his Temple 
of Virtue and Honour, like Marcellus after the capture 
of Syracuse — virtue signifying the manly courage of 
the field, honour the dignities and offices of the city — ^it seenied as 
if he were returning to mount a throne, won by the two surest of 
titles, the free choice of the people and the deliverance of his 
country from a threatened annihilation. Consul for sixth 
the sixth time, with a Flaccus for his colleague, and oonsuunxip. 
supported by the intrigues of Satuminus, who had won a second 
tribunate partly by drubbing the ambassadors of King Mithradates 
whom he suspected of coming to bribe the Senate, a performance 
which wonderfully pleased the people, and partly by cudgelling to 
death the senatorial candidate Nonius ; supporte<i, too, by the pun- 
gent wit of Glaucia, who had been elected praetor — ^Marius might 
aeewi to have reached the summit of human ambition. But, 
strange to say, the invincible general was a political imbecile, 
whose only idea of power was :the curtde chair, or the triuniphal 
robe, which with a childlike gaucherie he wore one day in the 
Senate, thereby much scandalizing aristocratic ideas of etiquette. 
He had been bred in the camp, and was helpless in the Forum ; he 
sat there near the rostra, and turned red and pale as praise or 
censure was applied to him by the speakers. SSaturninus and 
Glaucia began to think that the great man was an^^^ a«rarian 
easy tool to handle, and to secure his permanent law. a party 
alliance they brought forward another agrarian law. '««»»• 
Marius was to be the head of a commission for assigning lands to 
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his vetorans in Gaul, Sicily, Achaia, and Maoedqnia; especially the 
land occupied by the Teutones before Aquas Sextias, was to be treated 
as pMicuB ager for division ; colonies were to be sent to these dis* 
tricts to consist of burgesses, but Marius might select for each 
settlement a number — ^probably three hundred— of his Italian 
soldiers to receive the full civitas. It was said that on the field of 
battle he had granted this boon of the full citizenship to one 
thousand men of Gamerinum as the reward of valour, and had 
explained his conduct by saying that in the clash of arms the 
voice of the laws could not be heard. It was growing increasingly 
clear that the voice of the laws was not likely to be heard again if 
the democracy, armed with cudgels in the Forum, was to conduct 
the government, supported by a Marius fresh from his conquests. 
The law was carried through the comttia by open rioting ; the city 
tribes did not approve of it — the only law they cared for now was 
a lex JFVumentorta,— but it was supported by the rustic tribes who 
flocked into the city, and especially by the veterans of Marias 
ibamselves. The two parties armed ; the nine opposition tribmioB 
were driven feom tho^wiUy mad tlm ^oootiyiiMn and tfao vBtorans, 
proving superior with their cudgels, carried the law by 
acclamation. The sovereign people did not intend to 
be baulked again by the passive resistance of the Senate, as it 
appears they had been baulked in the year 103 b.o. ; a clause was 
therefore added requiring every senator within five days to take an 
Biowtotha oath that he would observe the law. The old lex 
Senate. pMUia (339 B.C.) had struck a blow at the patrum 
auctoritc^ ; Flaminius (232 B.o.) had with his agrarian law ignored 
the previous sanction of the Senate ; the Gracchi had claimed for 
the comitia the right of initiative: but no such overwhelming 
humiliation had ever been planned for that great body as this. To 
comply meant its political extinction ; for if a tribune could carry in 
the comitia tributa any measure he pleased, and then compel every 
individual senator to accept the decision, the Senate, however digni- 
fied its appearance, however world-wide its authority, could he no 
longer regarded as anything but a body of clerks whose duty it 
was to register the decrees of the omnipotent people. If the consul 
Marius should ally himself with this extreme democratic claim, he 
might annihilate the Motelli and the Licinii and the Galpumii and 
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all the other great families for ever ; but he wavered and utterly 
lost the confideQce of his party. At first he refused to take the 
oath, but then he went to the Temple of Saturn and took it, 
followed by all the senators except Q. Metellus Numidicus, who. 
preferred rather to be " forbidden fire and water," to be cut off from, 
the life of the state by exile, declaring, *' If matters shall mend, I 
shall be recalled ; or if not, I shall be out of the way.** Marius, 
. stt^efied and bewildered, saw his old patron and rival quit Rome, 
and he HMftt have felt that at least the old noble had the dignity 
of political fimmess and consistency, while he himself had been 
twisted round the tliiBub by a Saturninus and a Glaucia *' the 
offal of the Curia." From tUs point we date the insignificance 
of the Senate, but from this point 4oo we date the political 
obliteration of the first great man of the people, Marius. 

Saturninus was master of the situation. He secured Iraie-election 
t<> the tribunate for 99 B.C., and carried through with him a rascal 
named ^butius, who pretended to be a son, as Satur- Biecuons 
ninus pretended to be the political heir, of Tiberius *>'^^-0- 
Gracchus. At the consular ctymitia the democrats were determined to 
elect C. Servilius Glaucia. True, as praetor he was by the lex VUlia 
(180 B.O.) ineligible; but the party no longer regarded the laws; it 
oould hardly be expected to be restrained by such a sanction, when 
it did not hesitate to murder the senatorial candidate, C. Memmius. 
The Marians must have found a brutal satisfaction in beating to 
death this renegade from their party ; in 111 b.c. he had been 
a leader of opposition. This outrage, perpetrated, like the murder 
of Nonius, in the daylight of the Forum, opened the eyes of the 
citizens to the true tendencies of the present democratic leaders. 
The government commissioned the magistrates to " see that the 
republic should take no hurt/' the decree which armed the 
consuls with dictatorial power; and unhappy Marius, too be- 
wildered to put himself at the head of the opposition, found 
liiiiiself with a heavy heart committed to crush his former friends. 
They had entrenched themselves on the Capitol; the people, armed 
frocD the public armouries, occupied the Forum ; even old Scaurus 
and. Scasvola, tottering and diseased, stood in the comitium armed to 
save the state. The consul cut off the water supply of the Capitol. 
Tiie rebels had to surrender, and were imprisoned in the Curia 
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Hostilia with the promise of a fair trial. But all the essential 
savagery of the Roman nature was now bursting up as from 
subterranean fire-caves ; senators and knights climbed to the roof 
of the venerable Curia, and breaking up the tiles pelted the crowd 
of prisoners with the fragments until they were dead. Thus 
Kurder of perished the inviolable tribune, Saturninus, the chief 
S5S?S^* judge, Glaucia, and Saufeius, a qusBstor. One of the 
loo B.O. actors in that ghastly tragedy, Rabirius, was brought . 
to account in Cicero's day for having murdered the tribune, for 
the later democratic party canonized Saturninus, while the sena- 
torial party made it penal to hang his picture even in private 
houses. Marius after this exhibition of political imbecility 
retired from Rome ; his Syrian prophetess Martha found that be 
must go to visit the shrine of Cybele at Pessinus, and he was 
glad enough to turn his back upon the wild furies and incompre- 
hensible clamours of the Forum. We are astonished how easily 
the government triumphed ; they recalled their hero Metellus, and 
the fickle multitude hailed his return with rapture, and P. Furius, 
who from personal enmity ventured to oppose the recall, was dis- 
posed of in the way which was now becoming common in a 
community in which capital punishment was practically obsolete ; 
(uted by a fellow-tribune before the law courts for factious conduct> 
he was assaulted by the mob and literally torn to pieces. 

We are on the threshold of the maniacal orgies of the proscrip- 
tions ; as the power of ancient law relaxes, a whole people, follow- 
ing their leaders, £eills back into a condition of barbarism, which 
leers at us through the tinsel of unprecedented pomp and luxury. 
Marius had failed, and was nursing his indignation in the de- 
ift/* -B r% moralizing atmosphere of the frenzies of Cybele. But 
Birth of on the 12th of the month which was soon to be called 
**"' by his name for all time, first saw the light in the city 
of Rome, a nephew of Marius, who would follow in his steps, but 
would not draw back bewildered when his foot touched the goal — G. 
Julius Csssar. 
After this collapse of the democrats there was a complete lull for 
iitiu before '^^^^ years, during which a hasty observer might have 
the storm, thought that the republic had fallen back on the 
happier days before the Gracchi ; it was a lull before the storm. 
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In 99 B.C., M'. Aqnillius brought the slave war in Sicily to an end, 

and secured his acquittal on a charge of extortion by the dramatio 

appeal of his counsel, the great orator Antonius, to 

the wounds on his chest earned in the service of the 

state. But men marked the wholly unjustifiable acquittal ; and 

a painful impression was made when, six years later (93 b.o.), P. 

ButiliuB Bufus, the consular l^ate of Scsevola in the province of 

Asia, was by the same court condemned to exile, though every one 

knew that his administration was one manful resistance to the 

exactions of the ^^licani ; but what could one expect when one 

partner in a firm sat in the law court as judge to pass sentence on. 

the man who had repressed the '* business ** operations of another 

partner of the firm in Asia? Bufus retired to Asia and lived 

amongst the provincials he was accused of injuring, and was present 

frequently at the annual festival which they had instituted in com* 

memoration of his nine months' stainless administration. This was 

one gathering electric cloud of the coming storm. Another was 

foreshadowed when the wise consuls of 95 B.o. reminded the mass 

of Italians of their political inferiority by jealously 

striking from the list of citizens a number of names 

which had crept in; for indeed it was difficult to distinguish 

between Italian and Boman, speaking the same language, fighting 

in the same battles, and living, as innumerable families of them 

did, in the imperial city, with no visible mark of separation. But 

these storm-clouds were hardly observed. 

A lex Coecilia Didia (98 b.o.) provided against the precipitate 
legislation of the tribunes by requiring a fortnight's notice 
(trinimdinum) of any bill to be posted in the Forum Appawnt 
before it could be brought forward* Everything oaim. 
seemed perfectly secure: the censors of 92 b.c. were engaged in 
expelling the Latin rhetors from Bome, as If that were the on)y 
serious peril to the state, while their leisure time was spent in violent 
mutual recriminations. Foreign policy was equally serene. Ftole- 
maeus, King of Gyrene, in 96 b.o., bequeathed his kingdom to the 
great republic ; in 92 B.a, the proprastor Sulla was restoring King 
Ariobarzanes to the throne of Cappadocia, and he received in his 
camp ambassadors from the great Fartbian monarch, Arsaces, the 
successor to the Fersian kingdom, who courted the friendohip of 
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the world-famed power. Everything seemed secure, when of a 
sudden the charged clouds met, and swooped to the earth in a 
tornado which devastated Italy, and left no calm again until Italy 
was changed into the centre of an imperial monarchy. 

It was the nohle and perfectly disinterested trihune, M. Livlus 
Drusus, who unwittingly liherated all the accumulated forces of the 

The storm storm. In his first measure he was supported by all 
breaks. hig high-bom neighbours on the Palatine — Oatulus, 

iciaviiui Scasvola, Scaurus, and the rest; they all saw the 

'^™^- necessity of changing the constitution of the law 
courts which had condemned Bufus and acquitted Aquilius^ The 
law, therefore, of G. Servilius Glaucia (99 B.C.), which had restored 
the Gracchan arrangement, was modified, and the jtidices were 
henceforth to be selected from the senators and a chosen body 
<^ three hundred more respectable knights. In his next measure 
he was supported by the hungry mob of the Forum, whom he had 
invited to see the daily life of their tribune by forbidding his 
architect to wall round his mansion as the other Palatine houses 
were walled; this measure was to reduce the price of the com 
largesses, and to meet the expense by coining tallies of copper to be 
issued in the proportion of one to seven with the silver denarius; 
and further, he proposed fresh assignations of land for the poor, 
as if he would leave (nihU prater ccelwn et casnum) " nothing but 
the sky and the stye " for the demagogue to distribute in future. 
But here the great Italian landlords began to raise their protest, 
in conjunction with the consul, Marcius Philippus. Philippus 
was easily disposed of; the haughty tribune ordered him to prison, 
and one of his clients executed the order, half throttling the supreme 
magistrate in its execution. For the opposition of the Italian 
interest Drusus had in reserve the measure, which had long 
been drafted by the democratic leaders, for conferring the citizen- 
ship upon the allies. In his house had been seen Pompasdius Silo, 
the great representative of that interest. From one of its windows 
— so the story went— the Italian held suspended the boy M. Oato, 
threatening him with death unless he would promise his support to 
the Italian cause ; but the boy did not flinch in his refusal. The 
story is symbolic of the desperate resolve which was gatheriug 
in the Italian towns, of the desperate resistance of the ge&uind 
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Roman, and of the position, far-sighted but quixotic, occupied by 
(he tribune Drusus. It was said that the 500,000 Italian freemen 
were leagued in a great conspiracy and had taken an oath to sup- 
port with means and life their high-souled champion. But from 
Palatine and Forum alike rose one emphatic *' no " to any proposal 
for widening the privileges of the franchise ; and one evening in bis 
own atrium the man who aspired to be at once the bulwark of tlie 
Senate, the patron of the people, and the champion of hib death. 
Italian liberty, fell dead by some mysterious hand, 8OB.0. 
whether of man or of the gods none could say. He passed, as Scipk) 
had passed, the one mediating and moderating influence of his day. 
The tribune of the next year, Q. Varius, drove a rivet into the 
fetters of the Italians by impeaching for treason those who had 
advocated their enfranchisement. It was an action big with doom, 
a monument of almost incredible political blindness. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

^GBEATEB BOMB* — THE SOCIAL WAB— THREATS OP THE 

CIVIL WAB. 

To US the idea of a representative CK)yemnient is so familiar that 

it requires some effort to realize that it grew out of the political 

organization of the Teutonic trihes, and had never 

tive ffovem- entered into the head of a Roman statesman to con- 
"'*'^*' ceive; unless we may regard the proposal of Sp. 
Oarvilius in 215 B.c. which was immediately and summarily 
quashed as a faint hint of its possibility. Perhaps if Marius had 
not rolled back the wave of Teutonic invasion, the representative 
institutions, which finally were transplanted into Britain, might 
have taken root on Italian soil, and Italy, conquered by the barbarian, 
might have been transformed into a forerunner of England. But 
as this fruitful political idea of a popular government composed 
of duly chosen delegates assembling to represent the interests and 
the opinions of their constituents was in the year 90 b.c. quite 
inconceivable, the only claim which the peoples of Italy could 
make was that they might be enrolled in the Roman tribes and 

Claim of the ^^PJ the right of coming to Rome to vote in the 
itauana. comitia. And this claim they actually advanced, and 
in it they had been supported by the policy of the Gracchi and their 
political heirs for more than thirty years. It must not, however, 
be thought that the right of voting in that tumultuous assembly 
was the only privilege which was included in the coveted dvUas, 
The 80cii, as they were still called, had sunk into a position of 
painful inferiority : even the communities of the " Latin name,^ 
whose rights were based upon a theoretical equality, had not the 
privilege of free trade, or that of forming marriage connectionB 
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among themselves ; the jus commercii and the jus connubii only 
applied between the members of a given community and in their 
relations with Roman citizens. And even the self-government 
which such a town or colony enjoyed was liable at any time to be 
overridden ; for the writ of the Senate ran throughout the length 
and breadth of Italy. The Senatus consuUum de BacchanaltbuSy 
for instance, imposed the same religious restrictions on the allies 
as on the Roman citizen. But the worst grievance was the condi- 
tion under which these brave comrades of the legions were required 
to serve in war : they were selected for the unpopular services. In 
Spain we find an army composed of 6200 allies and 1050 citizens ; 
and in Corsica we find in one case (181 B.C.) 8300 allies serving 
without any citizens. The booty, which was the great inducement 
to military service, was never shared equally with them; very 
rarely did a statue or picture plundered from Syracuse or Corinth 
or ApoUonia find its way to one of the municipia of Italy. Sallust ^ 
mentions how, in the Jugurthine war, T. Turpilius, the officer in 
command at Vaga, was by a court-martial " condemned and beaten 
to death, for he was a citizen of the Latin name." The Porcian and 
Valerian laws, which were the Habeas Corpus of a Roman citizen, 
had no application to the unfortunate allies. And if this was the 
condition of the favoured Latins, how much worse was that of 
the Marsians, the Samnites, the Apulians and Lucanians, and the 
Gampanians, as well as the Picentines further to the north, whose 
relation to Rome had been exasperated by their secret or open 
sympathies with Hannibal. They were in most cases in the posi- 
tion of dediticii, with no more legal status than a prisoner of war 
could claim. It must ever redound to the credit of the Qracchan 
party that they saw the injustice and impolicy of maintaining the 
narrow exclusiveness of the Roman citizenship ; while it is hard to 
repress our indignation at the selfish government which excited 
the prejudice of the excitable tribes against the aspirants to political 
equality ; but the strongest feeling of all must be one of astonish- 
ment that no one saw how impossible it would be to .^ 
govern an empire by a popular assembly consistmg difflciiityin 
theoretically of nearly a million men. We have now *^® ^*^' 
to see how the blind demand of the Italians and their leaders, for 
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"' the political macliinery of representation, inevitably ended in 
act efjuBlity of the Roman world under a despotic governor, 
ty years which lie before us present a picture of social and 
, npheavaU; the old constitution falls into hopeless era- 

Koms, enlai^ed into Italy, is torn with the terrible internal 
which ensues ; and as the tumult subsides it appears that 
y qneatioD at issne has been, not whether there should b« 
'chy, but who should be liing. 

irst act in the drama is the iScwuii umr ; the second Is the 
intiM domination of Sulk; the third is the semi-imperial 
"™' position of Pompeius; the fourth is the triumph of 
IB Cfesar ; the fifth aad last is the reign of Augustus, 
locial war came nearer to ruining the position of Home than 
ig since Hannibal left the promontory of Btuttium. When 
i^j^ the plan of Drusus failed, and Q. Vadus shaped the 
I. policy of the government, the tribes of the Sabellian 
race broke into open revolt. The train was kindled 
lum, but in a moment Marsiana and Mfirrucinians, who 

language and culture completely Latinized, and Samnites, 
11 spoke the Oscan speech, and Apuliana and Lucanians 
,^f„ were on fire. The mountain fortress of CorGnium, wi 
»•" the other Bide of the great mountun range from 
was chosen as the capital of a new federation. It was 
Italica; a Senate of five bnndred and two consuls were 

coins were struck, specimens of which are still foand with 
lerscription of the new city, and & representation of the 

Italy goring the wolf of Bome. The dnng^rs of 290 B.C. 
I Samnite wars were renewed ; the two consuls bad to take 
I in Italy agiun, and ranged against the brave Italians were 
mts from Mauretania and Numidia and Pootus. Rome, 
ily, had conquered the world ; the now asked the world to 
: to reconquer Italy. 

ndred thousand Roman soldiers took the field; under the 
L. Julius Cfesar in the south served L. Cornelius Sulla ; 
Bof under the consul P. Rupilius Lupus in the north 
U' served C. Marlus, who was again forced to turD his 
ainst those who bad been his proUgii. The ta^ve Sanmite 
. " of Italica, G. Paidus UuUlus, was completely successful 
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in the south ; the Latin colony Veriusia was taken ; he occupied 
Campanian Nola; no efiforts of the Romans could relieve the 
colony of ^semia, and soon this key of the Samnite country was 
in Samnite hands. In the north the Marsian, Q. Pompasdius Silo, 
besieged Alba on the lake Fuciuus, defeated and killed the consul 
Lupus, and defied his legate, invincible Marius, who we may well 
believe was paralyzed by the reflection that he was fighting against 
the men whose legitimate aspirations he and his party had 
encouraged. In Picenum,on the other hand, Cn. Poinpeius Strabo 
had drawn his lines successfully round Asculum, where the revolt 
began^ and never relaxed his hold until, in the next year, iti neroic 
commandant, Judacilius, had perished by his own hand in a final 
feast, at which the besieged drank to the welfare of the new Italy 
in a cup of poison. 

As the year drew to tti? close the moderates in Kome gained 
the ascendency over the extreme party of resistance. L. Caesar 
returned from his defeats in Campania to propose 

JT *r ri«x Julia, 

the famous lex Jvlia, which gave to all the dves 

nominis. Latini (the thirty-four Latin colonies and the few com- 
munities of the " Old Latins " which had not yet been enfranchised),, 
and to air other Italians who had not joined in the rebellion, the 
full citizenship. The concession came just in time to prevent the 
Etrurians and Umbrians from listening to the Bolicitatix)ns of SilOk 
In December two of the new tribunes carried a further measure, 
the Plautio-Fapirian law, which offered the same piautio- 
privilege to any Italian, having domicile and citizenship ^apiriaaiaw.. 
in Italy, who should appear before the praetor within two months^ 
This had the desired effect : captains of insurgent troops came and 
ranged themselves on the Eoman side ; the comitia tributa began 
to teem with newly enfranchised Italians. Early next 
year the new consul, Cn. Pompeius Strabo, extended 
the rights of the old Latin citizens (latinitas) by a kind of legal 
fiction to the Transpadane Gauls. It was a grudging concession, 
and the new citizens were con^ned to eight of the thirty-five 
tribes, but it was enough to cut the nerves of the revolt. The 
consul, L. Porcius Cato, was slain by the Marsians, hut this 
hardy people, whose immemorial courage was celebrated in the 
saying that ^ the Bomans never triumphed without,, or over^ 
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the Marsiane," were defeated by the other consul, Pompcins! Kid 
in the sonth, after A. Poatumius AlbinuB had been murdered 
bv hU own troops— a truly ominous sign of the times-^ulla 
he command, and began to display bia extraordinary mili- 
1^1, tary capacity. Before Nola he was hailed by his 
rimu. victorioua troops aa imperator. Corfinium had already 
hut be took Bovianum, the second city of the oonfederatioa. 
ta was defeated, and now only the irreconcileables, inspirtd 
ipiMliiu^)' t''* Maraian Silo's inTincible hatred to Rome, 
la. conaating mainly of Samnites, held out in Tenusia 
tola, and in ^uemia, which they had made their centre. 
a not till 88 b.c. that Q, Metellus Pine oveithrew and 
this first great hero of Italian independence ; and even then 
imnite mountaineera gathered themselves together for ona 
ssault on the " lair of the wolf " before tbey vanished from 

the embera of the social war died out, the smouldeiiag 
3 of party conflict broka into new flames. Since the Gracchi 
rbftoo««"'* dagger and the bludgeon bad liecome recogniwd 
Boitr political weapons in the Forum, and in 89 b.c the 
Aaellio was beaten to death within Bight of his tribunal 
infuriated band of creditors, whose gains he threatened 
tail by reviving an ancient law (the lex Qenucia) which 
e usury; but now the sword and the legion were to bo 
d as political weapons. In the extension of the franchise 
'orm party had realized the last items on its programme; but 
taken into ita service a dangerous servant, G. Marine, who 
led a aoothsayer's rune which £aid he was to l>e aeven tiroes 
, and whose old heart was now consuming with the fires of 
.on and jealousy. To give the last touch to the boon just 
ir the allies by distributing them equally among the tbitty- 
ibes, it was necessary, ainoe the success of the social war bad 
^ned by the optimate Sulla, who was now at the head of 
) on Italian soil, to humour the old ally of the party, Marine. 
Sulla bad been elected consul for the new year, and 
was naturally named as commander of the force 
was to be despatched against the king of Pontus, Uithra- 
Tbe old conqueror of the Cimbri, however, thirated for the 
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eommand, and was to be seen, grey-haired and corpulent as he 
was, daily taking part in the exercises of the Campus Martins, to 
prove to the citizens that he was by no means on the retired list ; 
he now secured a support in the Forum by paying the debts of the 
popular tribune, P. Sulpicius Bufus, and promising his support in 
the political schemes of the reform party. The alliance of Sul- 
picius and Marius had not a shadow of principle on 
which to base itself; the popular sympathies of the Mariuaand 
old general had been biurnt up by the fire of his suipiciua. 
passions, by ambition feeding upon the sight of his rival's 
INTobable superiority. In the Forum stood a group of statues 
representing Sulla as the captor of Jugurtha, and the close alliance 
of Sulla with Bocchas certainly gave colour to the insinuation that 
the lieutenant had been greater than his master. Marius accordingly 
hated Sulla, and Sulpicius hated Sulla's colleague, L. Pompeius 
Kufus. This was the main bond of union in this shameful and 
disastrous alliance. 

The eyes of the consul Sulla, those ** eyes like fire and wonderful 
rod," had to look on while Sulpicius set at naught the consular decree 
that Feriaa should be celebrated which would prevent the comitia, 
and while the tribune surrounded himself with an undisguised body- 
guard and even chose three hundred knights to sit as an anti-senate 
in the Marian interest ; but the cool head of Sulla was arriving at 
its own determination, when one of the daily emeutes in the Forum 
had resulted in the death of his colleague's son and he himself had 
only escaped the violence of the Sulpicians by the contemptuous 
generosity of Marius, who gave him shelter in his house, which lay 
near the Suburra. He quietly stole away to his legions which were 
lying before Nola ; and while Sulpicius, apparently master of the 
situation, in defiance of all law and precedent pushed a bill through 
the comitia for superseding the consul and appoint- guua's maroii 
ing Marius to the command in the East, Sulla was ^^ Rome, 
inarching on Rome. One realizes at this distance of time the 
horror of the city as the news spread that the sacrosanct tribunes 
who were sent to arrest his march had been rent in pieces by the 
Sullan soldiers, and two praetors had fared little better. Now the 
vanguard of the advancing army was holding the Porta CsBlimon- 
tana, and Sulla himself was knocking at the Porta Esquilina. 
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He entered, torch in hand, to signify what might follow on 
resistance, and two legions marched hehind him through the 
market-place upon the Esquiline, where were erected the trophies 
of the Oimhrian campaign. There he met the conqueror of the 
Olmhri, and the conqueror of the Cimbri had to flee. In vain the old 
man called the slaves to arms ; he was almost cut off by a cohort 
that marched through the Suburra to occupy the Forum; and 
running down the Tuscan street, he made his escape by the Porta 
Trigemina, which had remained so cruelly closed to 0. Gracchus. 
The consul encamped on the Forum, the first conqueror of Rome 
since, three hundred years before, Brennus had watched the little 
group besieged on the Capitol. Sulla, passionless and calm, made the 
people pass a decree of banishment against the fugitive and eleven 
more, including Sulpicius, who was delivered up by a slave and 
killed ; Sulla rewarded the slave with his freedom, and then as 
a freeman he was hurled from the Tarpeian Bock for his treachery: 
all the cynical humour of Sulla speaks in that action. 

The consul then made the tribes decree their own political 
extinction, resuscitating the comitia centuriata ; he reorganized the 
Senate by adding three hundred to its members and vindicating the 
right to sanction legislation ; conducted the consular elections, ex-* 
acting from L. Cornelius Cinna, the newly elected consul, a solemn 
oath that he would observe the new regulations, and securing the 
election of Cn. Octavius in his own interest, and then, like ''a. 
countryman who had just shaken the lice off his coat/' to use his 
own figure, he turned to do his great work in the East ; he would 
not be daunted by anything his enemies could do in his absence ; 
on the other hand, if the lice proved troublesome, he was ready to 
return and commit the coat to the fiamea* 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE COUNTER-BEVOLUTION OP L. COBNELI0S SULLA. 

By the violent measures of the year 88 b.c., a final chauge came 
over the complexion of parties in Kome; the reform party waa 
merged in the Marians, the optimate party merged Marian* and 
in Sulla. A series of remarkable events now gave to suuana. 
Sulla a pre-eminence which enabled him to create a new and 
artificial constitution on the ruins of the shattered commonwealth, 
a constitution which he fondly imagined was the logical result of 
Republican development, but which was really the figment of his 
own powerful will; while a parallel series of events robbed the 
Marians of their leaders and lefc them, headless as it were, to 
be scattered by the victorious might of Sulla. But if we would 
understand the gist of these events we must remember that there 
was a young man among the headless party who serenely watched 
the monarchical position of the head of the other party, and 
perceived that such a monarchical position could be based more 
securely upon the masses than upon the few ; this was C. Cassar. 
To justly appreciate the hopeless anarchy into which the party 
conflicts and the social war had brought the state, as well as to 
justly estimate the character of that typical Roman of the revolu- 
tionary period, L. Cornelius Sulla, we must try to keep our attention 
fixed on the camp in the East and the Roman Forum at one 
and the same time. 

Mithradates, King of Pontus, the state which had never bowed to 
the Persian or Macedonian yoke, was, Sulla well knew ^^^^ Mithr - 
from his acquaintance with him four years before, an daticwar. 
€nemy with whom the republic could not afford to ®®-®*bo- 
trifle. Warlike, valorous, talented, imscrupulous as a barbarian. 
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yet intelligent as a Greek — for he was bom in the Greek city of 
Sinope and was trained in the traditions of Asiatic Hellenism — ^he 
rivalled Hannibal in his unquenchable hatred to Rome. This hatred 
had its origin in the revocation of a district of Phrygia which the 
Senate had granted to his father. He had pushed his dominion 
round the eastern and northern shores of the Euxine until it 
approached the mouth of the Danube, and his four hundred ships 
of war commanded the seas to the Bosphorus. To his banner 
clustered a quarter of a million of the fierce warriors of the Caucasus 
and the Scythian steppes and of his own Hellenizcd Pontic soldiers ; 
Greek captains, in whom he had a confidence unshaken by disaster— 
Archelaus, Neoptolemus, Dorilaus — gave tactical strength^ to bin 
forces. He was allied, too, with the Armenian king, Tigranes ; and 
he now turned his thoughts to Numidia, Syria, and Egypt with the 
intention of forming a coalition against his foe on the Tiber. A coin 
has been found which commemorated an alliance proposed between 
the Pontic king and the Italian rebels. It seemed as if the East 
which Alexander conquered had clothed herself in the arms of her 
conqueror, and was turning to rend the irresistible power of the 
West in its moment of internal feud and schism. The imperious 
folly of M*. Aquillius, the Eoman envoy in the East, precipitated the 
intentions of the king ; instead of contending for the princedom of 
Bithynia and Cappadocia, he suddenly appealed to the disaffected in 
the Roman province. The fierce white fire of Asiatic hate shot out 
simultaneously through the length and breadth of the country ; and 
^ the awful news came to distracted Rome that 80,000 

Massacre of 

itaUansin Italians had fallen victims to the vengeance of the 
■^^^' provincials. Terror-strick en j?w&Ztcawi were chased from 
Adramyttium and Ephesus into the sea, their only refuge, and there 
cut down by their pursuers; the Msaander was rolling along the 
corpses of the Italians of Tralles; in Caria the refined cruelty of 
the oppressed people was butchering the children before the eyes of 
father and mother, then the mother before the eyes of her husband, 
and giving to the man death as the crown and the relief of his 
torture. In that lurid picture we dimly perceive what impression 
the Roman Government had made on the land which it inherited 
from the last of the Attalidas. Asia was lost to Rome; only 
Rhodes, which had retained her independence, remained faithful to 
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hep great ally. The Pontic fleet, under Archelaus, appeared at 
'Delos, and carried thence two thousand talents to Athens, offering 
to that imperial city the government of her ancient tributary. 
This politic measure awaked hopes of independence in Greece. 
Aristion, an Epicurean philosopher, seized the reins of power in 
Athens, and Archelaus repaired the crumbling battlements of the 
Piraeus. The wave of eastern conquest was rolling on 
towards Italy itself. The proconsul Sulla marched to ' * 

Brundisium, and, undeterred by the ominous news that his consular 
colleague, Q. Rufus, had been murdered in Picenum, or by the 
sinister attitude of the new consul Cinna, he crossed over to Greece 
with five legions to stem the advancing wave. History knows no 
more magnificent illustration of cool, self-restrained determination 
than the action of Sulla during these three years; if we could 
blind our eyes to the fatuity of his political ideal and the 
appalling heartlessness of his method of realizing it, suUacrosaeB ' 
we should be able to call his eastern campaign the the Adriatic, 
most brilliant instance of devoted patriotism in antiquity. Let 
us try to conceive the action of his enemies in Bome during the 
period while he was facing resolutely their enemy and his enemy 
under the walls of the Piraeus and in the plains of Boeotia. 

For a moment his arrangements at home stood secure. Marius 
had fled along the coast of Campania, but at Minturnse was caught, 
up to his chin in the water trying to hide from HowMariiia 
his pursuers. The town authorities ordered his exe- bad fled, 
cution, but the executioner happened to be a Cimbric slave whom 
Marius had brought to Italy. " Barest thou kill 0. Marius ? " 
said the old grey-haired man, as his eyes flashed in the darkness 
of the dungeon; and the Cimbrian dared not. The authorities 
suffered him to escape. He crossed the sea to the Tunisian Gulf; 
on the ruins of Carthage he was found by the messenger of the 
governor of Africa and commanded to depart. The man who had 
saved Home might console himself with the owl-haunted ruins of 
her ancient rival, but Carthage in her grave might find some 
comfort in the sight of the grizzled exile, for the saviour, banished 
by the country he saved, was nursing a vengeance more terrible 
than HannibaPs. Cinna, also, reviving immediately on Sulla's 
departure the popular cry for the equalization of the enfranchised 
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Italians among the thirty-five tribes, was assaulted in the Porum by 
his colleague Octavius and driven from Home with the loss of 10,000 
of his followers. It was civil war of the most bloodthirsty type, 
and the Sullans seemed victorious. But the next news which 
reached the camp of Sulla was of a very different kind. Cinna 
appealing to the troops which were still besieging Nola — ^for the 
embers of the social war were still glowing and capable of being 
fanned into a flame-— urged them to restore him, the expelled consul, 
and to wipe out the constitutional outrage of which the Senate had 
been guilty in deposing him and Meeting L. Cornelius Morula in 
his place. Formal right seemed all on the side of Cinna. He 
marched upon Home, and sent messengers to Marius inviting him 
to land in Etruria and co-operate with him. The Senate recalled 
Q. Metellus Pius from Apulia and Cn. Pompeius Strabo from 
Picenum, who were both at the head of armies which had been 
engaged in the social war, to defend the capital : in its fright it 
even conceded the claims of the Italian citizens ; but the grudging 
favour came too late, for the Samnites, who were still in arms, 
declared for their old friends the democrats. The dual monarchy 
of the Roman consulship had at length displayed its latent 
tendency. The consul Cinna was in arms against the consul 
Octavius under the walls of Home. In one of the conflicts which 
ensued, two brothers, not recognizing each other, met in single 
combat ; the victor in stripping off the spoil, discovered whom 
he had slain ; with a great cry of anguish, he made a funeral 
pyre, and plunging his sword into his own body, he perished with 
the ashes of his brother. That is a gloomy and significant frontis* 
piece to the opening civil wars. 

The party of Cinna and Marius prevailed. An embassy came 
from the Senate, and Cinna received it seated on his curule cb^r» 

Marius and *^^ promised an amnesty to his opponents ; but Marius, 
cixmain dishevelled, grim, and silent, stood by, declaring 
Bome. ironically that he could not enter the city till the 
decree of banishment was revoked. When he entered Rome it waa 
for vengeance. His tiger-heart, enflamed by the sufferings of bia 
banishment, was implacable and insatiable; surrounded by thousands 
of liberated slaves and bandits, collected during his march through 
Etruria, he filled the noble houses on the Palatine and in the 
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CarinsB with wailing for the dead, or with the more terrible silence 
which followed a complete massacre. At the end of five days his 
own supporter, C. Sertorius, fell upon his frantic satellites by 
night, and killing them, stayed the overflowing scourge. But 
the consul Octavius perished, sitting in his robes of office and 
disdaining flight ; the golden-tongued orator, M. Antonius, captured 
in the country, having disarmed the rude soldiery by his eloquence; 
was slain by their more cultivated commander, and Marius was 
with difficulty prevented from leaving his couch at the dinner- 
table to enjoy the pleasure of killing him with his own hands. It 
was said that fifty heads of senators, and a thousand heads of equites 
were brought to deck the rostra, as if to remind the citizens that 
the tongues of a constitutional government were falling silent in 
the horrors of civil war. The outrages of those five days were paled 
by the subsequent proscription of Sulla, so that we 
note with gratification that Catulus, the old, ungrateful pwoa. 

colleague of Marius, and Merula, the recent supplanter of Cinna, 
were put on a formal trial, and only perished by their own hands ; 
but a people cannot at one plunge reach the depths of infamy, and 
possibly the Sullanian proscription was only worse because it came 
after the Marian massacre, as the proscriptions of the triumvirs 
were worse still because they had such precedents to equal and 
surpass. Now the augury of the seven eaglets which Marius as a 
boy had found in an eyrie was fulfilled : the saviour seventii 
of Rome entered upon a seventh consulship ; but on consulship 
the Ides of January (86 B.C.) his career of glory and Marius, 
shame ended in death. Marius was gone, but the ®®b-o« 
Marians survived ; L. Valerius Flaccus was elected to fill his place, 
i;vith Cinna, who now entered on the second of his four successive 
therms of office ; and the drift of the revolutionary government was 
made plain by the hx YaX&ria^ which was immediately introduced 
i;o discharge debtors from their obligations on the payment of one 
quarter, of their liabilities ; if any further illustration of its tendency 
-were needed, it might be found in the picture of the tribune Lasnas 
hurling an ex-tribune of the people from the Tarpeian Eock. 

The news of this carnival of democracy reached the camp of 
Sulla along with innumerable noble fugitives who had escaped the 
J^^arian terror. The proconsul was unmoved; with unexampled 
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eelf-confidence he began to assume that he and his constituted Home, 
Serenity of while the Forum and Curia were filled with lawless 
Bulla. anarchists who would soon have to be dealt with. 
He carried Athens by assault, and slew the whole population 
with their tyrant Aristion, but he counted it among the favours of 
the goddess of Fortune that he, man of culture as he was, was able 
to save the immemorial buildiugs of the city from the fate of 
Syracuse or Corinth. Archelaus, in Piraeus, offered the most heroic 
resistance; the mining and countermining which form the most 
striking feature of ancient sieges, the walls of investment, the 

Athens take ^**^'*i^g engines, the walls of defence gradually bat- 
Karch 1st, tered down, but only to disclose fresh lines thrown up 
behind, all played their part in the prolonged struggle. 
But with the spring Sulla heard of the approach of the main 
army from Poutus, under the command of Taziles. A hundred and 
twenty thousand men and ninety scythed chariots were pouring 
over Mount (Eta to overwhelm him. With wonderful rapidity he 
marched northwards through friendly Thebes, and drew up his 
little army on a slope near Chaeronea, digging trenches on his left 
and right to save his flank from being turned. He showed himself 
Battle of every inch a general, he compelled the enemy to meet 
oiiaBronea. him on this ground of his own choice, and the day 
did not close before 110,000 of the enemy were captured or slain, 
and the camp of Archelaus, who had hastened from Athens to 
take the command, was carried by assault. We have before us 
still in the pages of Plutarch Sulla's own memoirs. If we may 
believe him, he lost only fifteen men in the battle. By this brilliant 
engagement he had restored Greece to her allegiance, and what was 
even better the disaster aroused all the savagery ot Mithradates • 
the Greek vanished in the oriental despot. Suspicious and ruthless 
he ordered his nearest friends to be assassinated ; he transported, 
all the population of Chios to the mainland, and by his violence 
and exactions stirred Ephesus, Sardes, Tralles, and many otlier 
cities, to renounce his control, and to return to the Boman govern- 
ment. Still, he did not suspect Archelaus, but appointed liim 
together with Dorilaus, to lead a new army into Greece. The ne^w 
army appeared in Boeotia, and encamped by the Copaic Lake, ne&r 
Orchomenos. Before the raw levies could become familiar witli tHe 
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sight of the legions, Snlla assaulted the camp, and rallied his waver- 
ing men by leading them in person with the cry, " Go, tell them in 
Home that you left your general in the trenches of 
Orchomenos ; '' the self-consciousness was sublime, for orchomenot, 
nothing would have pleased the people in Rome ®*B'0- 
better ; his victory was complete, and Archelaus escaped alone in 
a boat to Calchis. As the conqueror returned from the battle- 
field to reorganize Greece, he learnt that the Senate had deposed 
him from command, declared him an outlaw, and appointed as his 
successor the consul L. Valerius Flaccus. The disorganization of 
the republic seemed to have reached a climax. Flaccus conducted 
his army straight to the Bosphorus without venturing to approach 
the rebel proconsul Sulla ; while Mithradates, who began to wish 
for peace, preferred to negotiate with his conqueror rather than with 
the consul of the republic. To complete this complication of anarchy, 
Flaccus was murdered, and superseded in the command by his 
own legate, 0. Fiavius Fimbria ; this choice of their general by the 
legions themselves might seem significant if anything could be 

significant in such a chaos. But Sulla now crossed ^ _.^^ 

Peace 'with, 

into Asia, and concluded peace with Mithradates Mithradatoa, 

84 B O 

on these conditions: The king was to relinquish 
all his conquests, surrender deserters, restore the people of Chios, 
pay 2000 talents, and give up seventy of his ships. Fimbria, who 
had obtained some successes in the field against the king, but 
had horrified even cold-blooded Romans by his horrible atrocities 
in Ilium against ^the kinsmen of Rome/' remained to be dealt 
with. It was not a difficult matter : the two Roman armies con- 
fronted one another at Thyatira, and the Fimbrians streamed over 
to Sulla. After all, the legionaries, who had long ceased to be 
citizens, were soldiers first and politicians after ; they worshipped 
the felicity of the great general ; and the democratic general had 
Dot yet appeared who could bind his men to him by a spell stronger 
than Sulla's. Fimbria persuaded a slave to thrust him through 
with his sword. 

Uis enemies were vanquished in Asia, but in Ronfe Ginna was 
again consul (85 b.c.), and his colleague, Cn. Fapirius Carbo, out- 
Cinnaed Cinna. Yet Sulla was in no hurry. He spent more than 
a year in reorganizing the disordered province. He required from 
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the Asiatics tbe arrears of taxation for the past five years and an 
extraordinary impost of 20,000 talents. He redistributed the 
areas of collection, but otherwise he left the system which 0. 
Gracchus had established essentially unchanged; and once more 
the tide of pvhlicani and negotiatores flocked to the dainty Ionian 
cities. The truth was^ he had obtained in his veterans, as it were, 
the citadel of the position, and he now could bide his time for 
securing the suburbs and the market-place. He even allowed 
Cinna and Garbo^ who began to prepare for war with him (84 b.c), 
to be re-elected to the consulship; but when the more cautious 
party in the Senate entered into negotiations with him, and offered 
bim a safe conduct to Italy, he showed in a word what he took to 
be the nature of the situation by saying that he was not in need of 
their safe conduct, but he was coming to secure them. The infec- 
tion of his unwavering self-confidence was caught by the legions 
which the consuls were organizing to resist him. Cinna at Ancona 
was murdered by his own men. It was the first time that the 
supreme magistrate of the republic had fallen a victim to the 
army. His colleague, Carbo, remained sole consul for the rest of 
the year. 

Next year Sulla landed in Brundisium unopposed, and in truly 

regal way granted the town perpetual immunity from imposts as a 

83 B a reward for receiving him. As he marched through 

BoUa retuxos Apulia he proclaimed his readiness to accept the new 
to Some, distribution of the Italians in the tribes. Thus the 
only matter of principle which divided the two parties was conceded, 
as if to make it clear that the conflict was merely a personal one. Th e 
serene, unruffled demeanour of the rebel proconsul almost makes ixs 
forget the tremendous venture in which he was engaged : he ctt 
the head of 40,000 men was invading his own country, which was 
defended by its supreme magistrates L, Cornelius Scipio and 0« 
Norbanus at the head of 180,000 men. But by the time that He 
had marched along the Appian Road into Campania the mt^ic of 
his successes had begun to work. He met the consul Norbaniis 
on the road at Capua, and on the slope of Mount Tifata l^e 
utterly routed him. He now marched along the Via Latia& to 
Teanum, where Scipio was encamped ; but the soldiers of his oppo-. 
nent began to des^ to his standard. But fos Caibo lesist^ikiice 
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would now have ceased; for even the least superstitious Roman 
trembled at the divine wrath against the civil wars, when, on 
the day before the Nones of Quintilis, the venerable Temple of 
Jupiter on the Capitol, which had stood for four Burning of 
hundred and twenty-five years as the symbol of the ^jupuw^ 
republic's supremacy, was burnt to the ground. The 8aB.o» 
democrats, however, were not troubled with much superstition* 
and Oarbo re-elected consul with the son of the old Marius to 
inspire the legions with the familiar name as his colleague took 
the field again. But Sulla gained a great victory Battle of 
over Marius at Sacriportus, and shut him up in the sacriportus. 
impregnable walls of Praaneste. The democrats took their revenge 
by a massacre of senators in the Curia itself. Among the victims 
was the venerable jurist, Scadvola, Sulla, after a brief visit to 
Home, which was now deserted, marched against Carbo, who was 
in Etruria. Desertions thinned the ranks of the consul. One 
deserter, Albinovanus, commended his sincerity to Sulla by in* 
viting his fellow- officers to dinner and poisoning them all. Carbo, 
after trying in vain to relieve PraBueste, fled to Africa, to see if 
anything could be done for his party there. The democrats were 
routed, but their proteges, the Samnites and Lucanians, led by 
their general, Pontius Telesinus, still held out, and made one 
desperate effort to " to destroy the lair of the wolf," Rome itsell 
Sulla met them at the Col line Grate. That final struggle of the 
old Sabellian stock against the mistress of Italy was worthy of the 
great namesake of Pontius. It was the Kalends of November, and 
all the night the battle raged. Sulla was in immi- Battle 
nent personal danger, praying to his patron god with the 
Apollo, whom he carried with him,, and at last the at che ooiune 
victory declared for his army through the courage ^****' 
and address of his legate, M. Crassus. If we may believe our 
reports, 100,000 men were left dead on the Via Nomentana and 
the old Servian Mound. But Sulla was master of Rome by his 
victory, and soon Prseneste surrendered, and the young Marius 
perished, and Pontius, the last of the Samnites, was mercifully 
killed before he saw the extinction of his people. One day the 
Senate, meeting in the Temple of Bellona, was interrupted by 
deafening shrieks proceeding from the Villa Publica near the Fla- 
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minian Circus. ''Let us proceed/* Sulla said; ^^pcUres^conm'i'pUy 
one or two rebels are sufifering death at my command." There 
were about six thousand Samnites being butchered. One by odo 
the Italian towns still unsubdued were captured, and terrible was 
their fate. Thus the aristocratic party aveoged itself on the men 
who wrung their franchise from them at the point of the sword. 
Yolaterrad in Etruria was the last to yield. 

Cn. Pompeius, the young son of Cn. Pompeius Strabo, being only 
twenty-three years of age, had raised a corps ia Picenum, and 
joined Sulla in Clusium. He was now sent to Sicily 
and Africa to extinguish the last sparks of resist- 
ance. He most cruelly executed the captured Garbo, and was 
permitted by his master, Sulla, to celebrate a triumph. He was 
eminently tractable at this time, and diyorced his wife, at the great 
man's bidding, to marry a Cornelia. There was one man in Rome 
who, young as he was, would not divorce his wife to please even a 
Sulla; that was C. Cassar. 

But now all the world seemed under the hand of Sulla, the 
man who, as the scion of a decayed house, had spent his early 
manhood in humble lodgings, for which he paid no more than ten 
shillings a week, who owed his fortune to the generosity of a 
courtezan, and had lived to see all his rivals perish and himself in 
a position of almost solitary magnificence ; only in Spain Q. 
Sertorius was attempting to raise again the standard of the 
Design of democracy. But undue exaltation was not in that 
BuUa. passionless nature. He seems to have formed an 
ideal of a restored aristocratic republic; and now that his extra- 
ordinary success in the East had given him the instruments, and 
his still more extraordinary success in Italy had prepared the 
ground, he set about the erection of the building. Only two pre- 
liminaries were necessary ; he must get rid of the adherents of the 
defeated party, and he must assume some office to authorize his 
political designs. The first point was gained by the 
^^* proscriptions. Deliberately he complied with the 
request of Q. Metellus Pius, and published a list in the Forum of 
those who were to be killed without trial or any legal form. 
Appian says that in this list there were forty senators and sixteen 
hundred knights; but a supplementary list, and then another. 
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were plncarded^ which included many private foes of his followers* 
The property of the proscribed was confiscated, and their descei id- 
ants to the second generation were to he under a ban — compelled tu 
bear the burdens, yet ineligible to the honours, of the state. To 
. emphasize this extermination of a party which could not otherwise 
be disused of— for there was no place of banishment in the wide 
Roman world — ^he ordered the ashes of Marius to be unearthed and 
flung into the Anio, and a nephew of the dead leader was sacrificed 
with ])eculiar atrocity to the Manes of Catulus. And as Italy was 
now one, the enfranchii^ed towns got their first taste of equality 
with Borne by having the horrors of the proscriptions enacted in 
their streets. Thus his first point was gained ; not out of cruelty, 
not out of revenge, like Marius, but as the indispensable condition 
of the intended restoration, he exterminated the Marians. 

The second point was gained by the revival of the dictatorship, 
which had become obsolete since the anomaly of two dictators in 
the year 217 B.a The revival was not quite like the 
older model. Sulla was appointed dictator, not for a ^^ *** ^ 
Limited time or for a specific purpose, but for the vague and in- 
determinate purpose of restoring the constitution* There were no 
consuls in Rome to nominate him, but he nominated his nomi- 
nator, the princeps senatuSy a L. Valerius Flaccus ; and the obedient 
comitia accorded him plenary power, legislative, administrative, 
and judicial, together with the ratification of all his past deeds. 
Clearly Sulla was a king if he chose to snatch at a crown. The 
fact that he did not seems to show that he had some worthier end 
in view than personal ambition. 

The dictator now set about the construction of his constitutional 
edifice the keystone of which was to be a renovated Senate, not a 
mere consultative assembly, such as the Senate was giinanian 
in theory, stiil less a splendid simulacrum, such as the constitutidxi. 
Senate had become since the tribunician self-assertion had culmi- 
nated in the oath imposed by Saturninus (100 b.o.), but a chamber 
in which should be vested the sovereign power of the state, exercising 
an effective control over the assemblies, the magistrates, and the 
provinces. What the Senate had become before the Gracchi de 
facto it was now to become de jure; but Sulk had not observed 
that a right created by the arbitrary will of a legislator is even less 

B 
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secure againBt attack than an actual authority, though it be based 
on prescription rather than right, which has, been the slow organic 
growth of centuries. With a serene ignorance of political philosophy, 
he turned to his impossible task, as if a constitution could be made 
to order. Tet there is nothing with which we have met hitherto 
in the course of our narrative that shows such unmistakable signs 
of genius as the scheme of government which is called the Sullanian 
constitution. We must try to grasp its main outlines. 

The two pillars on which it rests U'e (1) the supremacy of the 
Senate, and (2) the consolidation of Italy. The Senate was tp 
become a kind of parliamentary assembly, and in it 
were to be vested in effect all legislative, judicial, and 
administrative powers. First, with regard to legislation, Sulla 
abolished the right won by the comitia ttibuta in the year 
287 B.C., to pass laws which should bind all the citizens. In future 
the right was confined to the people assembled in their centuries, 
and with this restoration of the legislating function to the older 
comitia was revived the ancient practice, established now on a 
legal basis, of requiring the previous sanction of the Senate to 
every proposed rogation. Here was to be an end of that tribunitian 
legislation which had been like a wedge driven into the body of 
the constitution since the days of the Gracchi. Only a curule 
magistrate could bring a measure before the centuries ; and curule 
magistrates were to be in future, what it was Cicero's pride to be 
thought, the obedient servants of the house (minister hvjusordinis). 
Secondly, in judicial arrangements the Judices were to be drawn 
from the senators alone, as they had been before the Ux Judiciaria 
of G. Gracchus. Lastly, the administrative machinery was brought 
under the hand of the Senate by enactments to restrict the liberty 
and opportunity of the magistrates. It is possible that among 
these enactments may have been a provision for keeping the consuls^ 
and the prsetors now eight in number, at home and under the eye 
of the government during their year of office, and only suffering 
them to enter on provincial governments after the expiration 
of the year with proconsular or propraetorian power; while by c^ 
lex Cornelia Majestatis the obedience of such delegates to 
home authorities was enforced by the severest sanctions. No 
vincial governor in future was to be suffered to wage war o\x% of 
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his own province, or to keep his post after the appointment of a 
successor, or to act in any way independently of the Senate, under 
penalty of treason. 

It was a brilliant attempt to crush out that monarchical germ 
which was ever latent in the irresponsibility of Roman magistrates, 
and especially in the untrammelled liberty of the satraps of the 
provinces ; in a word, to prevent any one else from doing what he 
had done I Nor was the Senate, to which such ample powera were 
entrusted, to be the old, stiff, unelastic oligarchy of bygone times. 
Sulla, by a stroke of genius, came within an ace of realizing a 
machinery for constituting the Senate which might have averted 
the establishment of a monarchy. Just as eight years before a 
\ex Flautia had arranged for the appointment oi jvdices by the 
direct suffrage of the tribes, each tribe to elect fifteen delegates, so 
Sulla now gave to the tribes the right of* electing candidates to 
fill the vacant places in the Senate. He provided for the regular 
maintenance of the proper numbers by a simple machinery which 
superseded the arbitrary action of the censor. The quaestors. In- 
creased now to twenty every year, were to be called up as a mattt^r 
of course into the house ; and as the qnasstors were elected by the 
tribes, this gave to the popular assembly an indirect control over the 
composition of the supreme governing body. Thus some harmony 
was to be produced between the conflicting parts of the constitu- 
tion, and the tribes were to be compensated for the practical sup- 
pression of their peculiar magistracy, the tribunate. Henceforth 
to be elected tribune of the people was to be a bar to all the higher 
magistracies. The sovereign people indeed required some compen- 
sation ; for not only did Sulla withdraw from them the right of 
electing to th« pontifical colleges which had been conferred on them 
by the lex Domitia ; but he abolished the largesses of cheap corn 
which for forty years had made the life of the capital delightful to 
the lazy masters of the world. 

The other pillar of the new constitution was the unification of 
Italy ; but this was effected in an even more violent way than the 
supremacy of the Senate. Italy was Homanized from ^ consoUda- 
the Straits of Messana to the Rubicon, and Sulla tionofitaiy. 
deliberately destroyed all elements which threatened resistance 
in Lucaoia, Samnium. and Etruris. Villages were swept away, 
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prosperous towns were turned into villages, and for a time at least 
Sulla managed to rob many municipia, like Spoletium and Yola- 
terrae, of that franchise which they had wrung from the state in 
the Social War. When the wave of proscriptions had rolled over 
Italy, li aving in the xrarium of Borne something like four millions 
sterling, and leaving on many fair countrysides silence and desola- 
tion, the dictator despatched to the depopulated districts his dis- 
banded veterans to the number of 120,000, settliug them in 
inalienable holdings, and thus constitutiog p^manent garrisons to 
secure the stability of the new oraer. 

Such was the constitution which Cicero called the '^ restoration 
of the republic.'* But it was no restoration of any republic that 
had existed in Italy; it was an artificial system, conceived by a 
cool and unsympathetic brain, and realized by a perfectly un- 
scrupulous hand. It was certain to fail^ and in failing to •exas- 
perate the evils which it was intended to cure. But there was 
one product of that brilliant mind which was destined to survive, 

Judicial ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ P^^^ ^^^ putting the Roman criminal 
arranerement8.pi-ocedure upon a more definite and developed basis. 
Civil suits had always been settled by a single judex appoiuted by 
the prs&tor, or in some minor cases of property and succession by 
the old centumviial court; but criminal processes had been theo- 
retically brought before the assembled centuries, until, by the lex 
Calpumia of 149 b.c., a standing commission had been appointed 
for cases of r^etundoR, It was Sulla's merit to have extended 
this wise system by creating nine permanent coiXrts (qucBsHomm 
perpefuce) for dealing with the nine more prominent divisions of 
criminal charges ; and the increased number of pnetors provided 
the administration with judges to precdde in these courts. From 
this time dates that development of all departments of jurispru- 
dence which has constituted one of the chi^ claims of the Roman 
Empire to the admiration of mankind. 

Two years were passed in the completion of this great work of 
reform, and then the dictator, declining a reflection to the consul- 
ship, suddenly threw up the reins of gov^nment, and. 
challenging any one to say aught against his adminia^ 
tration, he walked from the tribunal to his house, and theiioe He 
retired to his villa near Puteoli, to watch how the machine be had 
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created would go on when the machinist's hand was withdrawn. 
He had, it is true, 120,000 Feterans stationed up and down Italy ; 
and in Rome there were 10,000 *' Comelii," slaves whom he had 
liberated and endowed with the franchise ; and he had systematic 
cally exterminated all his foes ; yet we cannot hut share in the wonder 
which has heen felt in all ages at this almost un- Betirement 
paralleled action of Sulla's. It would seem that this of suiia. 
man, who might well style himself Felix and his children Faustus 
and Fausta, had risen to a position of more than regal power, and 
was yet totally devoid of personal amhition, and had committed 
every crime of which a man can he guilty, not for private, hut for 
puhlic ends. His life was the realization of a principle, the estah- 
lishment of a political constitution, which, however impracticable 
there and then, was in itself sufiBciently ingenious. Our wonder 
can hardly fail to pass into a kind of modified admiration, as we 
succeed in judging him by the moral standard of his and not of our 
own age. 

fiurrounded by the refinements of luxury, with his beloved wife, 
OsBcilia Metella, reading those precious manuscripts of Aristotle 
which he had found in the East, and made known to the West ; 
writing at those memoirs, twenty-four books of which he left as 
the storehouse from which Plutarch drew in writing his life ; or 
interesting himself in the municipal affairs of Puteoli, which, like 
the other Italian munictpia, had, under his government, acquired 
a more definite local administration of its own, a senate of one 
hundred with duumviri and two sadiles as magistrates ; or raising 
funds for the rebuilding of Jupiter's temple on the Capitoline, in 
which scheme alone, we are told, his felicity forsook him, — Sulla 
lived until the year 78 b.o., and then died in a frenzy of passion 
with Granius, the aadile of Puteoli, whom he ordered to be strangled 
in his presence for purloining some of the money raised Death aUd 
for the temple building. He was in his sixtieth year. burial. 
He was buried Uke a king in the Campus Martins, amid the wild 
lamentations of a united people. There had been no burial before 
like Sulla's, just as there had been no life like his. 

In Sulla all the threads of the history of the Romans, the 
people of the sword, the satire, and the code,"' seem to intertwine. 

9 The only form of literature indigenous to Rome was the satire, of 
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Intrepid, unswerving from a purpose which .was once formed; without 
religion, and yet deeply superstitious ; a soldier never beaten in the 
field, yet better in diplomacy than arms ; a man of affairs, capable 
of business ; the shrewdest of lawyers ; voluptuous, yet attracted 
by foreign culture no less than by foreign luxury ; choleric, so that 
the pnle face would at times flush purple; sarcastic, so that the 
blue eyes would at times flash like the lurid lightning ; standing 
with one foot on the republic and the other on the throne, trying 
to restore the republic, but by the very effort affording the best 
precedent for establishing the throne ; the last republican states- 
man, the first imperial ruler, — he sums up as it were the past zxA 
foreshadows the future of the Roman state. 

which Lncilius (145-103 B.C.) was the founder. It was, in the first 
instance, a medley of sentiments and criticisms strung together without 
method. But this Loose and flexible Instrument became, in the hands of 
Horace and Persins and Juvenal, a lash for the follies and vices of the day. 
In Sulla's recorded utterances there is all the sarcasm and sententiousness, 
though, as one might expect, none of the moral earnestness, of Boman 
satire* 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

THB FALL OF SULLA'S OOKSTITUTION, AND THE DANGEBB WHICH 

FOLLOWED. 

Sulla's system was in his life time already in its decay. His 
legate, L. Licinius Murena, renewed hostilities with Mithradates in 
the most unjustifiable way, and experienced a great second 
defeat on the river Halys. Another of his followers, ^^t^^^Wc 
Q. Lucretius Ofella, tried to stand for the consul- 8SB^. 
ship without having passed through the previous stages of the 
qusestorship and praetorship; and Sulla in the open Forum bad 
to commission a centurion to assassinate him. In 80 b.g. the 
young advocate, M. TuUius Cicero (aged twenty-six), ventured 
to defend Boscius against Sulla's freedman Ch^ysogonus, who was 
enriched with the spoils of the proscribed, and though the im- 
petuous orator had to retire to Athens, it was significant that even 
murder and extermination had not silenced all opponents. And 
that same year a young man was earning the civic crown under 
the walls of Mitylene in bis first campaign, one who had utterly 
refused to p<it away his wife the daughter of Cinna at the bidding 
of the dictator ; this was the nephew of Marius, C. Julius Caesar. 
And even Sulla's enthusiastic supporter, the young Pompeius, had 
insisted on a triumph, declaring '* that men looked from the setting 
to the rising sun." In Spain, Q. Sertorius was now victoriously 
resisting one emissary of the government after another. Clearly 
there were forces gathering which only waited for the dictator's 
death to rise and overwhelm his institutions. And indeed the 
consuls, ^ore the fires of that extraordinary funeral 
"pyvB were extinguished, re-opened the old controversy. 
Bll« ^milius Lepidus flew to arms with a demand for the restora- 
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tioD of the outtftwed to their poueBsioos and the r&-«Btablishmeiit 
of the enfeebled tribunesbip. 

1, it is true, nas speedily OTerboroe, but his adhereaU 

Perpenna sailed to Spaio, and racked themselves under 

the MHriRn e^les of Sertoriue. That remarkitble 

man was not, as he conceived, nazing war agaioBi 

rj; the myrmidonH of Sulla and the Oligarchical reewra- 

I DO Ital J to him ; he bad turned bis ejes westwards, 

to sail through the Pillars of Hercules to the fabled 
of the Blessed" towards the sunset, but the chiTalrons 
aa had waylaid him witJt the request to be their chieftaia, 
t with a bright inspiration, he, the connecting link between 
Da and the Cieaara, dreamed that he might wage a battle 
public from which he was an exile by rearing a structore 
I culture in Spain. He had all the qualifications for bis 
itary capacity, a geouine refinement, and that touch of 
a which lent a charm to the great Sciplo. A white fawn 
him like an attendant spirit, and tbe imaginative moun- 
lelieTed that by her he held communion with tbe gods. 
Id rather have returned to Rome," he said, " tlian rule all 

besides ; " but as that was not to be, he funned a Senate 
hundred Around his person, and established in Osca a 

government and enlightenment, drawing the sons of the 
len into an Infant unlversi.y. 

iras not Sertorius, nor any heir of the Marians, that was to 
r the work of Sulla; ita deatroyers were to be creaturee of 
he young Fompeius, whom the dictator ealuted as " the 
d M. LiciniuB Craasua, whose unparalleled wealth had been 
by buying the deprocaat«d property of the proscribed. 
„_ Sulla's careful provincial arrangemeots were violated 
when the young Pompriua, only in his thirtieth year, 
isted with the command in Spain ; marching across tbe 
he joined Q. Metellus Plus, and the united army at last met 
on the Siicro. " It was only the old woman," said Sertoriua, 
lindered him from giving the boy the rod." The young 
icomplisbed little; hialiaughty spirit was alienated from the 

government which woa, he thought, remiss in furiiiebing 
supplies; and when, after five years of ineffectual fightji^ 
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in Spain^ the hero Sertorius-was assassinated by his envious lieu- 
tenant, M. Periienna, and Perpenna was defeated and 
executed by Uie senatorial army, Pompeius returned 
to Rome, not to give the fruits of the victory to the government, 
but to carry out the policy of that popular party whose leaders he 
had just overthrown. Meanwhile, the Senate had hoped to prepare 
a rival for him in the person of Crassus ; but the circumstances 
under which their champion found himself in command of an 
army were in themselves such as to cause grave alarm to a govern- 
ment. In the year 73 b.g. a band of gladiators had broken loose 
and, tinder the leadership of the Tbracian Spartacus, ^i^^ aiadia- 
had occupied Mount Vesuvius, and obtained a victory toriai revolt, 
over a Roman army. The consuls of the following year were 
despatched against them, but their numbers had swollen. The 
conquered world, represented by these dishonoured Gauls and 
Germans and Thracians, seemed making one final and frantic 
struggle for liberty. Spartacus endeavoured to lead his host north- 
wards, intending to cross the Alps ; frustrated in this he turned 
at bay and overthrew the consular armies. It was a war to the 
death ; on the grave of his fallen comrade, Crixus, he offered up 
three hundred Roman prisoners. This formidable insurrection the 
prsetor Crassus succeeded in quelling ; and returning 71 « q 
to Rome, while Pompeius, yet a mere elites, led his 
second triumph up the Capitol, he enjoyed the inferior honours of 
iin ovation^ on the Alban Mount; and the two old Snllanians 
..stood for the consulship together, Pompeius leaning Fompeius 
for support avowedly on the popular party, and "^^ulT** 
Crassus being constrained to some kind of an ar- 70 b.o. 
rangement with his colleague, so that the senatorial govern- 
ment found itself confronted by its two most powerful members 
occupying the highest office of the state in a spirit of hardly dis- 
guised hostility. It was, and is, the weakness of a constitution 
founded on tyranny that the instruments of tyranny are them- 
selves inclined to be tyrants. 

Already a consular law (75 b.o.) had restored to the tribunes 
the right of standing for the curule offices, which Sulla bad taken 

1 In honour to him he was, however, allowed a lawrek instead of the usual 
myrtle crown. 
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away ; alreftily (74 B.O.} tbe two consuls of tlie year had beeo wiitt« 
the east ia commsnd of armiea, contrary to Sulla's new ordinance ; 
:.) the lex T^tntia Cattia had recommenced the 
which Sulla had diadainfnlly anspeoded ; and now 
70 B.a censors were elected, and the novel ught 
tome of a Roman kiught, triwnphator and consul 
his horse through the Forum in the customary 
* of the e^ilu. Clearly the work of Sulla was 
a dream ; and now the new consul restored tbs 
lat palladium of the anti-senatorial party, to its 
>n ; again the tribune m^ht convuke the tribes in 
on the Capitol, and bring before them a measure of 
ill of ioipeachmeut, whether the Senate approved 
; or no. Immediately, too, the law of the prstor 
•. Aurcllua Cotta, abolished the monopoly of the law 
uUa hail created ; once mora the roll of judieea con- 
1 of the great equestrian order, thoui;h now they shared 
with senators and a third class, tha iribuni xrarii} 
»d one more blow, dealt eeven years later, the year 
at C. Julius Gnsar was Pontifex Maximua, when the 
ght of popular election to the priestly colleges was 
atored by a pl^nteiticm, and the carefully rearod 
I dictator was levelled with the dust ; there surrived 
omenta in jurisprudence, the advance made in the 
' the manicipia, and the ominous example of his 
er based on the proscriptions, an example which- 
lity but eluded the grsap of his pupil Pompuus, but 
le young Cfesar a warning and a hope. 
) importance of the restoration of the tribunate in 
evelopment of the inevitable revolution will be 
ibvious at every step as we proceed. While the oon- 
titution was thos bdi^ wrenched from one extreme 
y the two ojiposite parties of the Sullanians and the 
:e were daily increasing signs that the government 
B p BsessiouB of the republic was beyond the capacity 

ri Aieoaius, wu composed sow of 22 Beoatars, S3 eqnitea, 
rarii, tliaajb the numbers were Dot quite rigid, l^, tbera 
d (Cic in Piaan., 40). 
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of any constitutional machinery which then existed. Nor is this 
to be wondered at. Magistracy, Senate, comitia, and tribunes were 
designed only to govern the little town on the Tiber, with, at most, 
the surrounding villages of Latium ; but now the magistrates of 
Borne were sent, after their year of office, to govern, with an absolute 
and unlimited authority, a vast country like Spain, or a group of 
populous and wealthy cities with their lands of inexhaustible 
fertility like the province of Asia. The Senate had become a kind 
of Olympian diet, a supreme court of appeal not only for the 
subjects of the republic but even for the sovereigns of independent 
countries, for the Ptolemies of Egypt and the distant Arsacids of 
Parthia. In 74 b.c. the monarchies of Gyrene and Bitbynia melted 
into the borders of the mighty state, the legacies of their last 
monarchs according to the pleasing fiction of Roman statecraft, 
but really the helpless molecules attracted and absorbed by the 
greater body. The comitia too, nominally the assembly of all 
the freemen of Italy, remained actually the chance collection of 
the citizens of Home, which meant a mob not of freemen but 
freedmen. The sturdy yeomen of the Punic wars had disappeared, 
and in their place had come up a race of city canaille, lazy, sharp- 
witted, profoundly immoral, and cruel as only the debauched 
and idle can be cruel; their votes could be always bought for 
a consideration, and in 67 b.g. a law had to be enacted against 
bribery at elections, the hx Calpurnia de Ambitu; irfiwa»ainat 
but it remained inoperative even when Cicero, in the bribery. 
year of his consulship, made the penalty of such corrupt practices 
ten years of exile. Lastly, the tribunes who were originally intended 
to act as the protectors of plebeians against the arrogance and 
injustice of the patricians continued to exist, though that old 
distinction was a matter now of only antiquarian interest, and 
restored to their anomalous position by the enactments of the 
year 70 b.o., they found themselves able to exercise an almost 
monarchical infiuence over the conduct of public affairs. 

It is no woDder, then, that the attempt to govern a great and 
multifarious empire on the lines of a small municipal administra- 
tion was breaking down. Everywhere the most appalliog symptoms' 
of decay were apparent. First, let us look at Italy. Thougli all 
along the Appian Way were to be seen the festering corpses of six 
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tbousaDd gibbeted rebeb whom Craasus had executed after reprea- 
DaB»« from ^'^ *^^ SpartacBn outbreak, there were myriads oT 
tiu iiKVH. slaves conitantly pouiiog into the country every 
year, and narBiag thdr wrongs and snSeringB ready Tot auotb^r 
Puteoli was called the "Little Delot," becauie it was 
Dit to which were brought the troope of miser&Ue victimg 
Deloa, where, in the vast alave-iaart, ten thousand human 
) were frequently eold in a siugle day, chiefly to Roman 
re. But the slaves nero not the ouly danger. The citizens 
rns like Ftesuln, whom SuUa had diapoasesaed of lands 
lomes, were ranging the country ready for any deipemte 
lurking among the mountains of Bamnlum t« waylay and 
ravellers from Brundieium, or hidden iu the slums of the 
Tti or Ihe Cattle-market ready to join in the enxutei of the 
and with them were \a be found gangs of Sulla's old soldiers, 
veary of agricultural bliss which their master bad won for 
by conSscadon, bad left their little &rms in Btruria and 
1 to be grasped by the large slave-owning leudlordi, and 
Qow, in the true spirit of adventurers, longing fur another 
or willing, for the matter of that, to follow another Marine. 
V let us look be3^nd Italy. To begin with, the Roman 
iment had allowed their navy to fall into absolote decay, 
be Mediterranean was swept by a thousand {urate ehips, 
id by desperadoes gathered from the tormented [voviacas, 
and even from harassed Italy, Never before or sinoe 
was [aracy conducted with such audacious mag- 
ic«. The inaccessible mountain crags of Cilicia and Pisidia 
d with embattled towns, in which the robber chieftains 
aws and administered juatjce or stored their &butou3 wealth, 
reat island of Crete was their advauce guard iu tJie Mediter- 
I, and from under its frowning shores the terrified Rconan 
ant would see the swift galleys with gilded mMts and 
d oars and sails of Tynan purple bearing down upon hia 
98 hull. If in his despair he plended that defence whioh was 
led to be a safeguard in the wildest comer of the earth, ei«u 
«ui sum, then would the pirate captain dress him in the 
1 X/a^ and compel him, with mock deference, to " walk the 
" On one occasion the pirates captured two prffitors with 
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their lictors on their way to their proyincial governments; and, 
indeed, it had come to this^ that the masters of the world preferred 
to slink across the Adriatic in the boisterous winter season rather 
than run the risk of an encounter with their tormentors. But 
these reckless men were not afraid to land in Italy itself. The^ 
bad swooped into the harbour at Ostia, and burnt a fleet before the 
eyes of the o£Bcials. In 74 b.c., when M. Antonius was suffering 
defeat in the Cretan waters at the hands of the dauntless Lasthenes 
and Panares, a piratical squadron appeared at Misenum and actually 
carried into captivity the sister of the Roman admiraL 

While thus the sea was commanded by the pirates there were 
disturbances against the Soman government in Macedonia; but, 
worse than this, Mithradates, the unwearied enemy ipj^j^^jxjj. 
of Rome, had sent messengers to Sertorius, promis- radaticwar. 
iDg to support him by war ; and, after the death of 
the great democrat the king tried to win over the soldiers of 
Fimbria who were still in the East. To their credit be it said, 
they forgot their party feelings in the necessities of the republic, 
and, refusing to serve under the enemy of their country, <diey 
united, in a somewhat sulky and mutinous way it is true, with 
the forces of L. Lucu^us, who was now sent out by the Senate in 
the year of his consulship (74 B.O.), along with his colleague, M. 
Gotta, to cope with the army 150,000 strong and the 400 sail 
of the Pontic king. LucuUus was a typical Optimate, proud 
and overbearing^ but dauntless and vigorous; and. his conduct 
of the campaign is one of the most brilliant, though fruitless, 
episodes in Roman history. Yictorious over C!otta at Chaloedon, 
the royal fleet bore down upon Gyzicus, and from vast sieg»- 
towers lashed to pairs of ships storms of stones and fiery arrows were 
hurled down upon the town ; but a storm of another kind broke 
the ships, and the king had to withdraw into his own kingdom of 
Pontus. Here, at Cabira, his army was routed by oabtrs, 
Lucnllus. Amisns, Sinope, and Heraclea fell into the 73B.0. 
hands of the conqueror, who endeavoured by clemency to win the 
confidence of the Asiatics, For two years the gradual subjugation 
of Pontus was continued. Mitliradates betook himself to his son- 
in-law, Tigranes II., lord of Armenia, who, by conquests in Meso- 
potamia and Gappadocia, had entitled himself, in his own opinion, 
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to be called " king of kings." Before this great potentate a Roman 
envoy appeared, demanding the surrender of Mithradates. The 
great king smiled contemptuously ; nor was his laughter lessened 
when LncuUus crossed the Euphrates, and, marching through the 
country watered by the sources of the Ohaboras, appeared before 
the magnificent capital of the monarchy, Tigranocerta (69 b.o.). 
♦* They are too few for an army, too many for an embassy," said 
Tigranes. What con Id two legions do against 170,000 foot and 
50,000 horse ? But the Roman general was victorious, and captured 
the city, carrying away an incredible spoil, the coined gold of 
which alone amounted to 8000 talents (£2,000,000). Next year 
(68 B.C.) he marched into the high tablelands of Armenia; but 
his army was mutinous, a certain P. Clodius, of whom we shall 
hear again, leading the disaffected ; and though he returned to 
Mesopotamia and captured Nisibis, his canopaign accomplished 
Defeat at othing except his own enrichment. In his absence 
"^ zeia. liig lieutenant, Triarius, was beaten at Zela by the 
troops of Mithradates ; and by an order of the home government 
LucuUus was superseded by M'. Acilius Glabrio. 

This step was due to the movement of political factions in the 
capital. Lucullus was a victim to the hatre^ of the popular party, 
which had already shown its animus by keeping his brother Marcns 
waiting for the triumph (71 b.c.) he had earned in quelling the 
Macedonian disturbances. And the equestrian party was equally 
incensed against him for his righteous suppression of the extort 
tionate puhlicani in Asia. The popular feeling was in this case 
unjust, but there was ample ground in other directions for indigna- 
tion against the great noblemen in whose hands Sulla had left 
Kiflmanaar the government. The city hasilicsB were constantly 
"sSiMiian^ furnishing fresh illustrations of incompetence and 
ffOTerxunent. oppression on the part of proconsuls and propnetors in 
the provinces. In 77 b.c., for instance, a young man of twenty-three, 
G. Julius CaBsar, exercised his eloquence against the malpractices of 
a Dolabella. But in 70 b.c. the whole city was thrilled with the 
, revelations which the celebrated advocate, now aedile elect, M. 
Tullius Cicero, had made after fifty days spent in collecting evidence 
on the spot of the enormities of the propraetor, C. Verres, in Sicily 
a province dear to the orator because he had served his quasstorshi] 
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there in 75 b.o. Verres had committed every enormity which a 

voluptuary, a thief, and a murderer could commit. Of the proceeds 

of his three years' rapacity he meant with one-third to secure 

advocates for his defence in the inevitable trial, with one-third to 

bribe the judices, and with the other third to live in luxury for the 

rest of his life. This miscreant, owing to Cicero's indefatigable 

efforts, was condemned ; but even the most easy-going republican 

was appalled by the uplifting of one corner of the veil which covered 

the proceedings of the government. The advocate, Cicero, hoped 

that the evils might be cured by eloquence and with the aid of 

Pompeius the Great ; but the young Caesar, who, three years before 

(73 B.O.), on his voyage to Rhodes had himself been captured by the 

pirates and only released on paying a ransom of £10,000, mubt 

even at this early date have felt that neither eloquence nor the 

sombre and incorruptible Pompeius could redress the radical evils 

which had come from n perfectly impossible constitution. Was he 

even then thinking that another constitution might be possible? 

If so, the year of his qussstorship in Spain (67 b.c.) furnished him 

with some remarkable evidence that a similar feeling existed in the 

minds of many people in Rome, and furnished him also with a 

remarkable precedent for the way in which a change mijght be 

effected. 

The year 67 b.o. and the year 66 b.o. were pregnant with sig- 
nificance for such an observer of events as the young Cassar. They 
were the years of the Gabinian and Manilian laws, by which it was 
shown that a tribune could create an extraordinary commander with 
plenary powers, and that such a commaader, returning with a 
7ictorioiis army, might be master of the state — not a mere oligar- 
chical autocrat like Sulla, but a sovereign with rights founded on 
the popular will. In the year of Cicero*s aedileship ^^ ^^^j^ ^^^ 
(69 B.C.) the prtetor, L. Metellus, inflicted a severe pirates, 
chastisement on the pirates, who had been encouraged by Verres to 
prey on the coasts of Sicily, and in the following year (68 b.o.) Q. 
Metellus was despatched to Crete, and obtained some considerable 
successes against Lasthenes and Panares, and even, after two yearv* 
fighting, subdued the island entirely, so that it could be combined 
with Cilicia and reduced to the form of a Roman province in 
67 B.O. But Crete was not the Mediterranean. Undismayed and 
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unrestrained, the rohber king, Tryphon, sent his flying squadroiu 
out from Goracesium to plunder all craft upon the high seas, and 
the comships from Egypt, nay even those from Sardinia and Sicily 
were waylaid, so that bread was rising to a famine price in the 
capital itself. And there were in the capital men who were rea<ly to 
play into the hands of the pirates ; the Cretan envoys had nearly 
succeeded in purchasing from the Senate a peace which would have 
left that nation of corsairs to pursue their calling undisturbed. 

Under these circumstances, the tribune, Aulus Gabinius, an 
unprincipled but able man, brought forward a measure for creating 
d7B.o. ^^ extraordinary generalissimo of the republic. He 
Lex aabixiia. should have command over the high seas for three 
years, and his authority should extend flfty miles inland, takins; 
]>recedence of all provincial governors. Under him should serve 
twenty-five officers, to be selected by himself, each to be invested 
with praBtorian powers (it was the first time that the highest 
authority in the state, the pr»torian, hnd been thus directly sub- 
ordinated to a higher), and two quaestors, also to be appointed 
by himself; 120,000 infantry, 7000 cavalry, 600 ships, and 
£1,300,000 should be placed at his disposal. Such an office was, 
as Plutarch says, not a navarchy, but a monarchy. No wonder 
the great optimates, Q. Gatulus and Q. Hortensius, offered the 
bitterest opposition; but the tribune was victorious, and there 
could be no doubt who would receive the appointment. Who else 
but On. PompeiuB the Great ? — the man who was the idol of the 
people, who more than any other had restored the very tribunate 
which now was enabled to come to the rescue of a perishing state. 

Never was a piece of work accomplished more efficiently. 
Dividing the Mediterranean into nine great provinces, he covered it 

^ , with a network through which the pirates could not 
destroys the escape. On every hand they succumbed. Within three 
^^ months the seas were cleared, and he had won a great 

naval victory over the enemy at Goracesium, sinking or capturing 
their thousand ships. And then, with equal humanity^and prudence, 
he restored these dangerous outlaws to society by settling thena in 
towns on the mainland. The ruined Soli in Gilicia was repeopled 
with the unpromising settlers, and named Pompeiopolis after 
their conqueror. The enthusiasm in Rome was unbounded. The 
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prioe of corn had fallen immediately on the appointment of the 
great general, and now the faith of the market was amply rewarded. 
The popalar party waa especially overjoyed at this successful piece 
of administration ; and directly the new tribune, Manilius, came 
into, office on the Kalends of December, he proposed a democratic 
measure for the equal distribution of freedmen among ee b.o. 
all the tribes, and then by the 7ex Manilia conferred i-ocManiiia. 
the command against Mithradates on the triumphant nominee of 
the party, the great Pompeius, who, by his incormptibility no less 
than by his military skill, had destroyed at a blow the greatest 
pest to which the state had ever been exposed. Cicero supported 
this law, and so did the equestrian order, which was suffering 
much in its pecuniary interests owing to the unsettled state of 
goremment and was already prepared to hail a monarchy if that 
would secure more undisturbed opportunities for money making. 
And this new command, superseding the governors of Asia, and 
giving unlimited control over all the resources of the republic, was 
indeed almost an undisguised monarchy. 

Pompeius received the news of his appointment without pleasure. 
" Was he never,** he cried, '* to return and live in peace with his 
beloved wife and children?" It is that domestic ^ompeivLB 
fidelity, together with a kind of integrity rare at that against 
time in Boman public life, which endears the great 
man to us more than his great military achievements, more even 
than the setting of his sun in clouds of such impenetrable gloom. 
The conqueror of the pirates now turned to face the complications 
which were left by the futile campaign of LucuUus in the East, 
first of all he entered into an alliance with Phra&tes III., King 
of the Parthians, who, by attacking Tigranes, hindered the Arme- 
nian forces from rendering any help to Mithradates. Indeed, before 
tlie year's campaign was over, that superb '* king of kings " had 
made a very full submission to the Roman commander, and. on 
surrendering all his conquests to the west and south of his ^ng^ 
dom, was led to consider himself happy ia having '* gained the 
friendship of the Boman people.? 

l^hen Pompeius approached the frontier of Pontus, after a some- 
wliat frigid meeting with Luoullus in Gelatin, he was followed by 
nearly 50,000 men, and before this army Mithradates could not 

s 
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hold his gronnd, hut fell back eloog the valley of the Lycus, as if 
ha wniild draw Pompeius into Artnenia. But hy a forced night 
the Soman general occupied a post (where Nicopolis wm 
afterwards hiiilt to oommeniorate the victory) on the 
BoUc line of retreat. The Fontio army was caught in the 
''"' hoUow of the hills. By the light of the riung moon 
■g shadows of the Bomaa soldiere, as thay topped the ridge, 
irown into the camp. Pauic'Stricken, the men fell upon one 
:, and the defeat was final Beaten, deserted by all except 
rsemea and a faithful woman of his harem, Mithradates left 
Id on which tbe hopes of a lifetime were Anally crushed. 
hde his way towards his possessions on the north of the 
I Sea, Here, at Pantioapffium, one final resolution of hatred 
jpur formed in the old man's mind : he would make his way 
h Scythia and Thrace, and invade irom the east the Italy 
; which he had now for «x and twenty years heen in conflict. 
B treacherous tyranny of the despot recoiled now on bis own 
He who had murdered bis mother and his son now found 
ist dangerous ibe in another son, Phamaces, who headed s 
>n against him, forced him to surrender and to die, and sent 
1^ the dead body to Pompeins as a voucher of his sin- 
kdatM. oerity, Pompeins ordered it to be laid in the royal 
ire at Sinope. This happened in 63 b.q., when the king was 
Bizty-^ghth year of his age and the fifty-seTenth of his reign. 
arch on Artaxata accompllBbed the subjugation of Armoiia, 
3 following year (65 B.C.) Pompeius was occupied in a some- 
'utile warfare with the barbarous tribes on the east of the 
S the Albanians and Iberians. The winter he spent at 
B, receiving embassies fromElymais and Media, and teaching 
y of Parthis to know that the Romans only sought his 
9 for a purpose, and tliat purpose being achieved, he, tike 
It, mutt bow to the authotity of Borne. In less than two 
Pompdns had brought under the control of Bome all tl>e 
y of the Seleuiids. In 64 b.o. he turned towards Syria to 
be afiiurs of that country which, in the decay of the great 
\t,t, powBrB,had fallen under the swayof the desert tribes. 
'"'*' Pompeius o^anieed it as a Boman province, wiUi its 
government at Antioch. But the strip of laud which forms 
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the south-west part of Syria stood out even in the eyes of the 
Boman general as distinct from the surrounding nations. Since 
the gallant resistance made by the Ghasidim to An- 
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tiochus Epiphanes (164 b.o.), the Hasmonean family 
had retained the government of Palestine in their hands. Nominally 
high priests, they were more like kings, and raised their country to 
a high degree of military renown among their neighbours. But 
when the high-priest, Alexander Jannasus, died in 79 ao., he left 
two sons who were aspirants to the succession, Hyrcanus, who was 
supported by the Pharisees, and Aristobulus, who was supported 
by the Sadducees. The legate of Pompeius, Aulus Gabinius, had 
favoured the pretensions of the younger, Aristobulus ; but Pompeius 
himself succumbed to the representations of the Pharisees, who 
went in a deputation to meet him ; and when Aristobulus refused 
to obey his behests the Roman army laid siege to Jemsalem. For 
three months a fanatical band defied all attacks on the summit 
of the temple rock; but caught unaware during the rest of the 
Sabbath day, they were at length subdued. Hyrcanus was 
established as the titular governor of Palestine. 

The achievements of Pompeius were enough to dazzle even the 
flagging minds of the all-conquering people. All the nations on 
this side the Euphrates had submitted absolutely to his dictation ; 
and to Phraates, who proposed that that river should be the 
boundary of the two empires, he had magnificently answered that 
*• the territories of the Roman people were bounded only by their 
rights." After expending £8,900,000 in gifts upon his officers and 
men he was still bringing home to the state treasury more than 
£2,000,000. The conqueror of unheard-of nations, the founder of 
nine and thirty cities, what opposition could be made to any claims 
he might choose to advance ? 

But we must turn back to Rome, and narrate the events which 
had been occurring in his absence. Italy was honeycombed with 
disaffection. In addition to the economic disturb- xTneasineas 
anoes which, inherent in the system, were aggravated *^ Rome. 
by the conflict between Sullanians and Marians, there was a 
constantly increasing material for conflagration in the social and 
political condition of the capital. The senatorial party, or Opti- 
mates as they called themselves, was lethargic from excessive 
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; the unboanded wealth which had fBllca into the hnnds ol 
'ernora of the world, not only sharpuni'd the nits of teokea 
ined men.in whom the city abounded, but also deadeael Dm 

its powwwore. Lnoulltu, the conqueror of Asia, wiilidrew 
of his priDcely vIUm. Q. HortensiuB, the great orator of the 
even, it ia laid, " watered hia gardeoa with choice Cbiaa 
lad went into raoanuns fur the death of a favourite Eah." 
utstriui order, proud of its recently won (67 B.o.) right to 

fourteen rows of Bpecial Heats in the theatre, yet excluded 

most part from the magiatracies by the excluBiveness of 
lility, was too much Hbaorbed in its moDelary speculatioiia to 
I itself with the slate of pubtio aSaira. 
many more thoughtful men were conaeioua of mischief 
;, and the popular mind was full of vague forebodioga. The 
; of the Temple of Jupiter had involved the overthrow of 
oae iomge of the wolf sackliug Bomulua, and the damage 
nine of the great tables on which the laws were iDscnbed ; 
">■ 11 was a fearful omen. Under these oiroumatances 
imed tbur troubled thoughts towards a man of equeatriaa 
rbo, originally sprung from Axpiuum, had lived in hia 

house on the Caiinf^ until be had qualified himself aa 
•X for the work of llie Forum, and then, after an abeence in 
, rendered desirabla by his bold lacguage about Sulla, bad, 
.0., returued to Borne, and as quiestor in 75 B.a., and tedile 
A, had won the respect of all This was M. Tulliua CSctrir- 
During hia pteiorabip, when he eat in the ooort which 
dealt with provincial malveraationa, and showed hi* 
isness and condemnation of the corruptions of th« atatei 
port of the Hanilian law marked his entrance into moie 
mt political life. His honours were, as he said himself with 
y which was wellnigh universal In antiquity, but with a 
'hioh was almost aa rare, " a tribute to charade^ not lo 
F ; to proved merit, not to nmonred nobility." When, then, 
c, the two consitU, F. Autronius and P. Sulla, were unseated 
iiption, and there had been the rumour of on intended coD- 

in their favour, all parties joined to elect Cicero to the 
lip for the year 63 b.o., aa the most Ukely man to uaita the 

a successful reaiataiLce to the dangeruua eleiiienta under- 
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neath the surface of society. He was a ** new man ; " but even the 
haughtiest noble had a wholesome respect for the sarcastic orator. 
The equestrians were roused to a kind of political enthusiasm 
by his election, for he was one of themselves; the popular party 
had hitherto nothing to compliin of in his public career. Even 
the knot ot disaffected confederates were somewhat conciliated 
by his suavity. He had thought of pleading before the court 
for one of their leaders, who had been hindered from standing for 
the consulship in 65 b.c. by a charge of peculation which hung 
over him. This somewhat disreputable person, by name L. ISergius 
Catilina, was a competitor of Cicero's in the election consul, 
for 63 B.O., and there was an end now of friendly e3B.o, 
relations between them. And when the new consul brought 
forward his more stringent measure against bribery^ the candidate 
at once changed his rMe for that of the conspirator. 

Catilina was a man of high patrician birth ; but ruined in fortune 
by extravagance, and in reputation by a life of debauchery, he had 
steeled his heart against pity in the proscriptions of Sulla, during 
which he murdered bis brother because, he said, he found his name 
on the list Foiled now in his ambition to restore his fortunes by 
beiog elected to the consulship, he gathered around him all the 
desperadoes, mostly of noble birth, who, like him, knew that their 
only chance of power lay in revolution* News came to the consul 
of secret meetings in Catilina's house on the Palatine* But indeed 
Catilina was the best informer against himself; from his place in 
the Senate, with all the fatuity of a debauched mind, he began to 
indulge in significant boieists. ^* There were," he said, " in the state 
two bodies-rone weak, with a weak head ; the « ther strong, but 
without a head ; " but he did not intend the headless body to remain 
without a head, so long as he was alive. He was endeavouring to 
give to his conspiracy the colour of a popular movement. Cicero's 
spies- informed him of everything, so that an attempt to assassinate 
him was frustrated. On the 8th of November he assembled the 
Senate in the Temple of Jupiter Stator, and told the perturbed 
fathers of a meeting held the night before in the house of one 
LsBca^ at which arrangements were made for slaughtering the 
magistrates and burning the city. Catilina himself^ with his pale 
face and shuffling gait, had the audacity to appear in the assembly, 
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and held very high language about a noble like himself being 
touched by the rustic from Arpinum ; but the murmurs of the 
Senate were unmistakable, and next day Cicero announced to the 
people that the incendiary had left the city. He had gone to 
Etruria, where a band of adventurers was already gathered under 
the banner of another ex-SuUanian, T. Manlius ; but Catilina took 
with him a silver eagle of Marius*, anxious if possible to assume at 
least the fringe of the mantle of the great popular leader. His 
accomplices in the city included the prastor P. Lentulus Sara, 
oatiunarian Cethegus, Grabinlus, Statilius, and a Spaniard from 
conspiracy. Torraco, Ceparius, These men prepared their plans 
for another attempt at revolution during the license of the 
approaching Saturnalia in December ; but they incautiously tooH 
into their confidences some ambassadors from the Gallic tribe of 
the AUobroges, whom they despatched with letters to their country- 
men, promising a redress of all their grievances if they would send 
a contingent to help the conspiracy in Etruria* The vigilance of 
Cicero procured the arrest of these men on the Mulvian Bridge^ 
and with the indisputable evidence of the letters bearing the seals 
of the prsetor and the other confederates he was able on the 4Ui of 
December to place the guilt of the suspected beyond a 
doubt. They were arrested, and detained in the houses 
of their friends, for there was in Borne no state prison^ where 
citizens could be held in durance ; and after an anxious night, the 
Senate was convoked in the Temple of Concord, which Camillus had 
built three hundred and thirty years before upon the side of the 
Capitoline, to decide what must be done with the criminals. 
Already (on the 21st of October) the Senate had given to the 
consul that supreme power of preserving the state by every method 
Debate In — which had been given, for example, to Marius in the 
the Senate. ^^^ ^^ Satuminus (consuks viderent ne quid ddrp' 
menti respuUica caperet)r^))Vit he shrank from the fateful exercise 
of the power, and appealed to the Senate, which had, strictly speak- 
ing, no constitutional authority, to help him. The equites, armed, 
occupied the steps which led up from the Forum to the temple, 
and every inch of room in the Comitium and Forum and on the 

* Ihe Tullianam was a mere dungeon for executions, chiefly of victims 
led in triumph. 
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roofs was full of an expectaot multitude. The prsetor-elect, G. 
Julius Caesar^ dissuaded the consul from an execution, which, he 
said, was contrary to the Porcian law, and much more recently 
the 2e(» Semjoronia had put an absolute prohibition on the execu- 
tion of a citizen without appeal to the people. But more than one 
person half thought that the young Caesar was not altogether with- 
out sympathy with Oatilina, and so high did feeling run that the 
steps of the Temple of Concord came near to being stained with 
his blood, for the infuriated equites hemmed him in with their 
drawn swords as he left the chamber. That tragedy lay yet in 
the futnra On the other hand, the young M. Forcius Cato spoke 
vehemently for the instant death of the traitors, and the opinion 
of the house was clearly on his side. Cicero was not a man of any 
resolution, but armed with this moral support, and with the news 
of a wonderful prodigy which had occurred in his house where the 
matrons bad been celebrating the rites of the Bona Dea, and the 
extinguished fires of the altar of Vesta had broken again into flame, 
he determined that the five conspirators should die. Down into the 
dismal dungeon called the Tullianum, the criminals were led by 
the consul himself, after Lentulus had abdicated his prsetorship for 
form's sake; the trestnri capitaUs were there to receive them; 
and soon the well-known voice of the consul, ascending again the 
Cremonian stairs, rang far and wide over the hushed multitude, 
** Their life is done " (moDere). There was a sigh of relief, but it 
was a fatal step for the career of Cicero. When, a few weeks after, 
he took the oath on laying down the consulship, he could not 
swear that he *' had kept the laws " but only that *' he had saved 
the republic.'' From that moment the popular party eyed with 
suspicion the man who had taken the life of a citizen. It is a 
remarkable coincidence that on that eventful day, the Nones of 
December, first saw the light in a great house on the Palatine, 
not far from Catilina's, the child Octavius, who was to be Divus 
Augustus. 

Early in the following year (62 b.o.) Catilina fell, fighting bravely, 
with all his wounds in front. It was the year in which Cato was 
tribune, and Ctesar was pradtor, and Pompeius returned from the 
East. 



CHAPTER XXVllI. 

CJCSAB CONSUL. 

All eyes were turned to Bmndisium, where the great conqueror 
from the East was landing. There was a moment of breathless ex- 
es B.C. pectation ; would he bring his legions down the Appian 
B6tumof Way and make himself master of Rome? There 
from the seemed nothing to hinder him ; the popular party had 
^"^ tried to create a counterpoise to him the year before 
by theServilian mgation, named from its proposer Q. Servilius Rullus, 
by which ten commissioners were to be invested with extraordinary 
powers for purchasing land and distributing it to the poor. Cicero 
had opposed the scheme, hoping to secure Pompeius to the senatorial 
party, and it had failed. Then an acute mind in the popular party 
tried to gain the great man by proposing to give the rededication 
of the Capitol to him, taking it out of the hands of Q. Catulus ; 
this proposal came from the praetor, C. Caasar. But no one could 
forecast what would happen. Pompeius did not march on Rome ; 
he dismissed his legions and came to his gardens near the Campus 
Martius, and there waited for his triumph ; and when he addressed 
the people his speech, says Cicero in a letter, pleased none of 
the factions. From his height of power he suddenly sank to a 
strange insignificance; he was ambitious, but he only wished to 
rule if he could do so within the constitution; and great as bis 
achievements were, there was something in his stilted vanity, 
his hesitating mind, and even his incorruptibility which made it 
impossible for him to maintain his supremacy in the maze of 
Roman political life ; that would require a more agife mind, a mind 
not afraid of buldly overstepping the fading lines of the distorted 
constitution. But we can see to what a pass things had come when 
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all the ooDstituted civil authorities stood in awe before their own 
victorious generaL 

Never had the Sacred Way seen such a triumph as that which 
Pdmpeius celebrated on the 2dth and 29th of September^ of the 
year 61 B.o. Clad in a robe which had once belonged 6iB.o. 
to Alexander the Great^he led three hundred and hj* triumph, 
twenty-four captive princes, princesses, and captains to the 
Temple of CapitoUne Jupiter; but when the show was OTCr, the 
man who had now triumphed over three continents was fain to . 
retire to his house in the Carinas and amuse himself in decorating 
it with the innumerable beaks of the pirate vessels he had captured. 
He found himself unable to get his arrangements in the East 
ratified by the Senate or to secure the largesses which he had 
promised to his troops. In the Curia was Lucullus, bitter against 
Ills younger rival ; and there was MetellusCreticus, whose authority 
in Crete had been merged in the autocratic power of Pompeius, and 
who had been kept for five years outside the gates of Rome waiting 
for his triumph at the caprice of that party which had passed the 
Manilian and Gabinian laws. There too was another Metellus 
sumamed Celer, who, as consul in 60 B.a, strained the constitution 
In order to frustrate the rogation of the tribune L. Flavius for 
providing lands on which the veterans of Pompeius xus 
might settle, and was removed by violence and opponents, 
even incarcerated.^ But while the enemy of Pompeius was thus 
exasperated, the measure proposed by his friend could not be 
carried through in the face of the senatorial opposition. Thus the 
great man was hampered and frustrated on every hand, and there 
remained for him no course but to seek an alliance with the 
popular party which had helped him. But that '* headless party," 
as Catilina called it, was not what it had been ; It had found a 
head, or more strictly speaking, a head had been quietly teaching 
it to serve his own purposes. 

The nephew of Marius, the husband of the daughter of Gnna, 
"who was yet the great aristocrat, sprung of the race aariyiiftof 
of the gods, counting Venus amongst his ancestors, oaB«r. 
had for many years been directing his remarkable powers of cap- 

* He broke up the comitia on the plea of "observing the heavens.** This 
was called svectio; the announcement of unfavourable omens was obnuntuUio. 
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tiyatioQ to the headless party. He had lived amongst the grimy 
proletarians in the Suburra until they made him high pontiff of the 
national religion, when he moved to the official residence, the Begia 
close by the Temple of Vesta in the Forum. As aedile (65 B.C.), he 
had given gladiatorial games in which every combatant was cased 
in silver harness. He had reared again the demolished monuments 
of Marius, and in a funeral oration over his aunt had flung a mist 
of divinity aud romance over the people^ and himself their fricDd. 
As prsBtor (62 B.a), he had astonished the Optimates by his master- 
ful moderation in restraining the mob of the Forum, which nearly 
■worshipped him. He had exhausted his resources in liberality, 
and he could not go to his province, Spain, until an arrangement 
with the millionaire Crassus had enabled him to satisfy his 
creditors. But once in Spain (60 B.o.) he had exhibited extra- 
ordinary qualities; he led his army victoriously through un- 
conquered tribes to the Atlantic ; with striking humanity, he 
abolished the remnants of himian sacrifices which were the 
heritage from the Carthaginian occupation; and returning with 
a princely fortune, he had yet contrived to recall the traditions of 
Sertorius, and to make of the provincials friends who ever after 
turned to him as their patron. This remarkable man in the year 
oonaui. ^ ^c}* came home for the consular elections, relin* 
WB.Q, quished his claim to a triumph, and was returned as 
consul for 59 B.O., the recognized leader of the popular party. It 
was with Cassar thus at the outset of his career that Pompeius, the 
foremost man in Rome, entered into a political union, in which was 
included his old rival Crassus, in order to accomplish his immediate 
ends. 

It is hard to realize all at once the significance of this " tri- 
umvirate," as it was mockingly called, of this triple monarchy as 
ooauti with *^® optimates in their consternation began to regard 
PompeiuB and it. Csssar's coUeague, M. Calpumius Bibulus, was a 
^''*~»- staunch supporter of the senatorial party; but that 
which marks this year as the beginning of a new order of things is 
that one of the consuls, utterly ignoring his colleague and the 
Senate, turned to the people assembled in their tribes as the 
ultimate source of power, and supported himself, not by any recog- 
nized magistrates, but by two men who were only in the position 
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of private citizens, but whose influeiice and wealth made them of 
more moment than the combined strength of the constituted 
authorities. In effect, the consul assumed the functions of a 
tribune, and by the opening thus gained proceeded to add to them 
the force of an imperator. The seed cast blindly by the Gracchi, 
watered by Marius and Satuminus, trampled under foot but made 
more fruitful by Sulla, was now sprung up and about to flower. 

The .struggles of the year centre round the Agrarian law of the 
consul CaBsar. He proposed in the Senate to appoint a commission 
of twenty with Pompeius at their head to divide the b9B.o. 
only remnant oipulUcus ager^ which. was still in the i^^-^B^arf*- 
hands of the state, the Campm Campanua et StelkUis, It was really 
the territory of Gapua, which had been degraded into a prefecture 
in 211 B.C. Hitherto it had yielded a revenue to the ^rarium ; 
but now it was to be assigned to twenty thousand poor citizens, the 
fathers of at least three children, to be inalienable for twenty years 
from the time of assignation. This was the method in which the 
veterans from the East were to be provided for. 

The opposition in the Senate was frautic. Cato became so violent 
that Caesar ordered him to be arrested; and when the fathers 
declared that they would go with him rather than remain in the 
Curia with the consul, Caesar solemnly turned to the people. He 
was prepared to dispense with the previous sanction of the Senate, 
as Flaminius and the Gracchi and Sulpicius had done. His armed 
followers occupied the Forum ; from the steps of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux he announced to the people what had happened. 
Bibulus, protesting, was pelted with filth, and with difficulty carried 
by his friends to the security of the Capitol, where he was left " to 
observe the heavens" for the rest of the year. Cato opposed in 
vain ; but the mob had some respect for this consistent advocate of 
old republican virtue : he left the Forum unharmed and immovable. 
T'he law was passed, and for the rest of the year Caesar governed 
uncontrolled and unopposed. The Senate had appointed as the 

* By the agrarian law of 111 b.o., all the public land which had been 
''occupied'* was declared private^ and released from all burdens of 
taication. But this public land in Campania comes under a different 
denomination. Treated as sttbactw helloy it had been let on lease to 
buixlVL tenants, who paid a fixed rent into the treasury. 
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consular " province " for the year the harmless eaperiDUudeDM of 
rtwds and forests in Italy ; but no one cared for the Senate. The 
iia tribane Vatinins proposed to the people that Caext 
* should he sent to the proTinces of CiaalpiDe Oaal and 
niyricinQ, where seriouB disCurbanccB were pendiog 
morement of nations which had threatened the exiateace 
in 390 B.C. and again in 101 b.0. The proconsul nis to 
him three legions, to which the helpless Senate added a 
d the province of Transalpine Gaul, and instead of the 
' of office, which might be prolonged to two or even three 
r^ncy, he was to hold his command unquestioned for &n 
This wsa an imitation of the Manilian law, and even an 
ant on it. As the year came to an end CBeaar prepared to 
ardfl without waiting for the senatorial confirmation, but 
ut adroit arrangements to preserve bis influence in the 
til he should esjn a reputation and season an army in big 
evince. He gave his daughter Julia In marriage to Pom- 
he took in marriage Calpumia, the daughter of the consul 
'alpnmius Rso, and the two most independent membeis 
iBte from whom be feared opposition he had contrived to 
the way — Cato, by sending him on an honourable mission 
Ptolemteus, the expelled King of Cyprus \ Cicero, by arming 
eadly enemy against him in a way which must be described, 
ibonr of Cicero's on the Palatine was the dissolute hut 
DlodiuB Pulcher, who once led the mntiueere in the army 
of Locultus. He, two years before, had conceived a 
'- violent hatred to the orator for disproving, as an eye- 
ils plea of an alibi when he was accused of a sacrile^ous 
into the house of desar during the celebration of the 
lie Bona Dea, at which only women mii;ht be present 
cero by his justiGable but unconstitutional conduct in 
the conspirators laid HroBelf open to sttaok, CHodius 
A to have his revenge ; but be would have been helpless 
3e "father of his country" had not the leader of the 
ftrty had reasons of his own for wishing to keep the orator 
n Curia and rostra. Cnder Ccesar's auspices tbe old 
was the scene of an unusual spectacle. Tbe thirty lictors 
tbe ceremonies of the paUician Ctodlue being itdopted 
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by a plebeian, in order that as a' plebeian be might be elected 
a tribune of the plebs. This was in April, 59 b.o. Early in 
58 B.O. he brought forward a measure to the effect that any one 
who put citizens to death should be ^interdicted from fire and 
wateTj" the Roman formula for banishment. It broke upon Cicero 
like a thunderclap. Twenty thousand friends and clients, it is said, 
gathered round him and wished to put on mourning. Clodius 
forbade them. Ponipeius declined to help his friend and admirer, 
and at the end of March, 58 b.o., Cicero walked out of the Porta 
Capena a voluntary exile, and immediately Clodius passed a measure 
expressly against him, forbidding him to come within four hundred 
miles of Home. This was the way in which the tri- oiodius* 
umvirate got rid of their opponents. The patrician- t^itounate. 
plebeian now carried through an ultra-democratic programme. He 
made the largesses of com ^uite gratuitous ; he abolished the lex 
JElia Fufia, which provided the only check that was left to the 
government upon the freaks of a tribune ; and he resuscitated the 
political clubs, which were practically committees of bribery. He 
intended also to settle the vexed question of the freedmen by 
giving them the right to be distributed among all the tribes. 

But, m.uch more serious than the logical completion of the radical 
programme was the reign of club-law which Clodius introduced 
into Rome. Surrounded by a company of young men of fashion 
and mercenary desperadoes, he made the Forum unsafe for his 
political opponents, until they likewise armed themselves under the 
leadership of T. Annius Milo. When the question of restoring 
PtolemsBus Auletes to the throne of Egypt became a matter of dis- 
cussion, Pompeius, who wished to receive the commission himself, 
was interrupted in the Senate-house by the tumult 
of the Clodian bands, which insulted one of the 
triumvirate, perhaps because of then: perfect understanding with 
another of the triumvirate. For the present, however, Clodius was 
worsted. Pompeius through his follower, Gabinius, who, after his 
consulship in 58 B.O., had become governor of Syria, restored 
Ptolemaeus, and secured to himself the important post of superin- 
tendent of the corn market, which, in those days of dying Italian 
agriculture and ever-increasing dependence upon foreign food 
supplies, made him in a very practical way master of the capital. 
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daily cwllisions between Clodius and Milo bad one efiect 
gras not perhaps intecded. It kept vividly befwe the ejer 
of the dtizene the utter incapacity of the eiieUng 
 nnd authorities and the urgent need of a strong govero- 
ment, and thus it was preparing for the time when 
work in Gaul should be done. 

nust now turn our attention from the Forum to the haltle- 
id try to understand the connection between the civil and 
itary couQicts. 
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CiBSAB IN QAVU, 

It was the 28tb of March. The proconsul Cassar was lingering 
with his staff in the neighbourhood of Borne to direct the action of 
Clodius, when news reached him of a movement on 
the confines of his new province which was precisely 
of the kind that rendered the northern regions a source of anxiety 
to Italy. One of the restless nations of the Alps^ the Helvetii, had 
burned their twenty towns and four hundred villages, and were 
intending to march^ warriors, matrons, children, and slaves, to the 
far west, hoping to find in the territory of the Santones more 
capacious and fertile settlements than were afforded by their narrow 
valleys and their barren patches of soil on the border-line of the 
perpetual snow fields. Gassar, without a day's delay, turned from 
the uneasy capital to the uneasy north ; from the party conflicts of 
an effete people to the unknown home of fresh and vigorous nations, 
whose movements were not the ferment of decomposition, but the 
stirring circulation of growth. In Gassar's veins, too, the blood 
coursed warm, not with the fever of faction, but with the vigour of 
hope. The dead past was to him of interest only as the womb of 
a dimly conceived future. On the eighth day, such 
was the almost miraculous quickness of motion which in his 
this child of the future always displayed, he was on t^^^*""^' 
the shores of Lake Lemannus and speaking in a tone of authority 
which was new to the hot-blooded warrior nation. 

If we could know with what motive Csesar turned to his wonderful 
campaign in Gaul, a great riddle of Boman history would be 
immediately solved. But though he has left us a narrative of the 
events, clear and limpid as a brook, his calm, impersonal narrative 
^ves no hint of the reasons which determined the channel of thu 
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brook. Had he alrc«ady fixed his eyes on a monarchy ? and was the 
long and patient struggle in Gkiul merely the training of an army, 
the making of a reputation, which would raise him to the throne? 
Or did he^ like Marius when he marched against the Cimbri, like 
Sulla when he marched against Mithradates, think primarily of 
warding ofif from his country a great danger which for generations 
had threatened it? and was he^ as it would appear from his own 
narrative, impelled to his unique position by the irresistible force 
of circumstances or by those gifts of nature which made him the 
only power in Rome capable of arresting the appalling decay of the 
republican institutions and the threatened ruin of Italy involved 
therein? In a word, was it personal ambition, or was it a fateful 
current of events which carried Caesar along in tho dazzling and 
tragic career on which he was entering ? 

The facts are before us, but the answer to thesis que!>tions is 
hardly to be found in them« The moving nation ^ would not be hin- 
The dered by words of menace. Forbidden to cross the angle 
defeated^ of the Roman province, it moved through the country 
Bibracta. of the Seqoani in a north-westerly direction. It had 
crossed the river Arar, and was in the territory of the ^dui, whose 
chieftain, Divitiacus, was a trusted ally of the Romans, when the 
might of the legions overtook it. At Bibracte (the modem Autnn) 
a grieat fight ensued, and the Celts were beaten. One-third of their 
number survived and were sent back to the shores of Lake 
Lemannus, where shortly after a Roman colony, Noviodunum» was 
established to watch that dangerous frontier. Already the, Romans 
were in relations with the Teutonic tribes beyond the Rhineu The 
German Ariovistus was nominally in alliance with the Senate and 
Roman people; but he held the ^dui as his tributaries in con- 
junction with their hostile neighbours to the east, the Sequani, and 
their equally hostile neighbours to the west, the Arvemi. Caesar 
at once assumed the air of supreme arbiter in GauU He mag* 
nificently remitted the tribute which the .^kiui paid to the prince* 
The proud and ignorant German, supposing Caosar to be like the 
ordinary mediocre proconsuls, remonstrated on terms of equality^ 
and threatened him with war. Caesar's little army met the vastly 
superior host at Yesontio (Be6an9on), and Ariovistus came near to 

> Map V. 
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making good his arrogant languaG:e. But the wise saga women of 
the host furbade the onslaught before the new moon, and. this gave 
Caesar time to secure his position. In the battle, which took place not 
far from the left bank of the Rhine, Caesar's right bore down the 
wing opposed to it ; but his left gave way before the terrible cries 
and gigantic mien of the dreaded Teutons. For a moment the 
battle seemed doubtful ; but the reserve line under P. Grassus came 
to the rescue, and the breaking ranks of the enemy Ariovistus 
were hurled back into the rapid waters of the river, deitoted. 
Ariovistus escaped to the east bank in a wherry, and from the 
source to the mouth of the Rhine the shock of the battle passed, 
sending a new tremor through the peoples on either bank — a 
conviction that the Italian would make that his boundary. 

The conqueror left T. Labienus in Gaul and returned for the 
winter to Gallia Cisalpina, where with his preternatural activity he 
went through the amventus^ the assizes as we might call them, 
from one end of the province to the other, not only winning all 
hearts by his justice, but encouraging the comfortable farmers of 
the Po valley to expect from him in time the full Roman franchise 
with all its indefinite openings for commercial enterprise. At 
Bononia and Ravenna, too, he heard of all that had passed in Rome 
during the year, and perused the piles of newspapers (acta diurna) 
which he in his consulship had been the means of establishing. 

In the spring he marched ag;ainst the Belgian tribes, which 
occupied the north-east marches of Gaul. A gigantic coalition of 
300,000 men, under Galba, King of the Suessiones, ' 
melted away before his tactical skill. But another 
coalition, under the leadership of the valiant Nervii, gave him 
much more trouble. On the high banks of the Sabis (the Sambre) 
he was confronted and outflanked by the enemy. The attack was" 
a surprise, and defeat seemed imminent ; but the general himself, 
the man whose early life had seemed to be nothing but a round of 
fashionable dissipations and questionable political intrigues, showed 
that he was as much a soldier as a general. With The Kervu 
buckler and broad sword he fought amongst the defeated, 
foremost, and his men were fired with that indescribable personal 
enthusiasm which afterwards turned them from Romans into 
Caesarians. The Nervii were routed* 
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In Home tbe enemies of Caesar, who had been in communicatioo 
with Ariovistus, as he confessed to Caesar at Yesontio, to get the 
hated popular leader out of the way, were awed into silence, and the 
Senate granted the unprecedented honour of fifteen days' 9up^kaiio 
to the gods for tbe brilliant successes in Gaul. Among the sap- 
porters of this motion was, as Caesar learnt in the winter from the 
magistrates and senators who came to pay court to him at Ravenna,' 
M. Tullius Cicero. From the day of the orator's exile the efforts 
to secure his return had begun, but it was not until the 4th of 
August that the Senate, led by the consul P. Lentulus Spinther, 
carried the motion for his recall, in spite of the violence of the 
armed gang of Clodius, and sammoned all the country tribes to 
Cicero in crowd the comitia on the Campus Martins, and ratify 
Bromeaflrain. ^^ senatus consiUtum, The return of the great 
orator to tbe country which he had saved in the terrible days of 
()3 B.C. was more like a triumph than the entrance of a pardoned 
criminal. On the 4th of September he entered the Porta Capena, 
and passed along the Sacred Way to the Temple of Jupiter on the 
Capitol, to render thanks for his restoration, drawn in a gilded car, 
amid the plaudits of myriads, who crowded every temple-stair 
and every roof, and made the Forum like a surging sea of jubila- 
submitsto tion. But he had come back on sufferance ; the great 
the Three. Three must be conciliated; hence he was found 
voting for the extraordinary supplicatio and for the appointment of 
Pompeius to the control of the corn supply for five years. During 
his sixteen months* absence his enemies had razed his bouse on 
the Palatine, and he wanted compensation. It gives some idea of 
the money which an advocate could earn in spite of the legal pro- 
hibition of fees,^ and of the value of those legacies which were left 
to prominent men by almost every one who wished to be con- 
sidered important, to find that Cicero, who started life with a very 
small patrimony, valued his house on the Palatine, the house which 
the tribune M. Livius Drusus had built, at 2,000,000 sesterces 
(nearly £20,000), and his two villas at Tusculum and Formiaa (only 
two out of many) at 500,000 and 250,000 sesterces respectively. 

' That winter (57 B.C.) there were no fewer than one hundred and twenty 
tnagisterial lictors accompanying the distinguished visitors to Ciesar's camp* 
* By the lex Cinc(a de Munenbus* 
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But Cicero, like maDy other optimates in Home, was looking 
for the beginniDgs of a breach between Pompeius, Crassus, and 
Cajsar, and was anxious to nourish any germs of oppo- _„ _, ^ 
sition to the triple-headed monarchy. He pleaded 
against Caesar's friend Vatinius, and he gave notice of a motion 
for checking the action of the agrarian law in Campania. But 
these signs of an independent opposition were suddenly termi- 
nated by a humiliating recantation; for before entering upon 
his third campaign Caesar crossed the Apennines, and appeared 
at the Roman colony of Lucca, which was once an outpost 
against the Ligurian, but was now an outpost against the liberty 
of the republic. Two hundred senators crowded to the rendez- 
vous, but arrangements were made by the Three, conference of 
very independently of Senate in Rome or Senate i^uoca. 
in Lucca. It was agreed that Fompeius and Crassus should 
hold a joint consulship again next year, and before the expira- 
tion of Csesar's ^yq years they were to sicure his reappoint- 
ment for another five; and very likely some understanding was 
arrived at that he should be allowed at the end of that time 
to stand for the consulship in his absence, and thus to return to 
Rome secure against such factious opposition as had once kept 
the victorious Pompoius helpless to ratify his Eastern arrange- 
ments or to reward his troops. The monarchy was consolidating, 
though it still had three heads. Unfortunate Cicero was awed, 
and in his other speeches of this year tried to win the favour of 
the great men by supporting their proposed provincial arrange- 
ments, and pleading in defence of Caesar's friend and protey^, 
L. Balbus. 

From Lucca Caesar turned again to Gaul. The north-west 
comer of Gaul was occupied by a bravo seafaring folk, the Veneti, 
whose sails might be seen all along the coast, crossing ,^^ ^i^^^^ 
the Channel too to the Cassiterides and Britain. In <»mpaiKJ^ 
a weak moment they had given hostages to Caesar, but they 
quickly repented. How could the eagles vanquish their white- 
-winged ships ? And indeed the legions could accomplish nothing, 
tliough they were led by Caesar against the rovers. It was neces- 
sary to build a fleet. Soon there issued frc^ the mouth of the 
Liiger (Loire) a squadron of light, iron-beaked galleys, under the 
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command of Decimus Bnitus. The Romans were no seamen, but 
now, as once at MylaB, tactics were better than scamaDsbip. Witb 
enormous sickles lashed to poles the occupants of the galleys cut 
the rigging of the Venetian ships. Aud when the sails were trimmed 
TheVeneti ^^^ flight to the open Atlantic, they hung suddenly 
conau«r©d. helpless in a dead calm. The Romans were thug 
victorious, and Cassar incurred the first indelible stain upon his 
character for clemeucy by an execution of the council of the Yeneti 
and by selling the brave sea-people into slavery. 

When he withdrew that winter into bis Province he learnt 
how the most dangerous because the most honest of his opponents^ 
M. Porcius Gato, had returned from his mission to Cyprus, and 
sailing up the Tiber with a vast sum of money for the treasury 
which he had not touched, had been received with an enthusiasm 
of admiration which seemed for the moment to recall all the old 
republican spirit. It was one disadvantage of Caesar's recently 
8ecured road over the St. Bernard Pass, that news travelled quickly, 
and in tbe minds of men like Cato the news of the Venetian cam<« 
paign had stirred an indignation which was soon to find an outlet. 

There was no head of opposition to CsBsar left in Gaul, but the 
dark forests of Germany teemed with unconquered hordes, and with 
66B.0. ^^^ spring 430,000 human beings, the Usipetes and 
Fourth Tenctheri, broke into the Belgic region of the Ardennes, 
and to Cassar's stem commandment to go back again, 
they made answer that they *^ were fleeing from the face of the 
Suevi, the bravest nation in the world, whom even the gods could 
not withstand ; but to no other people would they yield." The fate 
of Ariovistus had not much impressed these Teutonic tribes, which 
lived each in its own forest, trying always to maintain itself against 
its neighbours by a broad belt of devastation and desert around it. 
TreaoiiwFto ^^ ^ skirmish the brave people made good their boast 
Usipetes aad and beat the Roman cavalry. Cassar then treacber*- 
ously held their chieftains, who had come to nego- 
tiate, in durance, while he gave the order for attack upon the 
unsuspecting host. Without leaders, they fell helplessly. A. 
century of constant anxieties about the German frontier, witH 
losses of whole legions in the inhospitable forests, was the penalt^y 
that Rome paid for the treachery of her new master, who hctd 
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iiung to the winds ' the old traditions ahout the sanctity of 
ambassadors. His peril was great, it is true, for the smouldering 
ashes of discontent were behind him in Gaul ready to break into a 
flame at the mere breath of his defeat Still we cannot but sympa- 
thize with Gato, who moved in the Senate that Gsesar should be 
.handed over to the enemy he had so shamefully treated. Perhaps 
the stern republican began to see that the victory over Gaul would 
be a victory over Italy and the republic. But under the shadow 
of the two all-powerful consuls, Pompeius and Crassus, Cato, who 
had just been defeated in his candidature for the pnetorship, was 
powerless. The indignation had found a harmless outlet, that was all. 
In fact, the year did not paas without seeing this stem embodiment 
of the dying republic actually dragged from the rostra and, harangu- 
ing the people in indignant protest all the way, carried tea place of 
detention. It was on the occasion of the Trebonian law, 
which gave to Crassus and Pompeius, as proconsular 
provinces, Syria and Spain, for the extraoi-dinary term of five years. 
In this repeated creation of extraordinary powers in favour of the 
coalition of dynasts, Cato rightly saw an end of republican institu- 
tions. Cicero had not the courage to adopt Cato's uncompromising 
attitude; perhaps he still hoped that Pompeius' eminently constitu- 
tional mind might be won back to the cause of the Senate, which 
he always identified with the cause of the republic; but possibly he 
rwas afraid to offend by opposition the great man, whose popularity 
was rising high with the magnificent stone walls of the theatre* 
which he was building in the Campus Martins to accommodate 
^ forty thousand spectators, and with the beautiful portico of marble 
pillars, friezes, and entablatures which was being laid out in the 
same neighbourhood. Indeed, in such wholesome terror was the 
orator held of the great Caesar, that he even spoke next year on 
behalf of his bitter foe Vatlnius, who was C^^esar's warm friend and 
supporter. 

^ At the consecration of the theatre four hundred lions and twenty 
elephants were sacrificed in the conflicts of the stage. In the precincts of 
the theatre were symbolical figures of the fourteen nations which Pompeius 
boasted that he had conquered. A hundred years before in 154 B.C. the 
stone theatre had been demolished ^'tanquam inutile et nociturum publicis 
moribus" (Liv. Epit. 48). But in the century all the change had come in 
Boman habits, which destroyed the " ancient men and maimers." 
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Before the end of the yew CieBar struck terror into the Genmn* 
ly throwing a bridge over the Bhine and appearing with 
I on the right bank to punish the Sigambii for receiving 
,, fngiiives from the host he bad annihilated ; and 
then, as if to shorn now that the eagles could Ijy over 
rer, he crossed the channel into Britain with two legions. 
Celtic population appeared in formidahle array, covering 

cliffs of Dover with their chariots; and a storm swept 
thipa, so tliat it was with the greatest difficulty that be 
le fleet and conveyed his men back. Nest year, with 
eight hundred ships and five l^ons, he crossed again, 
>* bnt the brave and cautious policy of the British prince, 
I CssBiTsllaoDUB, forced him to return without accomi- 
'' plishicg anything more than a nominal subjection, 
he time to conquer Britain; disafiectioD was working 
! million warriors of Oaul. The execution of the .Jlduan 

just before the embarkation for Britiun seemed to fire the 
lat winter one of the camps stationed in the north-eaat 
t was afterwards Aduatilca) was suddenly attacked by tho 
nnder Ambiorii, and, tempted to mu^;h out under a truce, 
) pieces, Q. Sabinus, the legate in comniand, toeing al^rt 
sly in a conference with Ambioriz. But before the Nervii 

in like manner with another camp under Q, Cicero, Cfesar 
appeared on the spot. Early in the spring he set to 
work to chastise the rebels, and belore the nest winter 
y Celtic mind was thrilled with horror to hear that the 
:on of the Ebarones had been hunted down and exteimi- 
1, what was almost worse, Acco, a noble warrior of the 
J Camutcs, bad been beheaded by the Homan liotora. 
^ It was plain that Ctesar might before long have all his 
lo over ^ain. With duly increasing complicatioDs at 
h the embers of the rebellion threatening to break into 
jn amoi^ the faithful .£dui, any man but Ctesar might 
his bead and been diverted from bis purpose. But bia 

those extraordinary natures which are only seen in their 
rtioDS when difficulties have laid low alt meaner minds. 
lition of the Three was breaking up. Crassus had started 

at the head of seven legions, in face of the combined 
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opposition of tribune and augurs, to secure the eastern frontier 
of Roman dominion by vanquishing the Parthian ywwer, which, 
reared on the ruins of the kingdom of the Seleucids, was now 
supreme in Ctesiphon and Seleucia. Led into the 
desert by the Arab sheikh Abgarus, acting as a traitor, 
the Roman army was surrounded by the fleet Parthian horsemen, 
who could attack and retreat, shooting their showers of missiles all 
the time. In the blinding sand and sun of the desert near Carrhas, 
Crassus expeiienced a defeat which took its rank with Gannaa and 
theArausio. A few days afterwards (June 9th, 53 b.c.) Death of 
he was murdered in a conference to which the com- craaeus. 
mander of the Parthian forces invited him, and his grey head was 
presented to King Orodes at a banquet, at which the ^* BacchsB of 
Euripides" was being performed, in place of the head of the 
murdered son of Agave. The shock of this event went through the 
Roman world, and though Cassius, the lieutenant of Crassus, retrieved 
the honour of the Roman arms against the Parthians in the follow- 
ing year, that agile people remained to the last unconquered, and 
the Roman boundary was never to advance further to the east. 

Crassus, then, was dead, and Pompeius, though he lent CaBsar a 
legion at the beginning of the year, was more ready to assume the 
natural antagonism to C»sar, since the death of his i>eath of 
wife Julia in September, 54 b.o., had broken a strong JiiUa. 
tie with his father-in-law. Further, the condition of the capital 
seemed reaching a point of anarchy at which Pompeius, as the 
only strong man on the spot, would have to be appointed absolute 
dictator. In 53 b.c. no consuls could, in the violence and turmoil 
of the ixmiiiay be elected until July, and the year closed without 
any elections having taken place for 52 b.c. T. Annius Milo, who 
was a candidate for the consulship, and P. Clodius, who was seeking 
the prsstorship, turned every street of Rome into a gladiatorial 
arena. On the 18th of January the two foes chanced to meet on 
the Appian Way, each attended by a train of armed slaves and 
gladiators, one in a litter, the other on horseback. They passed 
in silence; but a quarrel between two retainers led 53^0 
to a meLie^ in which Clodius was wounded, and Milo, Anarchy 
thinking it might be better to dnish the work, had ^^' 

him dispatched. An infuriated mob carried the body . to tho 
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Forum, and the ancient Senate-house, the Curia Hostilia, was its 
funeral pyre. 

Pompeius was waiting in his new gardens near the Porta 

Carmentalis, until a despairing government should invest him with 

dictatorial power; he was altogether too timid and too constir 

tutional to seize it. But with Cato in Rome no one dared mention 

PoiuDeiuB *^® word dictator. Pompeius, disappointed, was 

sole consul, named sole consul on the 4th of Febiuary, and by 

68 B C 1 • t 

July he had got, as his colleague, his new father-in- 
law Metellus. Thus Pompeius' opportunity of seizing a crown 
had for ever passed. Milo was tried, defended by Cicero (who 
trembled at the sight of armed men in the Forum and the sole 
consul sitting at the far end near the Temple of Saturn *), and 
condemned ; he went into exile at Massilia. 

With these significant events passing in Pome, Cassar was 
suddenly summoned to the centre of Gaul in the depth of winter by 
the insurrection of the Arverni under Vercingetorix, that chivalrous 
knight who seems to anticipate the France of a later age. In the 

Insurrection town of Avaricum (modern Bourges) the revolted Celts 
wintw' ^^"^^ congregated ; it fell, and all the inhabitants were 

ea-62 B.O. slain. CaBsar then marched on Gergovia, the chief town 
of the Arverni ; but his army was weakened by the despatch of 
Labienus to reduce Lutetia (Paris), and he was unable to make his 
siege works effective. In an attempt to carry the place by assault he 
ocBsar defeated^^* defeated, and withdrew, leaving seven hundred 

atoerffovia. legionaries, with forty-six centurions, slain before the 
walls. The disaster was terrible in its consequences, for the i£dui, 
long wavering, now forgot their ancient rivalry with the Arverni, 
and threw their arms into the national cause under Vercingetorix. 
The united Celtic force, including fifteen thousand cavalry, con- 
contrated their strength in a fortified camp round Alesia (modem 
Alise-Sainte-Reine). But Cassar had now effected a junction with 
Labienus, and his German cavalry, furnished by allies, had proved a 
match for the Celtic horse. The line of circumvallation closed 
roun4 the town, but the couriers of Vercingetorix had summoned 

» The tribunal was at the opposite end of the Forum to the Vulcanal. 
Pompeius was present to preserve order, but as far as possible from the 
tribunal. 
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all Gaul to arms, and Gieaar had to draw another line of circamyaU 
lation to protect his small army against the innumerable host of 
Gauls who surged round it, sure of their prey. But the attack 
of these reinforcements was completely repulsed and siege of 
turned into a rout by the valour of the cohorts under ^^leaia, aiid 

_ inaurrection 

Labienus. The doomed town was now closely invested, queued, 
and the hero Yercingetoriz, to save his countrymen, delivered 
himself up to the Boman conqueror, who was so incapable of appre- 
ciating this chivalrous resolution, that he could find it in his heart 
to lead the noble Gaul in his triumph and have him taken 
aside from the triumphal road to be executed in the vault of the 
Tullianum. All anxiety about Gaul was at an end, and the Senate 
voted a Bupplicatio to the gods of twenty days ; the organization 
of the conquered country awaited a calmer time. For a darker 
stonn was gathering than that which had threatened from Gaul. 
Fompeius, as consul, had actually passed a measure forbidding 
the candidature of any one in his absence to be recognized in the 
comitia ; thas he broke the agreement of Lucca. A party, headed 
by L. Domitius Ahenobarbus and Oato, was urging ^ 
the consul to declare that as the work was now done onsarin 
Cffisar should give up his province, and in the follow- **°* " 
ing year the Senate passed a resolution that his command should 
lapse in March of the year 50 b.o., at the same time granting to his 
soldiers who had served their time an immediate discharge. Oicero 
was out of the way, fur he had been sent to govern the province of 
Cilicia and Cyprus, in accordance with a consular act of Fompeius' 
requiriog governors to be sent to the provinces five years after 
their term of consular or prastorian office. The tide seemed setting 
irresistibly against the great conqueror of Gaul. Early in 50 b.c. 
Fompeius and Cassar were each required to furnish a legion for 
service in Farthia, and Fompeius declared that he would send the 
one which he had lent to Gassar in 53 B.a; thus Gassar practically 
lost two. But suddenly a reaction came. At the end of 51 b.o. 
(Jassar's Commentaries had been published in Borne; and something 
else had come besides that wonderful book. A sum estimated at 
sixty millions of sesterces had been sent to the needy and eloquent 
tribune Curio, and half that sum to the consul Faulus, and all at 
once they began to speak in Cassar's interest. If Cesar's men 
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'era to be discharged, lat Fompeius' men be dischu^ed too; if & 
SOB-O. Buocessor be sent to Cteaar, let one be sent ta snper- 
"'""'" eede Pompeias in Spuin. And when, on tbe 10th of 
December, the nev tribunes came into oEBce there was 
lem an able orator, M. Antouliu, who openly attacked 
tnd avowed himself on Cesar's aide. 
ile CieSBr had left the paclficfttion of Ghiul, which had 
im all the winter of 62 Bxi. and the snmnier of 51 B.a, 
Is the end of 50 B.c. he came down to Rarenaa with one 
nly waiting the issae of the excited proceedings is the 
capital, where for the moment Fompeioa.^who had 
just recovered from a ferer* in Campania, was in 
high favour. It was a terrible crisis. Cnsar's mind 
w made up, bat the pauio and fully of the goveromeat 
lim with the most plausible justification. On ths 1st of 
e ei-tribune Curio appeared in the Senate, having posted 
sua, a distance of a hundred and uzty miles, within three 
{ing the letter which contained Cffisar's ultimatum. Let 
lonceive clearly how matters stood at the opening of this 
h was destined to be the last of the old republic The 
Bear's extraordinary command in Qaul would expire at 
February, and the goveroment had determined to send 
to him, chosen in accordance with the law of 62 B.C., firom 
ars of five years' standing. In two months' time, then, 
lid be a private dtizen, and already the Seaat« had 
B discba:^ of his soldiers. What was likely to happen 
tiie interval between the 1st of March and tbe time of 
ar elections for 48 b.c., was very plain from tbe conduct 
tonian party during the last two yeara. A citizeo of 
. colony which Cfesor on his own responmbility hod 
ad been seized in Rome by the consul of 60 B.C., C. Mar- 
1 scourged. " Oo, show thy scars to Csaar I " said ths 
ocraL No clearer sign could have lieen given that the 
it meant to undo tbe work which Ciesar during tbe past 
nine years had been doing in GauL But, worse tbaa 
>- this, the Catonian {anatics were ready to impeach the 
imperator so soon as he should ky down his iTnperi'uin, 
PtDVida Fompeio dedent Campsoui febres opCandss. 
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and to reward Cassar with the dodm of Milb. Caesar/ then, could 
not think of appearing in Rome without the protection of his 
legions unless he might come as the consul;elect for the^ year 
48 B.c.^ and this was his demand. 

But the enemies of Caasar, in their blind fury and their well- 
grounded apprehensions^ had taken out of his hands the responsi- 
bility of declaring war. In the autumn of 50 b.o. the Senate had 
by a majority of three hundred and seventy to twenty, ordered 
both Cassar and Pompeius to disband their armies and surrender 
their extraordinary commands ; but the consul, C. Marcellus, crying 
out to the assembled fathers, " Let Caesar then be your master," had 
gone to Pompeius who was in his Alban villa, and putting a sword 
into bis hand, had commissioned him to take command of the two 
legions in Campania^ and to raise levies in Italy to meet the legions 
of Cassar. Pompeius, who had been originally driven into coalition- 
with Caesar by the coldness of the Senate, and had The optimatM 
until 64 B.O. furthered the interests of his ally, whom p^fheto 
he, like the rest of the world, regarded only as an leader, 
inferior, another Gabinius or Afranius, now openly recognized in 
his old father-in-law a rival, and cast in his lot with his new 
father-in-law Metellus, consenting to become the leader of the sena- 
torial party against those autocratic pretensions which in his own. 
person had so palpably failed. The foiled aspirant to supreme 
power was now the recognized champion of the old constitution, 
which he more than any other man had destroyed^ He received 
the sword from Marcellus, but his heart was not in the work. He 
was deficient in that impulse which was the inspiration of the 
Marcelli, and the Domitii, and the Comelii, who were to foim his 
suite, a burning hatred of Caesar; and Caesar's ultimatum must 
have still more paralyzed his eagerness. The gist of the letter 
which Curio read to the Senate on the 1st of January was that 
Caesar would relinquish his provinces and bis armies if only he. 
might retain a single legion and lllyricum until the consular 
elections were over. But war was in fact already declared. 

On the 6th of January a hired carria^^e dashed over the Mulvian 
Bridge along the Flaniiuian Way, carrying Antonius and Cassius to 
the camp of Caesar, with the news that their veto had hi en ignored,^ 
and the Senate had declared the proconsul a public enemy unless 
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raid immediately diibtind his troope, and bad gipeii that 
■UnuHs supreme ooromissioQ to the coqbuIs, "to Eeelliattlie 
''••"• Btala.ahould Buffer no hurt." That fateful carriage 
Gffisar with the thirteenth legion alreadj at Arirainuni ; lie 
tfBaed the tiny stream called the Rubico, which since Sulln's 
lad separated the province of Cisalpine Qaul from the home 
08 of Italy, It seemed b wmple action to march from 
na to Ariminiim, but it was an action which marked an 
in the world's history. It meant that the successor of 
"acchi and of Marius, the mpreaantative of the papular party, 
iBcthe l>Bd begun a war t^inst the government of his 
°^™' oomitry ; it meant that the hour of doom had come lo 
mcient government, and the hour of birth for a new and 
i government was approaching. It meant too, as the terrified 
re who now poursd out of Rome to join Pompeius at Loccria 
surmised, that the fresh blood of the yeomen from the valley 
Po, and even of those recently conquered Gauls, was pour- 
,to the veins of the exhausted state ; for the watchword of 
was the enfranchisement of the provinces, the creation of a 
popvliit Roinanua co-extensive with the world; and if 
</ the halo of the conqueror seemed consolidating Into the 
1 of a king, who could wander that the head which could 
ve auch imperial designs should he so imperially croivned? 
ly it was the almost unconscious percrption of Ciesar's in- 
. fitness for a throne which turned tbe camp of Pompeius from 
Hying point of republican sentiment into a bedlam of anti- 
lan fanatics, who already began to gloat over the prospect of 
ir SuLlanian reign of terror, and to thirst after the blood not 
tie but of the proscription list. The candid mind of Cicero, 
in the 4th of January reached Rome from his province of 
, was immediately struck with the contrast between the two 
; he was horrified by the frenzied brutality of his friends the 
ites, and paralyzed with a kind of fascination at tbe dignity 
emency which the invader of Italy had inspired in his atmi- 
ian legions and his suite of venal dobauohoes. 'Iho "l>eat 
' was conducted in the worst, the " worst cause " in tbe bent 
vaUe spirit. 



CHAPTER XXX, 

FROM THE CAMP TO THE THRONE. 

In the letters of Cicero remains for us fresh and unfading the 
impression which the swiftness and daring of CaBsar made upon his 
bewildered contemporaries. But no contemporary ^1,^ 
could understand that " prodigy," ^ as they called vro^er* 
him ; it was left for later ages, in tracing the quick events of the 
five wonderful years from 49 to 44 B.C., to recognize in Caesar 
one of the most astonishing, if not the most astonishing, personage 
in history, the man who in manifold capacity and untiring force 
comes near to overstepping the limitations which are imposed by 
human nature. Good man tried by a Christian standard we cannot 
call him, but great, surpassingly great, all must admit him to be» 
even the Christian wlio shudders most at his vices or the republican 
who shudders most at his crimes. Let us follow him now in his 
fiwift victorious course. 

On the 12th of January he, with a single legion, supported only 
by the sympathy of the Transpadane Gauls, marched into that 
Italy, where " Pompeius had only to strike his foot on 
the ground and legions would spring to the birth,'* 
into that Picenum where the name of Pompeius was a name to 
conjure with, and where T. Labienus, the sole renegade from the 
ranks of the invader, was known and loved. It was the depth of 
winter, but he resolved to swoop down upon Luceria, the Apulian 
rendezvous of the optimates. As he moved night and day along 
the highway which skirted the Adriatic, one town after another 
followed the example of Auximum, and dismissed its Pompeian 

1 Cic. ad Att. viii. sec. 4. Sed hoc repas horribili vigilantia, celeritate, 
diligentia est. 
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garrison ; they could not, they said, oppose a general who had 
deserved so well of his country. So rapidly did the legions from 
Gaul follow their leader that when he turned down the Via Gaudia 
Valeria to besiege Gorfinium, where the fiery optimate his would- 
be successor in Gaul L. Domitius Abenobarbus, was preparing re- 
sistance, the invading army numbered 40,000 men. On the 2l8t 
of February Gorfinium fell, and Gassar, x>rudently magnanimous, 
suffered Domitius to go free only to prepare fresh resistance in the 
summer at Marseilles and finally to fall in the rout of Pharsalus. 
As for the common soldiers, drawn by the fascination of the con- 
queror, the majority of them joined his ranks. Great was the 
wonder of Gassar that Pompeius should have deserted Rome, greater 
still was his wonder when he learnt that the terrified nobility were 
making for Brundtsium, to escape from the land on which the 
** prodiory " marched. On the 9th of March Gaesar lay before the 
walls of the seaport town, bat for want of a fleet he could not pre- 
vent the embarkation of the enemy's troops. Pompeius fled to the 
East where his great victories had been achieved, and on the Ist of 
April Gaesar met the remnants of the Senate, which were still to be 
found in Rome, as the undisputed master of Italy. 

But all the world, with the exception of Gaul, had been the 
scene of Pompeius*' exploits, and in Spain of which he was the 

ceesarin titular govemor were seven legions commanded by 
Spain. , Afranius and-Petreius, as well as a force in Further 
Spain under M. Yarro which if ever united to the main army of 
the optimates might render it irresistible. To Spain Gassar accor- 
dingly must go. Placing Lepidus in command of the capital, he led 
his army along the seaboard of the Mediterranean, and leaving his 
lieutenants D. Brutus and G. Trebonius to besiege Massilia, which 
as a civitaa foederata clung to the Senate and the republic and was 
further animated to resistance by Domitius and by the exile Milo, 
he reached the Pyrenees and crossed them before the Pompeians 
could occupy the passes. Under the walls of Ilerda, 
a town on the right bank of the Sicoris, he found the 
enemy encamped. At one time, when the rivers rose in floods he 
was shut in between the Sicoris and the Ginca, and brought near 
to destruction for want of supplies, but he extemporized a kind of 
coracle on which his men crossed the swollen stream^ and before 
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long compelled the enemy to evacuate the town, and fall hack upon 
the line of the Ebro. It was a desperate moment: a canard 
reached Rome that he was defeated, and waverers trooped over the 
Adriatic to Pompeius ; amongst these lukewarm friends was Cicero. 

But the star of Ccesar was rising and not setting ; he caught the 
army of Afranius and Petreius in the hill-locked plain which lay 
between the Ebro and Ilerda, and in June it was forced to capitulate. 
All the Spanish towns rapidly bowed before the victor, and on his 
return he received the submission of Massilia. That ancient colony 
from Hellas was spared the fate of Corinth ; and indeed all Italy 
and all the Western world b^an to ring with the praises of CsBsar's 
moderation and clemency. Not only were the effects of the rene-' 
gade Labienus sent after him to the camp of the ommr's 
enemy; not only were Afranius and Petreius and »oderation. 
Varro dismissed unscathed ; but no estate of the absent optimates 
was ravaged, no mansion on the Palatine or the Carinse was 
pillaged. Every one was struck with the contrast between this 
generous policy and that of the Pompeians, who with their fleet 
were now trying to cut off the corn supplies and so to starve the 
capital, and had, to signalize a naval victory won by M. Octavins 
in the Ulyrian waters, murdered every Caesarian officer who fell into 
their hands. 

But the monarch, though merciful, was a monarch still. Named 
dictator for eleven days by the praetor Lepidus, he in truly 
monarchical fashion passed a law for the settlement of ^^ ^^^ 
debts bv the sale of lands, not at their depreciated banded 

<• 1 a 1 conduct. 

value, but at their price before the war, and another . 
law for turning all the freemen of Gallia Cisalpina into full Roman 
citizens. And when a tribune of the plebs had before the Spanish 
expedition opposed the appropriation of the public funds, the as- 
tonished crowds in the Forum had seen the conqueror go to the 
iErarium in the Temple of Satiurn, and thrusting aside the inviolable 
tribune, break open the door of the treasure-house. 

The first year of the war was coming to an end. Caesar had won 
Italy and Spain, and though his lieutenant Curio, sent to recover 
Sicily and Africa, had on the Bagradas been defeated and slain by 
Juba, King of Mauretania, who was a hearty supporter of the 
optimates, this muqh had been accomplished that the oomships 
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Mgan ftgiiin to appenr in the Tiber. But more important 
isible cocqueata was tbe reassuring impressiou mnile 

miads by tbe conqueror's moderation. It was clear 
ild not belong to the Catiliaarian sectiou of the popular 

when early next year his follower M. Ctelius Bufus, 
ODg to that section attempted aa preetor to wipe otit 
iDt at a Ettoke, and got the exile Milo to return and 
1 the congenial task, Cesar's henchman M. Antonina 
ipressed the movement, and a BiroiUr attempt on tbe 
her profligate and bankrupt Casarian Cn. Ddabelia ia 

B.C. met with a similar fate. All Italy began to see 
rone of the monarch would be bawd upon seonrity of 
id even-handed justice ; and that numemuH section 
rred material proaperily to political ideals already began 

phlegmatically in the new riyiine. 
ry people of this temper followed the legions of CAsar 
im crying " peace," and the g'eat atatesoaan saw that if 

he could reopen the avenues of commerce, the bulk of 

the people would be quite content though they should 
Bee the pipe-clayed leggings of Fompeius the Great ot 
aimplicity of M. Cato in the streets of Rome, 
ided at Acrooeraunia with about 20,000. mpn — hia 
3uld not carry any more, and on their return they were 
, chased and captured by the Fompeian fleet under 
' Bibulus,wliich numbered SCO s^l. ButM. AntoniuB, 
ught the spirit of his master, succeeded in eluding tbe 

landed the remaining half of tbe army at Lissus, to 
the strong south wind carried them past AerooerBunis, 
yrraehiuro, where the Fompeian forces bad assembled. 
u of the two divisianB was successrully effected ; for the 
L spirit in the camp of ttie optimates did not permit 
- of the rapidity of action which might have annihilated 
detail. That camp was filled with great nobodies from 

with crowds of eemi-indepeiident princelings like 
f Qalatia from the EasL Fompeius waa like another 
1, a king of kings, and if there was an Achilles in the 
8 sure to be in a sulk, 
oageablc was the host, that Cssar, with Us tnnoli ift- 
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ferior force and without a fleet, determined to invest it, as it lay on 
the seashore souh of Dyrrachium, with a double line of work«, 
one facing inwards, the other to repel any reinforcments coming 
,from without, for Mctellus Scipio was bringing up two legions 
from Syria, and Caesar could not be sure that the force he had sent 
to oppose him under Calvinus would be able to intercept him. 
But before the double lines had been pushed down to the beach, a 
legion from the beleaguered camp succeeded in turning them ; 
marching up between the parallels it drove the Csesarians before it, 
and though the valiant Antonius arrested its progress at last, in 
the meantime a general engagement had been drawn on, and on 
the ground broken by dykes and fosses the army of CsBsar had 
been defeated, one thousand of his bravest veterans o»tar 
being left dead in the trenches. Cassar wrts beaten, defeated, 
and had to withdraw in all haste to Apollonia. In the camp of 
Pompeius the only question now was how the victory should be 
used ; already couriers were dispatched to Rome to prepare for tBe 
good old republican elections, gloriously free and gloriouBiy corrupt^ 
which would now be restored on the ruins of the levelled throne. 

It is strange that Pompeius did not at once sail for Italy ; but it 
seems that in the plenitude of victory it was determined to go and 
rescue Metellus Scipio from the hands of Calvinus and to run to 
earth the vanquished and fugitive usurper. Thus it came about 
that when Caesar turned up the valley of the Aous to meet Calvinus 
and to wait for Comificius who was bringing some Illyrian reinforce- 
ments in the plain of Thessaly, the slow and stately eagles of 
Pompeius leisurely followed him, and uniting with Scipio, bore 
down from Larissa over the ridge of Cynoscephalae upon the far 
inferior force of Caesar, whioh' lay between the river Enipeus and 
the town of Pharsalus. 

On the morning of the 9th of August the Pompeian army, 
numbering 47,000 foot and 7000 horse, joined battle with Caesar's 
22,000 foot and handful of cavalry. Behind his little pjj,^,,^^ 
squadron of horse the master of strategy stationed 2000 August e, ' 
legionaries with orders not to hurt their pUa, but with ***'* 

tlie sharp points to mar the beauty of the dainty aristocratic equites, 
Tliis unexpected manoeuvre decided the day. C. Asinius Pollio, 
Uie historian who fought with Caesar on that fateful field, says that 

V 
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six thousand of the ODomy were slain. Only two hundred Cflesarian? 
were missing when the roll was called. The Eastern world fell 
into Cassar's hands at a hlow. Oato and Scipio and the rest of the 
optimates hastened to Africa, where alone Juba retained a foothold 
for the yanquished party ; but Pompeius rode from the battlefield, 
as Napoleon rode from Waterloo, defeated and stunned. Never 
did the. glory of a meridian sun sink so suddenly through a brief 
evening of stormy splendour into the murky ignominy of night. 
^e found his beloved wife Cornelia and his sons Cnaeus and Sextus 
at Lesbos, and with them he tailed to Cyprus ; as in an uneasy 
dream he thought of making for the court of the Parthian king and 
recalling the brilliant memories of 67 and 66 B.C., but he was roused 
from his dream by the tidings that Antioch, the key of the East, 
had declared for Cassar. Egypt remained ; the army of occupa- 
tion there was full of his partisans, and the boy king, Ptolemasus 
Dionysius, who was in arms at Pelusium against his sister Cleopatra, 
owed his throne to Gabinius the friend of Pompeius. The great 
man put off in a boat from his galley, and before the eyes of his 

Death of distracted wife was murdered as he stepped out upon 

Pompeius. the shore by the dagger of L. Septimius, an old 
military tribune of his own. PtolemaBU^ sent the head to Gassar, 
who shed tears over the tragic fate of his great rival ; but the body, 
piously burnt by a faithful freedman, was by Cornelia brought to 
Rome and buried in the mausoleum which he had destined for his 
l)eloved Julia, the daughter of Caesar, but which had remained 
empty, because, eveu in 54 b.c, the people had insisted on burying 
the daughter of their hero in the Campus Martius, an honour 
hitherto never conferred upon a woman. 

Cassar had followed Pompeius to Egypt with a handful of men, 

and now remained in Alexandria to settle that disorganized country; 

P^ with the instinct of a king he could not leave any 

dictator part of his dominions in anarchy. In his absence he 
•  was at Rome named dictator and consul for five 
yeiars. From this October, then, we must date that recognized reign, 
in the fourth year of which he was cut off. But in that hotbed of 
sedition, Alexandria, the new monarch came near to perishing 
prematurely. Besieged by a mob of renegade Romans and Egyptians 
^n the harbour, on one occasion he only saved his life by leaping 
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into the sea and swimming to shore ; and finally it was due to the 
help of a free-lance captain, Mithradates of Fergamus, that he 
escaped from his awkward position ; a service which 
he rewarded in August hy placing him on the throne 
of the kingdom of Bosporus in place of his half-brother Pharnaces. 
Cassar overthrew Pharnaces in the battle of Zela, the battle which 
was announced in Borne by the famous despatch, "I came ; I saw ; 
I conquered." 

A year had elapsed since Pharsalus, and there was sore need of 
the master-hand at home. M. Octavius, defeated in Dalmatia, had 
fled to Africa, and there the senatorial party had mobilized fourteen 
legions and was preparing for a final desperate struggle. At this 
juncture, in October, the veteran legions in Campania which were 
ordered to cross into Africa broke into mutiny. Cassar appeared 
in their midst. " What do you want ? " he said. *' Discharge,*' 
they answered. ** It is granted," he said, " and your Mutiny 
rewards, Quirites^ shall be given you on the day when aueUed* 
I and my soldiers triumph on the Capitol." That one word 
** Quirites " had broken the mutiny ; with tears in their eyes the 
men pressed round their imperator and prayed that he would call 
them Millies again. The prayer was answered, and the monarch, 
having increased the number of prsetors to ten, and filled up the 
half-empty senate, crossed to Africa and landed at Hadrumetum 
on the 28th of December. 

The formalism of the republic, which had appointed the in- 
capable Scipio to the command in place of the thoroughly capable 
Petreius and Afranius on the mere score of seniority, 46B.(t. 
had here prepared for CaBsar an easy victory. Near inAfWca. 
Thapsus by the sea on the 6th of April the armies met. For the 
last time in Roman annals elephants were brought into the fight, 
and according to their wont, frightened by the onset of the 
CsBsarians, turned and trampled on their own men. In the carnage 
of Thapsus the day of grace had passed. The infuriated Cajsarians 
hewed in pieces fifty thousand of the foe at the sacrifice of only fifty 
of their own lives. The republic was like the evening sun setting 
on the African strand ; but it gathered all its expiring fires to set, 
glorious as it rose, in the memorable death of its noble son, M. Porcius 
Cato. Doing all he could to avoid compromising the inhabitants 
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, wliom his justice had saved from the fire-eaters of bis 
eeiag the monarchj wbicb as a sapling he had in tvq 
Qow OTerspreading the earth, he determiDed to open a door 
i by which all true republicana might always evade the 
future tyrants. Having fortified his spirit by reading tbe 
,ot "FhEedo" of Plato, he arose in the morning and 
thruat a sword int« his body. His sorrowing friends 
p the wound, and \eit him, as they hoped, to sleep; but 
ly removed the baniloge and hied to death. 
\a the eon of an earUer epoch, cast astray on a time which 
It understand him. Unambitious, incorruptible, paseion- 
triotic, ha lived in a republic of his own imagination, 
,11 the republicans had been Catos, Caaai'H crime would 
iBve been ^reat, hut then if all monarohs oouU have been 
Cato's resistance would have deserved little admiration, 
ter contrast could be imagined than that between the 
this ideal republican and tbe deaths of the actual repre- 
s of the optjmate party. Petrous, the old l^atus of 
B, and Juba, the client king of Uauretania. These two 
: their cups, and in a desperate duel sought an exit Irom 
iba^ slew Petreius, and then ordered a slave to do a similar 
T him, A large slice of the Numidian kingdom was 
1 in the Roman province, and Sallustius the historian 
\ there as proprietor. 

August to November Cfesar was in Bome, making, tike 
r of Scandinavian mythology, a new world out of the chaos 
Iq of disintegration, by strokes of almost superhuman 
•■ energy. No magician in an eastern tale ever built a 
r mnrvela by the aid of genii with more incredible rapidity 
imya. Four times tliat autumn did the Porta Triumphalia 
between the Carmental and Flumentane gates turn on 
its rusty hinges to let tbe conqueror ol' Ganl, the 
ir of Egypt, the conqueror of Pontus, the conqueror of Juba 
mention was made of the Roman citizens who had been 
wn), the all-victorious Cieaar, pass through ; aud the six 
million sesterces which were carried in the triumphal 
>n began to take a permanent visible form in the new 
JuUum, for which space was cleared to the north-«a3t 
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of the comiiiumf with the magnificent Temple of Venus Gene- 
triz, the ancestress of the monarch, in the midst. It was in 
the portico of this temple that Cssar towards the end of October 
received the senators who came to announce that they had named 
him dictator for ten years and proifeciua morum, in place of 
censors, for three. The monarch remained seated, an offence against 
the decorum of the old republic which was never forgiven, and con- 
tributed considerably towards the tragedy of the Ides of March, 44 b.c. 

The administrative and legislative activity of the dictator was 
prodigious; the. whole city was accurately mapped into districts 
.(yict), and the number of citizens eligible for the corn-largess was 
reduced from 320,000 to 150,000. The law courts were 
reformed by the suppression of the trihuni ararii 
Judices;^ the Collegia of Cludius were broken up; the provinces 
were regulated by a law which was to prevent a praetorian 
from governing for more than one year, a consular from holding 
ofiUce for more than two years. Besides, the offences of violence 
and treason were threatened with the severe penalty of banish- 
ment (aqua et igni interdict)^ and the excesses of luxury were 
curbed by another futile sumptuary law, by which even the 
markets were to be watched to prevent the extravagance of 
purchasers. Further, the sovereign, who was himself a writer on 
astronomy, found time to correct the disordered calendar by insert- 
ing ninety days into this memorable year, and from the 1st of 
January, 45 b.c., the year began to be reckoned as 365 J days instead 
' of 355 as heretofore. 

But in November the work of reorganization had to be again 
suspended for eleven months. Gnaeus, the eldest son of Pompeius, 
had collected an army of fugitives from Thapsus, oisBarin 
renegade Cajsarians and Spanish guerillas on the jfoJ^J^ 
river BsBtis. In twenty-four days Caesar, wiling the 46B.o. 
tedium of the way by composing a poem called ** Iter," appeared 
at Cordova. He left the capital in a ferment of revived republican 
feeling, due to the publication of an encomium on Cato by M. Cicero. 
The old difficulties of Spanish warfare prevented a 
decisive action until the 17th of March, 45 b.c., when 
the armies met at Munda. The battle-cry of Cnaeus was " Filial 

« Yid. p. 260. 
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duty" (pieta8% the battle-cry of Caesar was '•Venus Victrix.** 
On the eve of the Parilia (April 20th), the laurelled letter reached 
Rome with the news that thirty thousand of the enemy were 
slain for one thousand of the loyalists. In October the conqueror 
celebrated a fifth great triumph, and published in reply to Cicero 
his ** Anti-Cato/' There returned with him to Italy his sister's 
grandson, the young Octavius, now in his eighteenth year^ who 
was understood to be his heir ; the youth crossed the Adriatic to 
ApoUonia to prepare for the expedition which the dictator intended 
soon to lead against the nnchastised Parthian king. 

A consul without a colleague was a contradiction in terms, 
and the existence of such an anomaly was itself practically a 
reversion to the time of the kings. ' In this sense 
Pompeius in 52 B.o. was the first of the new dynasty ; 
but that great man was not great enough to shake off the re- 
publican traditions of five hundred years. Caesar, the sole consul 
of the year 45 b.c., was great enough^ and with serene confidence 
in himself and in the future he did it. The rude statues of the 
seven mythical kings stood on the Capitol before the Temple of 
Jupiter; to them now an eighth was added; the greatness and 
the glory, the meanness and the shame, of the republic were thus 
symbolically dropped out of the line of history; the thread was to 
be resumed from the days of Tarquinius Superbus, and doubtless 
would have been resumed but that by the side of the new Tar- 
quin was a new Brutus, a man of a dreamy and reflective mind, 
who had to all appearence reconciled his republican prejudices to 
the new order and was even named by Caesar praetor for the 
coming year. Mysterious notes began to be put into his hands, 
"Brutus, why sleepest thou?" and slips of parchment were 
pinned to the wooden figure of the ancient founder of the republic, 
invoking his spirit to return to Eome. Soon the philosopher 
was approached by the " lean and hungry Cassius," who was 
envenomed by an imagined slight on the part of his princely 
pardoner and benefactor Caesar. The two began to watch wilili 
ever-deepening hostility the manifest unveiling of the throne 
the centre of the state, and the still more manifest fact that 
was by nature " every inch a king." In place of the purple 

» Vid. p. la. 
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laticlave worn by the senators, Csesar now appeared always in b 
purple robe such as the traditional kings had worn ; on his head was 
the laurel-crown ; and from the temple of Juno Moneta, the mint 
of Home, began to pour large gold coins, about the value of an 
English sovereign, bearing the image of the laurelled head and 
on the reverse a figure of Venus Victrix. No man could now buv 
the ordinary articles of consumption without being reminded in the 
dtnariu% and the aurtvs that there was a king in Home, and that 
he was the son of a goddess. When the citizens flocked to the 
theatre they saw him seated on a raised seat in the orchestra ; and 
every one knew that in the assemblies of the Senate he sat apart in 
a chair of gold. Nay, more ; in a bronze map of the illimitable 
Eoman empire, which was executed at the sovereign's command, ha 
was represented as a demigod, and to him as a deity incense began 
to rise from altars consecrated to his service ; a chief 

44B C 

priest {flavrven) of his divinity appeared ; and when, on 
the 15th of February, the day of the Lupercalia, M. Antonius offered 
to the monarch a crown in the name of the people, the crown was 
declined and sent to the Capitol for the brow of Jupiter, but it was as* 
a god bowing to the father of the gods that GsBsar thus rejected the 
circlet of gold, for he himself was implicitly ranked with Lupercus, 
the ancient god of Romulus and Bemus, by the institution of a 
college of priests the JuLii Luperci, of whom Antonius was one. 

But the symbols of monarchy and divinity, infinitely irritating 
as they were to an antiquarian republican sentiment, a monarchy 
were as nothing to the palpable facts of the monarchical "lia^piaff itaeif. 
genius, which threw into the shade all the republican nobodies, 
Brutus and Gassius among the number. 

A wholly new State was shaping itself dimly before the eyes of 
the astonished nobility, a mighty empire of free and equal citizens 
under the control of a master mind, in place of the petty municipal 
government of comitia and Senate in Rome, with its enormities 
of unbridled and unprincipled satraps preying on the helpless 
provinces. Rome was to be the foster mother of nations, and not 
the mistress of slaves. The comitia were still held, and the septa in 
the Campus Martius were repaired and beautified ; but the decorum 
of death had fallen upon that excited arena. Never again, as in 
the election for 54 b.o., would the firtit centuria receive £100,000 as. 
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a bribe for its vote ; never again, as in the election for 53 6.O., would 
the rate of interest rise in the city from four to eight per cenU 
owing to the immense demand for loans to be spent in electoral 
corruption. The quaes tors, raised to the number of forty, the 
praetors to the number of sixteen, were half of them directly 
appointed, half of them indirectly recommended to the people, by 
the sovereign. It was much the same with the aediles, now six 
in number ; and in March, 44 b.c., the consuls for three years in 
advance were already designated. The comitia of the tribes, too^^ 
were overshadowed by the sovereign, for though the Leges JtUtm 
were submitted to them for approval, they hardly thought it worth 
their while to make objections since the edictum of the magi.^trate 
had the force of law during his term of office, and the present chief 
magistrate's term of office seemed likely to end only with his life. 
The Senate was equally subordinated to the supreme authority. 
He filled its ranks, raising the number of senators to nine hundred, 
with men whose right, like that of a British peer, consisted in 
the summons of the monarch ; he even called into the venerable 
assembly semi-barbarous Gauls; and with a just appreciation of 
the dependence of a constitutional monarchy upon an obedient 
aristocracy, he revived an antiquarian distinction by raising to the 
patriciate a number of families at his pleasure. The nobility of 
office which had for four hundred and forty-four years existed 
unquestioned obliterating the distinction between patrician and 
plebeian was now again replaced by a nobility of birth. 

But the change in constitutional machinery was but a fragment, 

a preliminary condition, of the great imperial design. Measures 

Beffai ^®^® taken for restoiing the internal prosperity 

schemes, of Italy; an embargo was placed upon the ever- 
increasing expatriation of the population, and a lex Juliet 
Municipdlis infused a vigour into those quiet country towns 
which had for ages grown more aid more somnolent under tlie 
overarching shadow of the grer.t city. Tusculum, the birth- 
place of Cato.; Arpinum, from whose bracing hills, made musical 
by the icy stream of the Fibrenus, had come Marius and Cicero ; 
and many other wholesome townships were organized oa & 
simple and uniform plan. Yet Italy was to be in future but & 
district of a larger realm, an elder sister and a model of the 
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circle of provinces. For the fourteen provinces which Cassar 
found existing, and for the new province of Cisalpine Gaul 
which was no^ taking shape, a new era of hope was dawn- 
ing. The revolting doctrine that they were "the estates of the 
Eoman people" and the "prize of victory" was growing un- 
tenable. Under the stern hand of the master, no governor in 
Sidily, for instance, should again by three years of misrule 
reduce the landholders by fifty-nine per cent., as Verres had 
done; for that beautiful country received an immunity from 
all taxation. And if the provincials throughout the empire did 
not immediately enter into a condition of equality with their 
conquerors, Caesar dotted his dominions with centres of freedom 
and enlightenment by admitting to the full Roman franchise 
Qades in Spain, the two cities which he reared on the devastated 
sites of Carthage and Corinth, — a noble reparation for the two 
worst crimes of the republic, and veritably, as it was called, a 
*' crown of praise to Julius *' — Siuope on the Euxine, Berytus in 
Syria, and Alexandria in Egypt. It was the firstfruits of a har- 
vest, a harvest of political equality under a strong and beneficent 
government. 

Even in the comparatively pure days of the Gracchi, a provincial 
governor would take out large amphorcB of Chian wine, and return 
with them full of gold, the spoils of his province. Caesar himself, 
as propraetor of Spain in 62 B.C., had with exceptional leniency 
of administration yet accumulated enough to pay off his debts in 
the capital, amounting to £250,000 steriing. But all that was a 
thing of the past when the governor was a direct nominee of the 
sovereign, who was also the supreme judge of appeal in the law 
courts, or if as in the later time of the sovereignty some appoint- 
ments were left to the Senate a procurator of the master was always 
in the governor's train to control the financial business of the 
province. 

In a word, the occupation of the Roman gentleman was gone ; 
the comitia, the Senate, the provinces, and the things which had 
given a zest to the old republican life, were brought under the 
rigorous control of one who did not carry the sword of the magis- 
trate in vain. 

Thus while the populace regarded the new rigime with composure 
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becRDM they were fed at CiBaax'B table with princely magDificence 

and were promised unlimited employment in the great public works 

ire in contemplation — the oolosaal Temple of Mars, the 

tre on the Tarpeian lioclc, the draining of the Pomptine 

and even the diversion of the river Tiber to save Roma 

periodical Soode; and while the mercantile daaa were 
in the prospect of peace and order ; the coterie of the 
lepuhlican nobility was seethibjf with discontent, 
,B Brutus and Caasius were prstors in 44 bx!., and they 
'' were to proceed at the end of their year to Macedonia 
L respectiTely ; for the Pompeian ordinance to leave five 
»rml between the urban and provincial command wa» 
d by Cnsar. To them were joined the heroes of the 
llasailia, C. Trebonlus and D. Brntus, men who had been 
ted to find that their old master of the G^iUic campaign 

greater than they thought. A conspiracy against the 
a sovereign began to take shape ; and with the exception 
f almost all the snrvivors of the optimate party were 

in it. On the Ides of March a meeting of the Senate 

held in the Curia ndjoining the great theatre apd portico 
ius in the Campus Martius, at which a proposal was to 
to confer upon Caesar a rc;;!il title, which he migl^ bear 
' Italy, and especially in the Parthian campe^pi. The 
Jie oonapiratws were laid for killing their dreaded master 
>y. Strangely enough the oracle-mtoigen had foretold to 
t the Ides of March would be fateful to him^ 
,he morning came, his wife Calpurnia in an agony of fear 
him to remain at home that day ; the air to her was full 
 of portents. But D. Brutus was sent by the con- 
'' «jttrators to ui^e the importance of his attendance. 
I great nature fear ne^er could Gnd a foothold. He left 

near the Temple of Vesta, and fur the last time passed, 
, throi^h the throngs of the Forum. A rumour of tha 
ibroad, and one man pressed past the licturs and thrust a 
) Gceear's hands, crying " Read this." It contained full 
n ot the intention of bis enemies, but he, supposing it 
tition, did not read it at the time, and actually held it 

when at last he had pass.d through the Porta Carmea- 
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talis into the Campus and entered the stately chamber in which 
the senators were assembled. One true friend he had, his fellow 
consul for the year, M. Antonius, and this friend Trebonius kept 
detained at the door that the victim might be alone. TuUius 
Cimber came forward to present a petition for the recall of bin 
brother from banishment. When Caesar hesitated, Cimber threw 
his arms about him, and then P. Casca aimed a blow at his neck 
with the dagger which- he, like the rest of the conspirators, had 
substituted for the stilus usually carried at the girdle. ]^urd«ror 
The active frame, though Csesar was in his fifty- osMor. 
sixth year, was quickly thrown into an attitude of defence, but 
when he saw that his assailants were not two alone, but that he 
was surrounded by a multitude of menacing faces and upraised 
hands, he knew that the end had come. He was not anxious to 
live, but his dying moments were made poignant by the discovery 
that Brutus, whom he loved as a son, was among his murderers. 
He threw his toga over his head, and at the feet of the statue of 
Pompeius, who had he been there would have wept as Caesar had 
wept over his own lifeless head, the first and the greatest of the 
Caesars fell pierced with innumerable wounds. In the evening 
three slaves came to the deserted Curia and carried that imperial 
body home to Calpumia in the litter in which he had come in the 
morning the autocrat and lord of the Western world. It was a 
terrible warning to his successors never to spare and pardon their 
foes, lest they should be ungrateful like Brutus and Cassius, and to 
surround themselves with a bodyguard which might be relied on 
more than former friends and equals like Trebonius and Decimus 
Brutus. The "liberators" as they called themselves assembled 
on the Capitol paralysed at their own boldness, already beginning 
to suspect that the people might not approve of their liberation* 
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THE PBBTBKDEBS AND THE BBPTBLICAI^ 

!R tbe " feast of tha Idea of March," as the joyful repub- 
illed it, was & crime is open to dispute; the astaasinstioii 
tical usurper might coucelTubly even be dictated b; the 
'irtae ; but there can be no doubt at all that in the present 
was a blunder. Tbe republican constitution had been 
and totterieg in its fall for ninety years, and now, as 
:lear eyes saw, there was no possibility of a republic. Tbe 
of the eapital and the mismanagement of the provinces 
ODStrated that the municipal institutions of a small city 
MIT cannot be expanded to govern eitenBive foreign d»- 
1^ pendendes. One thing alone was fatal to the old 
don. rigiToe ; firom the time of the Scipios it had become 
gly clear that tbe military power which the State was 
1 employ resembled the man in the fable whom the 
bed to mount him that he might hunt the stag. But 
ilitary power had crushed the constitution, there was do 
, was ever likely to use it in so moderate a manner as 
He had accepted the title of Imperator as a permaneat 
)t merely according to custom as a temporary suEBx, to Ms 
ut be made it clear that be was determined not to found 
f despotism ; tbe legions might have mastered the republic, 
' had never mastered, they were never likely to mailer. 
The " liberators " had destroyed the one man who had 
ee clearly the position of tbe state, and brain to plan, and 
execute, a constitution which was at once desirable and 

tpublio was impossible ; bnt the one chance of giving it 
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another trial would have been to get rid of Cassar's possible sue- 
cessor>s alonor with Gsssar. As it was, three pretender^ pretenders to 
to the throne, each of them more formidable than the^***^*^^*"' 
republican coterie^ survived : these were the consul M. Antonius, 
the master of the horse M. iSmilius Lepidus, and Gassar's heir, the 
youth in Apollonia, who at once assumed the name of his adoption, 
C. Julius Caesar Octavianus, and took ship for Brundisium. 

The funeral of Gassar stirred the heart of Rome and evoked a 
general cry of anguish. It hardly needed the eloquence of 
Antonius to work upon the feelings of the excitable people. All 
the citizens were heirs of their sovereign : his gardens were handed 
over to them collectively, and a legacy was left to each of them 
individually. But when in the testament were read the names of 
the conspirators, mentioned with peculiar tenderness, the indignation 
passed all bounds. Brutus and Gassius, praetors though they were, 
hurried away to their provinces, and D. Brutus to Gisalpine Gaul 
to escape the frenzy of the people. After the funeral of Gassar, the 
consul, M. Antonius, eloquent, audacious, and of un- Antoni 
bounded activity, was evidently master of the situa- 
tion. He had secured the enormous sums, estimated at 700,000,000 
sesterces, in the public treasury, and Galpurnia had placed in his 
hands all the papers of Gassar ; as, therefore, the scared and terrified 
Senate, in its session of the 17th of March in the Temple of Tellus, 
had passed a general ratification of Gaesar's designs, Antonius had 
nothing to do but to produce a document purporting to be a note 
of the dictator's, in order to accomplish any design which might be 
in his mind. But for a moment he used his position of authority 
with much moderation ; and the hearts of all genuine republicans 
bounded with delight when he brought forward a measure for the 
final abolition of the dictatorship, which had in the last four yean 
developed such dangerous and unexpected possibilities. 

Foremost among these genuine republicans, foremost in name 
and reputation, but still more indisputably foremost in thorough 
conviction and inspiring enthusiasm, was M. Tul- 
lius Gicero, whose splendid career of unprecedented 
successes and intolerable humiliations was now approaching its 
end in the dense clouds which shrouded the death of the republic 
w^ways great| because always intensely human, he showed him- 
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self greatest in theaa last years, at an (^e when the paaaion for 
idtalUm has usually growa cold. Suddenly leaving the study, 
where he had been composing the imperishable treatises the 
Ian Disputations " the " Cato Major " and the " Lralius " 
B impresHon that in the new monarchy there was no longer 
' his politick abilities, he revived in Borne for a moment 
ig republican fervour. Ha speedily saw that Antocius 
rt purposes in view than the restoration of the republic; 
in in May the young Octavianus arrivtd in Rome to 
t he was forestalled in bin inheritance by the designing 
Jicero seized ujon the boy with the fond hope of mould- 
into the restorer of the government which his great 
>d overthrown. When the Ctesarian legionaries deserted 
9 and flocked to the adopted son of their beloved im- 
Cicero, so complete was the delusion which sprang from 
rous and passionate hope of a renovated republic, could 
he event only an omen of the fulfilment of his wish. 
I the true character of Aulonius began to be patent 
led through the c&mitia a measure which reversed aU 
irrangements of the provinces, taking Syria from Cassius, 
:edonia from Brutus, and Bonding D. Brutus to Mace- 
stead of Cisalpine Qaul, which he destined for himself, 
understandiug between Antoniua and Octavianus became 
rupture; and when, at the end of November, Antonius 
le to drive D. Brutus out of Cisalpine Gaul, he lelt be- 
a coalition of enemies, headed by Cicero who between 
er of this year and April of the next delivered those 
L speeches, worthy to be the 6nal utterances of the 
an Fomm before it sank into its tomh-lika eilence, tlie 
which, fourteen in number, he called Philippics, with 
d consciouanees that they were comparable to the orations 
be Athenian Demosthenes launched against the Mace- 
Philip, Never was a man pursued with a more terrible 
e of scathing invective and irresistible logic of fkt. 
the great orator was aware that in emulating the fame of 
lenes he was also emulating his doom. But for awhile he 
completely successful. He followed with bis benediction 
f of Octavianus, gone to relieve D. Brutus, who was be- 
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sieged now in the town of Mutina by M. Antonius ; and again in 
January he despatched the new consul, A. Hirtius, ^«-,- 
to be followed in March by his colleague, V. Pansa; war of 
so that the position of Antonius began to seem des- ''^***°** 
perate. Following Cicero's orders implicitly, the 8enate in February 
declared the proconsul, M. Antonius, an enemy of the Bepublic. 
Meanwhile, from the west and the east came intelligence which 
made it seem that the. course of time was verily turned back and 
the pre-Csesarian days were coming again. S. Fompeius was by 
M. Lepidus reconciled to the government, and appointed com- 
mander of the fleet in the Massilian waters; and in Macedonia 
M. Brutus had raised eight Koman legions and two more of native 
adherents, while Gassius at the head of twelve legions had utterly 
beaten from Syria and driven to desperate suicide Gn. Dolabella, 
whom Antonius had sent to supersede him. Nor in the excitement 
was it observed by the jubilant senatorial party that these represen- 
tatives of the old republic were, especially in Rhodes and in the 
Lycian Xanthus,by pitiless severity and endless exac- suootssoftiie 
tions restoring to the Roman name in the East that "publicans, 
evil odour which it had already begun to lose under the even- 
handed rule of the great imperator. 

Towards the end of April the tidings from Mutina began 
to reach Rome in a clear and credible form. On the 15th, four 
legions under Pansa had met two under Antonius ^^ _ 
on the highway between Mutina and Bononia, and 
in a desperate day's fighting Pansa had been mortally wounded. 
On the 27th followed a more general engagement before the walls 
of Mutina, which filled the swamps of the Secia-bed with the 
slain, among whom was the consul Hirtius; but Antonius was 
compelled to raise the siege, and D. Brutus was agaia at large. 
He who was thus set free went eastward to perish ignomini- 
ously at the hands of a barbarian near Aquileia ; he who seemed 
defeated went westward into the province of Gallia Narbonensis, 
"where, by the end of June, M. Lepidus had declared in his 
favour; and in September Pollio and Plancus joined their forces 
to his. 

It had quite escaped the notice of the rspublican restorationists 
in the capital that the Gsesarians were still a. i arty bound together 
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by the migbty tie of their great master's memory, and Dever to be 

securely counted on when serving in arms against one another. 

Romans might consume each other in internecine warfare, but 

Cfldsarians never. The tie created by the dead Gsesar was stronger 

The owwrians*^^ *^® *^® created by the dying Rome. The over- 

re-unite. powering Caesarian spirit had been awakened in the 

legions which fought under Octavianus at Mutina, and marching 

with irresistible force on the capital they declared their will that 

their young general should bo elected consul in place of the fallen 

Pansa. The revived republican party in Rome were thinking of 

Cicero, the father of his country, as consul or even dictator ; but it 

was a significant thing that even revived republicanism was help* 

less before the revived Caesarian legions. The young Caesar, who 

was only in his twentieth year, was elected, and with 

him Q. Pedius, who electrified with terror Cicero and 

his followers by passing a decree of exile against the murderers of 

Caesar. The brilliant dream which had floated before Cicero's eyes 

was vanishing, and its last vestiges died away, when, in the month 

of October, Antonius and Lepidus met the young consul for a con- 

ference in a river island near Bononia. After two long days of 

discussion the three political heirs of Caesar parted to announce to 

their delighted legions that they had constituted themselves a 

triumvirate for the settlement of state affairs. Antonius was to 

The take Gaul ; Octavianus, Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily ; 

Triumvirate. Lepidus, Spain, with the consulship for the coming 

year. The two first, moreover, were to prepare to march against 

Brutus and Cassias in the East. But, best of all, for the legions at 

least, eighteen cities in Lower Italy were designated as military 

colonies for the soldiers when they should be disbanded. 

Before this programme could be carried out several things had 
to be done. Fii-st the united armies marched upon Rome, and, 
camping at the gates, forced the terrified eomitia to ratify the self* 
appointment of the triumvirate. The army was clearly obtaining 
a predominance which under the strong hand of Caesar it never 
could have obtained. The next preliminary ,to be carried out 
marked a still further departure from Caesar's methods and prin- 
ciples. It was nothing short of a proscription. Since Caesar's 
clemency had been rewarded with the effective hatred of those 
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whom it had spared, the present goverament were minded not 
to incur a like risk. Before starting for Macedonia they intended 
to "extirpate those political opponents who might, if spared, give 
them trouble in the future* The list of the proscribed, begin- 
ning with seventeeji names, gradually swelled to one 
hundred and thirty senators and two thousand knights. 
Many years afterwards Octavianus, in recording,^ for the sake of 
posterity, the events of those stormy years, uses this serene 
language : ** I exiled by lawful sentences the murderers of my 
father, taking vengeance on their crime." That was a charac- 
teristic way for the arch-diplomatist to describe scenes of horror 
which far surpassed even the proscriptions of Sulla. Among 
the victims was Cicero, the head and front of the republican 
reaction* M. Antonius was taking vengeance for the caustic 
smart of the Philippics, The great orator knew that his doom 
had come. Bidding farewell to his brother Quintus at Tusculum, 
he made for the coast at Astura; but the stormy winds refused 
to carry Cicero from the . country he had saved. Landing at 
Circeii, he took the road in a litter, and had proceeded twelve 
or thirteen miles when the myrmidons of the triumvirs, headed 
by Herennins, overtook him. The old man was weary of life; 
he had committed himself to a posterity which has done ample 
justice to his brilliant genius and his tender heart; Death of 
and putting his grey head out of the window of his cicero. 
sedan, he suffered Herennius to smite it off with a blow of his 
sword. The head was taken to Rome and exposed on the rostra, 
a sign to the men of understanding. The great Caesar had pardoned 
him and welcomed him to his Senate ; the followers of the great 
CsBsar, the avengers Of his blood, had no room in their system 
for an independent spirit and a pre-eminent genius. The pale 
face and the pale hands nailed to the rostra were a sign that 
the republic was as good as dead, but the old man was spared the 
agony of seeing it actually die finally, for ever, on the Plain of 
Philippi. 

It was near this Macedonian town, haunted with the memories 
of the great Alexander's father, that towards the end of the year 

^ 1 In that official publicatioui a copy, of which is preserved in the Monu-> 
xnentom Ancyranusu 
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M two cbaiDidODS of what waa called " liberty, " ' Orutnc 
Ina, assembled their forcea, which amotmted to not lees 
.000 mea, to hold tba passes of Mount Pang«iu agaiuat 
»pated apptuaob oC iiaa two triamvirs, Antouius aod 

the death aa round the birth oi the republic gather 
,ble legends which ioTest the stent and bitter facts with a 
a_ certain tendernesa. 0ns of these legends breathes the 
spirit of tragedy. The CsBariana, niuDbering about 
ad appeared some time in November, intent on a spee^ 
ecause their foea commanded the aeaa and thus second 

supplies, while they themselves in the manner oT the 
iar came in fighting order to settle the campaign with oue 
iSLve blow. It was the eve of the battle. Brutus, philo- 
id dreamer aa he wae, had ratired to his tent for reading 
itation and poeubly a hurried sleep before the military 
should come in the winter dawn for the final orders. 

in the glimmer of the lamp-light he saw a dnrk fonn 

beside him. "Who art thou?" ha cried. "I am thy 
IS," was the answer. " I will see thee again on the field 
pi." "l will see thee again," said Brntus. Oppressed 
bhadaw of coming doom, a tardy convert to the printaples 
imated the hero of Utica, this melancholy theorist prepared 
be heirs of the great realist Casar. 

first engagement the wing under Antonius ronted the 
i Casuos, who, supposing that all was lost, fell on his 
1 d^ed ; but Brutus roul«d the forces opposed to him undM 
13, and remaned in possession of the enemy's camp; bis 

more than held its own on the sea. It was nearly three 
ter when the restiveness of hia men compelled the last 
oF the republican b^itions to join battle again with the 
His men were defeated, and retiring from the field he 
1 his slave Strabo to thrust him through with a swonL 

bad come; the dying embers of the republic were 

in blood. Her last defenders, like herself, died not by the 
the enemy, but by thur own. 

i, impreased with an Image of Ubertyi 
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Philippi had completed what Pharsalus had hegun \ but another 
great battle was necessary to settle the question wliich aruse out of 
the position of the victors. Implicitly, whether they The 
knew it or not, it was for a monarchy that they had ^^'^^ the** 
been fighting, and how could a monarchy comprise MoDarcby. 
three distinct heads ? The powerful principle of GsBsaiianism had 
welded the three together while there was a rebellious republi- 
canism in the field, while there were murderers of the imperator to 
be huiited down. That same powerful principle, in another phase 
of it, now imperiously demanded that the three should become one. 
The narrative of the accomplishment of this inevitable result will 
lead us to the crowning conflict of Actium. 

When the victors of Philippi agreed to combine against Lepidus, 
and to confine him to the province of Africa on the plea that 
he had been entering into treasonable relations with Sextus 
Pompeius ; and when they parted— Antonius with the bulk of the 
army to settle the East, Octavianus, a youth barely twenty-one 
years of age and sickly in health, to make arrangements for the 
promised allotments to the veterans in Italy — it appeared that the 
monarch in whom before long the triumvirate must be merged 
would be M. Antonius. It was his adroitness and decision of 
character which had in the first instance disturbed the dream of 
the republican ** liberators ; " it was his military capacity which 
had just overthrown them in the field. As he passed through the 
province of Asia, exacting from all the communities which had 
submitted to Brutus and Gassius, whether cities like Pergamus or 
countries like Phrygia,the revenues of nine years to be paid within 
two years ; granting immunities to the peoples like the Bhodians, 
the Xanthians, the citizens of Tarsus, who had suffered for their 
resistance to the republican leaders, he was to all appearance Caesar 
Redivivus, the follower and the avenger of the mighty victor of 
Pharsalus. It needed only a little self-restraint, a little watchful- 
ness, a successful camiiaign against the unpunished Parthians, and 
he might return at the head of his legions to make the boy 
triumvir renoimce his claims as the heir of Gaasar. But Antonius 
preferred the charms of Gaesar's mistress to the glory Antonius and 
of Caesar's power. Cleopatra, the last who was to cieopataro. 
flit on the throne of the Ptolemies, in whose beauty and wickedness 
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3d up tbe streogth and the weakness of ttie Oriental 
: world which wax the creation of AlexaDder, rowed up 
and landed at the quay of Cilician Tanius to make her 
he conqueror. She cume attired as the queen of love, 
.rt of the Roman bowed prostrate before her. From 
t he desired nothing else than to breathe the enerrBting 
of her Iniurious presence. To secure her faToar he 
I connive at the murder of hec brother and her sister, 
rage the dream of empire among the austere republicans 
for the sensual viaion of eultanship with his sultana in 
'i'Y £jd profligacy of Alexandria, 

itonius, stripped of his Roman toga, and clad in the 
■in. of the Greeks, was passing the autumn in endless 
banquetings, broken by the games of the palawtra, 
his rival was, with that supremely Roman pitiless- 
was preetnineut in the boy, carrying out the work 
alien to his share. We catch a gUmpse of this work 
r of the Po; commissioners came to Mantua, the town 
lootb-sliding Mincius," lequiring conQscations of land 
int the insufiicieDt fields and homesteads of Cremona; 
the ejected was a young poet, Tergilius, whose sweet 
ses bad happily won the favour of C. Asinius Foiling 
lit and won the pity of the ruthless triumvir. There 
kable contrast between the bu (^ess-colonies of the 
blic and these military colonies of her decline, a con- 
points to the change which had come over the state, 
settlements of citizen soldiers placed in the conquered 
:o till the land and to guard the frontiers ; these 
ments of unserapulous mercenaries whose ferodty had 
led and whose fidelity had to be secured by lavish 
lands which could be g^nsd only by unjust and crael 
in confiscation. Those were the outposts of an eipaad.> 
ing and advancing state ; these were the symbols of tt 
I which had conquered the commonwealth, and was now 
rn to.prey upon its vitals. 

IS one more expiring effort made in Italy to resist tha 
of the legions. Curiously enough, this came from the 
i the wife of Antonius, Lucius, who was consul for 
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the year, and Falvia. A proposal was made to the' people to aholish 
the triumvirate. The self-consciousness of the old magistracy 
awoke, and even pronounced Caesarians like Pollio showed signs 
of approval when Praeneste was occupied as the centre of a repub- 
lican levy. But the movement was a mere flash in _. _ 
the pan. Ootavianus appeared with four legions ; and war, 
when Lncius Antonius and Fulvia took refuge in ' 

Perusia, he besieged the town and reduced it by fiEunine in time to 
ofifer up as it were a holocaust to the Divus JuHus on the Ides of 
March. The terrible severity which was shown to the conquered, 
although L. Antonius, who chivalrously surrendered himself to the 
conqueror, was with equal chivalry dismissed, broke the gathering 
clouds of disaffection which had been threatening Octavianus. 
Eleven legions, coming from the north under Galeuus to the aid 
of Lucius, went over to the triumvir. It was the first military 
«uccess which the heir of Csesar had won, and that was not due to 
himself, but to his faithful friend and comrade, M. Vipsanius 
^grippa. The republican malcontents, who were crowding to the 
decks of S. Pompeius' fleet, aud watching for any weak point in 
the armour of the triumvirate, saw that their hour had not yet 
come, even if they were not yet convinced that it never was to 
come again. Their hope lay in the essential antagonism which, 
under an appearance of union, existed between Octavianus and 
Antonius. For a moment in the summer of 40 b.c. there seemed a 
likelihood of an alliance between the paramour of Cleopatra and 
6ex. Pumpeius and L. Domitius, who commanded a republican 
fleet in the Adriatic; but when Antonius landed in li;aly and 
confronted Agrippa at Bmndisium, the Caesarian legions forced the 
conflicting heirs of Cassar to an accommodation. By this Treaty of 
Brundisium, as it was calhd, the two heirs divided the empiie 
between them, a division which was of singular signifi- Treatytor 
cance for the future of the world. Scodra in lUyria '^rundiaium. 
was to form the point of separation between the Eastern and the 
Western halves ; and to secure the alliance of the two sovereigns 
the noble Octavia^ the sister of the one, consented to sacrifice her- 
self by marrying the other, the man who had broken the heart of 
the tigress Fulvia with reproaches for her action at Perusia and 
was bound by the voluptuous ties of the Egyptian queen. 
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While the djnasts were arranging their boundaries Rome was 
starving. The capital had become increasingly dependent npon 
the importation of com from abroad, and with the semi-piratical 
fleets of S. Pompeius ranging the Mediterranean, these supplies 
were failing. It is to the imperious demand of the hungry popu- 
lace that we must attribute the singular convention known as the 
89B.0 Treaty of Misenum. The promontory which guarded 
Treaty of the harbour of Puteoll saw in the summer of 39 B.a 
icisenum. Qg^nyjunug ^nd Antonius meet on the deck of a ship 

with S. Pompeius, the son of the conqueror of the pirates, himself 
little better than a pirate, and arrange with him for the succession 
of consuls from the year 34 to the year 30 b.o. S. Pompeius 
was to be governor of Sicily until 33 b.c., when he was to be 
the colleague of Octavianus in the consulship. To this had the 
old republic come; its last representative was a pirat«, who bad 
to be bribed with a province to abstain from starving his country. 
It was a hollow arrangement. The semi-prophetic Fourth Eclogue 
of Vergil was not yet to receive its fulfilment. 

While in the Eastern empire P. Ventidius, who had been a 
Picentine mule-driver, was gaining his first victories against the 
Parthians which ended in the battle of the 9th of June, the anni- 
versary of CarrhsB, in which Prince Pacorus was slain, and for 
which the able victor celebrated in Rome the first triumph which 
had ever been won from that indomitable nation ; and while in the 
Western empire Octavianus was engaged in the organization of 
Gaulj S. Pompeius, inveterate corsair as he was, violated every 
stipulation of the Treaty of Misenum. Octavianus 
quickly appeared in the Sicilian waters; but in the 
Bay of Eyme, and again off the promontory of Scyllssum, just 
opposite Messana, he was defeated by the superior naval tactics of 
his adversary. It was plain that more vigorous steps would be 
needed to secure the corn freights for Rome. Agrippa was sum- 
moned from Gaul, where he had obtained a brilliant victory over the 
recalcitrant Aquitani, to superintend the formation of a fleet for 
which he provided anchorage by turning the shallow lakes called the 
Avernian and Lucrine between Baias and Puteoll into an artificial 
harbour. It was Octavianus' good fortune to correct his own defects 
by attaching to himself men of capacity. Besides Agrippa he had aa 
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invaluable frieDd in the. equestrian, C. Gilnius Mascenas, who could 
undertake the control of the city during the war. And this year 
he received into his house, in the room of Scribonia, whom he 
divorced, the beautiful and no less able Livia, who was already 
the mother of a certain Tiberius Nero, an infant destined for the 
purple. 

But the preparations for war in Sicily aroused the susceptibilities 
of Antonius, with whose services Octavianus was inclined to dis- 
pense. He crossed to Italy ; but, by the mediation of Octavia, a 
compact was made which is designated the Treaty of 
Tarentum. The triumvirate, which had reached its Treaty of 
legal termination in the previous December, was ^*'®^^^"*' 
renewed tor five more years. The sovereign of the East was to 
send a fleet of 130 ships for the war against S. Fompeius, and the 
sovereign of the West was to send 20,000 legionaries for the 
campaign contemplated against the Parthians. 

Not only were the two chief actors for the moment reconciled, 
but Lepidus also put out from the port of Carthage in the following 
summer to co-operate with the new fleets which now o^ ^ « 
appeared from Agrippa's Julian Haven, as he named 
it in honour of his master^ and from Tarentum. Menodorus had 
deserted from Pompeius to the triumvirs, bringing with him a 
squadron of ships. Everything seemed to promise a speedy 
overthrow of the troublesome pirate. But Neptune sided with 
his worshipper Sextus, who gave himself out as the Dux 
Neptunius; for the ships of Octavianus were broken by a storm, 
and though Agrippa in Auj^st gained a victory *,.  ^ 
near the ever-memorable Mylas, his master was of 

80on afterwards completely overpowered at Tauro- S'^o'^p®*"** 
menium, south of Messana, by the renovated ships of the pirate. 
It seemed as if the future master of Rome was doomed to per- 
petual defeat in arms by sea and by land. Possibly nothing on 
the whole contributed more to the success of the part which he 
had to play. It enabled him to pose not as the universal con- 
queror, though he reaped the advantages of his lieutenant's 
victories, but as the universal peace-maker. For the moment, 
however, his military failures created a disastrous impression. 
Stories began to circulate in the capital that the heir of Caesar was 
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worthy heir. Before the hattle, it was stud, he was found 
ae wUh sleep that he had Ui be roused by bis friends to 
ignal for advaoce; and the wits made merry over the fact 
Beet at Tauromenium, which vanquished the triumvir, 
landed by two freedmen Mena aud Meneotates, But the 
d skill of Agrippa quickly repaired the disaster, while 
iatory suavity of MEecenas kept the capital quiet. On 

September the armies of Oclavianus and Pumpeiaa oon* 
loh other Dear the town of Naulochoa, and the 6eets 
I hundred strong, rode at a little distanoe from the shore, 
ire piuch changed unce the sea-fight in the Bay of Eyme. 
ing energy of Agrippa had built ships of lai^er tonnage 
piratical galleys of the enomy, and bis iogeuuity had 
tgainst the poseibility of the lighter vessels esoiiping from 
g forts; each hulk was provided with a lai^e haT^pasi, or 

which grappled the rigging of the adversary and locked 
eadly embrace with the belter-manned slup. In vain a 
tried to escape to the etnuts of Messana; it was out* 
at mauwuvred and cut off. The land force, seeing the 
'^ issue of the naval battle, hastened to surrender. BeX' 
ed to Lesbos, and was nest year despatched by some 
: of Antonius. 

position outside the triumvirate itself was now finally 
ind the impending sehism within it was simpltGed by the 
I folly of Le[)idu3, who allowed himself to be hailed 
1 of imperator by some Fompeian legions in Messana, and 
was on the point of opening hostilities aguiwt his 
when that colleague suddenly appeared in his camp, 
1 act of courage and decision worthy of hla great uncle, 

legionaries to folbw him, and not to plunge their country 
livil war. His cloak was pierced by oue of the javelins 
;re hurled at him ; but his temerity was suocesf 

deserted and dismayed, threw himself at the feet of 
IS, and was pardoned only on the surrender of all his 
except the High Tontificate, which he retained until his 
he year 12 B.C. 
in November the young man of twenty-eight returned 

he was r<;ceived with enthusiasm. He came bringing 
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peace and order out of war and anarchy. The whole adminis- 
.tration was reformed; and in the true Caesarian ootaviantw 
.spirit the dangers of the streets were diminished by in Bom*, 
the establishment of police-patrols. Already in the more rural 
districts vows began to be paid, and altars began to smoke to this 
** son of the gods," as he called himself now in place of the old 
title, " the son of Csesar." And while Octavianus was thus oblite- 
tating in newly-acquired popularity the memory of his earlier 
illegalities and cruelties, his rival in the East was, with reckless 
fatuity, exasperating every genuinely Boman sentiment which 
still survived in the world. In 36 b.c. he led 100,000 men through 
Armenia with the intention of attacking the Parthian king, 
Phraates; but, deceived by the pretended friendship of the 
Armenian king, Artavasdes, he suffered a great reverse, and in 
addition to losing one-third of his men in battle, he sacrificed 8000 
more in forced marches over the wintry desert in his eagerness to 
reach the side of Cleopatra again. In 35 B.C., while Octavianus 
was conducting a successful campaign in Pannonia, his broth er-in- 
Jaw refused to see hie injured wife, Octavia, who went as far as 
Athens to meet him and returned to Rome presenting a pathetic 
spectacle of fidelity and devotion which touched the Komans on 
their more creditable side their passionate admiration for the 
antique simplicity and purity of the family. And when at length 
the enamoured lover roused himself in 34 B.C. to chastise the Arme- 
nians and to check the Parthians, he still further disgusted Roman 
opinion by celebrating a magnificent triumph in Alexandria ; and 
these excesses of Oriental fancy assumed a deeper significance fur 
his colleague in Italy, when he declared the young vartane« ' 
Caesarion son of Cleopatra the heir of Casjjar, and^^^JJJJ^^ 
when he audaciously sent a request to the Senate to Octavianus. 
ratify his decision to confer upon his own son by Cleopatra the 
ic..:lii8 of Media and Parthia, together with the hand of the Median 
king's daughter. It began to dawn on the astonished Romans 
that he was designing for himself a vast Eastern monarchy, of 
which Italy might be only a satrapy. Rome might be prepared, 
and indeed was prepared, to bow her weary head imder the mild 
and civil yoke of her first citizen ; but she was not' prepared, nor 
for many generations would she be prepared,^ to acknowledge a 
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monarch of the Parthian type. The laurel crown of the imperator 
was one thing, the tiara which was stamped upon Antonius' ooins^ 
the coins on the ohyerse of which was the inscription, *' Cleopatra, 

Queen of Queens," was quite another. When Ante-; 

nius was understood to be negotiating with the king 

of Media- Atropatene an alliance of mutual defence and offence 

agsdnst the Parthians on the one hand and Octavianus on the 

other, the indignation at Home reached the point at which the 

heir of GaBsar knew that he might at any moment he pleased turn 

to attack his rival. 

It was in the year 32 B.C. when the consulship was held by two 

partisans of Antonius, Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus and G. Sosius, 

.^ ^ that the illegal disclosure of Antonius* will, which 
The rupture. , - , 

was in the care of the vestals, presented an occasion 

for a formal rupture. It in effect left to Cleopatra and her children 

the Roman empire as a patrimony. All Borne, with the exception 

of the consuls and a few sympathizers who had perfect liberty to 

withdraw to the East, warmly applauded, when Octavianus from 

the steps of the Temple of Bellona declared war, not upon Antonios, 

but upon Cleopatra. Antonius, who had come from Samos where 

he had wintered to Athens, replied by a declaration of war for the 

purpose of vindicating the rights of the fugitive consuls, and at the 

same time he sent a formal bill of divorce to Octavia, who, with 

her children and her husband's children by Fulvia, was ejected 

from his house in Bome, and sought shelter in the house of her 

brother. 

On the 1st of January, Octavianus resigned the triumvirate and 

entered on an ordinary consulship, his third, together with M. 

Valerius Messalla. He was only thirty-two, barely 

CmL J9«^^e 

old enough for the republican quaestorship, yet this 
voluntary assumption of merely consular power gave him the 
appearance of aiming at republican legality; and every device 
was needed to enable him to cope with the overwhelming forces 
which the ruler of the East was assembling on that coast -of 
Greece which looks towards Italy. There were 100,000 legionaries ; 
these formed only the kernel of an army drawn from Gilicia, Cap- 
padocia, Paphlagonia, and all parts of the Asiatic peninsula, as well 
as from Atropatene, Arabia, and Judsea, not to mention contingeate 
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from Thrace and Iron) Mauretania, The East in the widest sense 

was onoe more in arms against the West, oply now for the^first^ 

time commanded by a general pre-eminent among the generals of 

the West. Then how were the legions of Octavianus even to reach 

their foes through the vast fleet of five hundred sail, comprising 

many huge ten-decked ships terrible with towers and engines and 

grappling irons ? Yet when. Antonius left his winter quarters at 

Fatra in Achaia, this question was already answered. Octavianus 

had crossed the Ionian sea and, landing his army of 80,000 men, 

had marched to the Ambracian Gulf, where he now occupied the 

northern arm of land which encloses its waters, while on the other 

side of the narrow entrance, where the Acte was 

Aotlunit 
crowned with a temple of Apollo called the Actium, 

were encamped the troops of Antonius under Canidius. The fleet 
had offered no efiective resistance, for it was paralyzed by disafiec- 
tion and mismanagement. When Antonius, who was at least a brave 
soldier, came to prepare for the approaching conflict, he was 
dumbfounded to discover that his most trusted friends were desert- 
ing to the enemy. The king of Paphlagonia and On. Domitius, 
the ejected consul, led the way, but they were followed by Deiotarus 
of Galatia and many others. When at length, on the 2nd of 
September, a favourable wind wafted the selected ships of Anto- 
nius out of the gulf to meet the wide semi-circle of the much 
lighter Liburnian galleys of Agrippa and Octavianus, Cleopatra 
and her lover had already determined that victory was impossible, 
and had arranged a preconcerted signal for flight The vast hulks 
were still defying the wasp-like onslaughts of the small and agile 
craft, when a fair breeze sprang up from the north, and Cleopatra 
spread the purple sails of her gilded galley and accompanied by 
sixty Egyptian ships, sailed away through the lines of battle to the 
south. And Antonius, to his eternal shame, amid the execrations 
of his brave followers, leapt on board a light vessel and followed 
the craven queen whose fascination had already turned him from 
an imperator into an outlaw, and was now turning him from a 
courageous soldier into a poltroon. It was late in the September 
afternoon before the noise of battle ceased, and then fireships were 
drifted against the huge unconquered mammoths of timber, and 
they burnt down to the water's edge. The victory was absolute. 
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and in a few days the large land army, deserted by Canidius, sur- 
rendered to the conqueror. Before the next year ended Antonius 
had perished by his own hand in the arms of Cleopatra, and Cleo- 
patra fearing she might be led to the Capitol, not to reign as she 
had once hoped, but in the triumph of Octavianus, had procured 
an asp, which was brought to her in her mausoleum concealed in a 
basket of figs, and by its bite had died. 

It is from tlie days of Actium that the reign of Octavianus 
must date. No battlefield was ever more decisive of the history 
The new ^^ ^^^ World; it not only decided between the two 
oovereign. heirs of Csdsar, but it decided between the East and 
the West. Octavianus was occidental through and through, a 
conservative of truest colour, alive to all the virtues of the republic 
which was irrevocably destroyed ; he was able, therefore, under the 
forms of the dead republic to develop the new government which 
Caesar meant to institute, to draw the 85,000,000 of the Mediter- 
ranean world into a united realm which preserved all that was 
Worth preserving of Roman civilization and laid the foundation of 
the modern European family of nations. Had Antonius, on the 
other hand, been victorious in the battle he would have moved the 
political centie of gravity eastwards ; oriental des)H^tism, oriental 
luxury, oriental religions, would have swept over the Roman world 
like a flood, instead of filtering through it slowly and imperfectly. 
Such an empire would, like the kingdoms of the Diaduchi, have 
rapidly broken into fragments, and the helpless provinces would 
have been a prey to the northern barbarians five centuries before 
their time. 

But leaving the more difficult question of what might have 
been if the day of the Actium had gone differently, let us take 
(Government ^ hasty survey of that remarkable government, in 
of Augiutus. reality an absolute monarchy, yet to all appearance 
a milder and more brilliant republic, which the heir of Cassar 
organized and matured as the only thing possible under the cir- 
cumstances. We will suppose ourselves to be in the city of Rome 
some time before a.d. 14, when the record ' of the rule of Octa^' 

* A copy of this remarkable production was discovered engraved on a 
mined wall at Ancyra in Galatia, and is known as the Mimunistitwia 
Ancyranum, 
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vianns was being compiled in his own name to bo inscribed, as a 
splendidly mendacious autobiography^ on pillars and temple walla 
in all parts of the empire. What immediately strikes us is the 
change that has come over the appearance of the city since the 
days of Cicero. Go where we will through the fourteen carefully 
defined and vigorously administered districts (regionei)^ with their 
million or so of inhabitants, we find paved streets, solid houses, 
and marble temples.^ On the summit of the Palatine rises the 
magnificent pile of the Temple of Apollo, newly built, with its 
spacious portico and unrivalled public library. Opposite, on the 
Capitoline, glitters the restored shrine of Jupiter Feretrius, which 
contains the ancient spolia opima of Romulus, Gossus, and Mar- 
cellus. When we have made our way through the Forum Romanum 
and, by the old comitium passing the Temple of Janus, which is 
now shut for the first time since the first Punic war, have entered 
the Porum Julium, we pass between the Temple of Venus Genetrix 
and the great equestrian statue of the dictator, and before us lies 
another Forum, which is called the Forum Augusti. We must 
pause for a moment here. Since the year 27 b.o. this semi-divine 
name of Augustus has been used to designate the victor of Actium ; 
in the centre of the square is the Temple of Mars the Avenger ; all 
round it ate porticoes filled with inscriptions and statues which 
commemorate indifferently the early history of the city and the 
ancestors of Augustus ; everywhere the eye rests on reminders of 
the dual power, Roma the goddess, Augustus the god, and every- 
where are the suggestions of wide dominion, splendid simplicity 
and peace as of the Golden Age, connected with the two mystical 
names. Yet we observe that the symmetry of the Forum in its 
right hand corner is marred by the encroachment of private build- 
ings, which the illustrious builder was unwilling to disturb. If now 
we are curious to see this man whose stormy career occupied our 
attention a few pages back, we shall find him in his modest house 
on the Palatine, sitting at a simple board at which only bread of 
the second quality is served, or amusing himself with the garrulity 
and brightness of his grandson's youngest boy; or he will be talking 

^ Even in the last days of the Repuhlic M. Brutus had called L. Crassus 
the Palatine Venus for having in his atrium six columns of Hymettian marble 
(Pliny, Nat Hist., xxxvi. 24). Under Augustus Rome is a city of marble. 
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with the high enthusiast Vergilius, whose poems have b^un to 
envelope in golden mists of legend the origin of the Eternal City 
and its eternal deity, his patron. Or if it is a day for the fortnightly 
meeting of the Senate, we shall find him, the princes Senaius^ 
sitting among the senators, who are all men of rank and reputation, 
or possibly discussing with his select cabinet measures to be brought 
before the house ; but there is nothing to distinguish him from the 
rest except the singular majesty of that imperial and inscmtable 
face. Or it is the day of the elections, and we shall find him in the 
comitia canvassing with gentlest affability for a friend of his own, 
and finally recording his vote in his tribe like one of the citizens. 
Or it is a grand festival, the Secular Games, or the Compitalia, rife 
with memories of the old republic, which a grateful people fondly 
thinks he has restored and established on a larger and more peaceful 
footing, and the first citizen, who is invested (since 23 b.c.) with the 
perpetual tribunician power, sits smiling on the light-hearted crowd, 
the embodiment of their old Valerii and Horatii and Publilii, of 
their Gracchi and their Drusi, only discharging all the functions of 
feeding and amusing the people without any of those bloody emeuteB 
which in the far away days used to break the peace of Rome. 

And while the poets of his household sing the glories qf peace and 
the divinity of agriculture in Italy, a no less profound calm possesses 
the wide borders of the mighty empire. The imperator himself by 
his legati governs the two Spanish provinces Tarraconensis and 
Lusitauia, where the colony of Augusta Emerita, and Gaul» with 
the exception of Gallia Narbonensis, where the colony of Lugdunum, 
are becoming centres of enlighteument, nursing beds of western 
civilization ; also Cilicia, Syria, Dalmatia, Koetia, Noricum, Pannonia, 
Mcesia, and Egypt, where alone the dangers and uncertainties of 
war still harass the frontiers. But in all the other provinces are 
found governors of the old republican type, proconsuls and pro- 
praetors, though there is this remarkable and beneficent difference ; 
they receive a fixed salary from the Senate, and lest the Senate 
should, as of old, be unable to control the excesses of its represen- 
tatives, there is a procurator to represent the imperator, who will 
report to his master any misdemeanours. Under such circum- 
stances a new hope dawns upon the provincials and amidst the 
decay of ancient faiths which characterizes the period, temples rise 
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everywhere from the Pillars of Hercules to the Euphrates in which 
the divinity of Augustus is invoked. 

This is the superficial impression which the empire of Augustus 
leaves on the mind ; it is the hrighter aspect of the new rigime 
which G. Julius Caesar had begun; but it differed from the 
government of the great Dictator in this : Cassar ocmtnwt 
did not hesitate to say that the republic was a name ^^^^^^ 
without reality, and he set to work to create a Au^ostus. 
new government, an imperial democracy of universal equality 
and boundless progress; Augustus revived the vanished republic 
in form, and under its cover gathered into bis own person its 
dignities and its powers, making, on the lines of Cassar^s sketch- 
ing, an artificial government of the SuUanian type, a monarchical 
aristocracy, unprogressive and unfruitful. Caesar won his position 
by the sword, but his soldiers were politically impotent ; Augustus 
won his position by the sword, but bis soldiers were all-powerful. 
The confiscations which gave to his 300,000 veterans a settlement 
in Italy and the imtold sums lavished in donatives kept the 
military domination under control for a time» but already there 
was a garrison in Rome; his successor, Tiberius, constituted for- 
mally that praetorian camp which quickly became the sovereign 
power of the state ; the time was coming when the imperial diadem 
would be sold by the privileged troops to the highest bidder from 
the ramparts of the camp» 

Caesar^s government was a living germ of a new polity; the 
government of Augustus was the shell of a dead polity; it was 
owing to the first that the empire survived for centuries and still 
essentially survives in Modem Europe ; it was owing to the last 
that its development presented incurable defects which led to its 
premature corruption and decline. The brilliant epoch of the 
Augustan age was one vast illusion; of this no one was more 
conscious than the man who was the centre of it all. When, on 
the 19th of August, the month named after himself, in the year 
A.D. 14, the old Princeps ^ lay dying, he is reported to have inquired 
of his friends whether they thought that he had played his part 

' It must not be supposed that the title of Princeps nsed by Augustus and 
his successors was taken merely from their position as Princeps Senaius, 
It is more like the title of First Citizen assumed by Napoleon, and must 
be regarded as quite honorary and unofficial. 
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^11 in the pantomime of life, and, if they tliought he had, to 
applaud him as he left the stage. 

The state which had its origin in the simplicity, veracity, and 
purity of the highlands of Samuium and the lowlands of Latium, 
which, hy the soher unimaginativeness and practical realism of 
its sons, had conquered an empire and governed it in a way which 
constitutes the most important epoch in the history 
of the world, had in its maturity hecome spoiled by 
the luxury and pride of power, corrupted by the supple duplicity 
of the Hellenic civilization it absorbed, and finally incapable of 
that self-government which had once been the wonder of the 
world ; it was now far gone in senility. If henceforth anything 
great came forth from it, in law and religion, in literature and art» 
the origin must be sought in the strength and virtue of the earlier 
days or in the influence of the new world powers from the north 
and from the east, whose incoming was at hand, the fresh vigour of 
the Teutonic peoples and the divine power of One who was a boy 
in the obscure dependent kingdom of Judaea at the time when 
Augustus died. 
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LIST OF REPUBLICAN MAGISTRATES. 

I. The Retjgious Magistbact. — Pontifex Maximns retained the 
religious functions of the king, and lived in the "royal house" 
(regia) on the Sacred Way. Certain secular duties, legislative and 
judicial, always remained in the hands of this high personage, who 
more than any one else symholized the unity, political and religious, 
and the continuity, regal and republican, of the Roman state ; e.g. he, 
in the Comitia Curiatay conducted the Arrogatio, or adoption, and 
the detestatio sacrorumy or transfer of a patrician to a plebeian house. 
After 219 b.o. we find him chosen by the special assembly of seventeen 
tribes, and appointed in the Comitia CalcUa (a convocation of either 
tribes or centuries for a particular purpose). 

II. The Highest Magistbact dates from the expulsion of the 
kings, a college of two equal and independent ofQcers annually chosen 
by the Comitia Centuriata. The name at first given to them was 
prfietor (pras-itor), and sometimes judex, but from 367 B.C., when it was 
also enacted that one of them must be a plebeian, they were called 
Consnld. In 342 b.c. both places were thrown open to plebeians. 
Between them they exercised all the civil functions of the expelled 
king. Always preceded by twelve lictors, sitting on the CuruU 
chair of ivory, clothed in purple (the prsetexta in peace, the pcduda- 
mentum in war), the consul was, but for his colleague, indistinguishable 
almost from the king. Functions. — Full military and civil authority. 
But soon the military imperium was not allowed within the Pomoerium. 
In 435 B.C. his financial functions were given to the censors ; in 367 B.c. 
his civil jurisdiction was given to the prsBtor, though he retained a 
right of veto on the praetor's edict ; his criminal jurisdiction was limited 
by the right of appeal to the people. 

N.B. For seventy-seven years from 444 B.C. we frequently find in 
place of Consuls, Blilitnm Tribnnl Consnlarl potestate. When the 
republic in those early times had several wars in hand at once, it raised 
the Tribuni Militum of the legion, six in number, who were ordinarily 
appointed by the consul, but were then elected by the people, to the 
consular power in their own right. 

III. The Exceptional Magistracy in an emergency. — A magister 
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. or DIetotor, was nuned by the ooiunl, and he named a ma^- 
um, ia case of great emergency ; he was preceded by twenty- 
j>rs and anperseded all eEiBt[n{; authorities. He had no ciril 
loB, bat from bis criminal jurisdiction there wiu no appeal to 
lie. Tlie limitation on this eitraordinary magistrate was that 
>Dly appiiinted for a speoLfio purpose (raf gemada ««i«a); that 
a authority immedialely lapsed. 
oat dictator for miiitary purpoaea wa« in 216 b-o. ; G)r tivH, in 

B diatatonhip and Cnaar's dictatorship are oonneoted witb this 
name ; they were disorderly and unoonatitntional oreatiotw. 
'he Jcdioiai. Maqistbaci (annoal). — In 367 fi.o. a Frntor 
;) was created as a jaiige in civil or privute suits. In 212 B.C. 
prjetor pBregnniM, was created fbr suits in wbioh Birangere 
□cemed. In 227 B.O., two more pnetora were elected to 
ter Sicily and Sardinia; and in 197 b.o. (cretcenliitu jmn pn. 
t latiai pateicente imperio. Livy) two more. Bat Salla added 
e, and confined the eight pnetors to their judicial work, whieh 
7 B.C. hod been tending to include criminal as well as civil 
ily sending them to the provincea as proprietora after ttie 
ofBce was over. Crasar increased the number to ten, then to 
I, finally to aixteea 

loviBoiAi. GoTEENOM. — Por One bandred years &om 227 B>e. 
al governors were ordinarily prsetors or proptietors, often witli 
 power. During this period one or another of the consuls 
lly lakes a province when a considerable military force i« 
From 13S to 81 B.C. proconsnla and propralors are the nil* 
the exception. After SI we have proooiunla and proprMtor* 
>ut two cases, those of the consals LncuUna and Ckitttt in 
of the consul Glabrio in 67. But in 53 b.c., tne post was 
istinet by requiring ftve years to elapse between vacating the 
or prretorship and entering on a governorship. C»8ftr ignored 
■angement. Term of q^ce —Until a successor was sent, but 
fixed the eonsular governorship at two years. Military and 
1 power absolute over tbe provincials ; but Boman tattzeuB ilt a 
e could always appeal (o the people. 

Plebeian Maoistracies. — (i.) Tribunes (annual). Made In 
I., and after 471 s.g. elected by the Plubeinn assembly. At 
it recognized as magiatratea, but only protected by a religions 
I (taero tanctitat), but tliey had from the Srat (1> the right to 
BKmciliumplebii; (2) the right of veto on a magisterial edict or 
OD a ragatio, or on a lenaita coaiuUam; (3) tberiglitof toemUio 
liolal power over the plebeians. As early as 456 rc they oontd 
a the Senate, though not till 216 B.a. do we Bnd them treated 
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as members of that body with the right to speak in it. By the lex 
Horteiisia of 287 B.e., their plebiscita were made leges binding on all 
citizens. Their power in the state became absolute, if they were noited- 
Among other things, they acquired the right of calling the other 
magistrates to account for misconduct. 

(ii.) /Fidllflii. Two annual officers who were appointed to assist the 
tribunes, as the quaestors assisted the consuls. They kept the ple- 
biscita in the Temple of Geres ; assisted in the judicial work, and thus 
became a kind of police; and exercised an oversight over public 
buildings, especially when they were being built by the corvee-labour 
of plebeians. Caesar added two more. The same date as the tribunes. 

Vn. The Cnnile •SSdiles.— Two annual magistrates, first made in 
366 B.O. patricians. In 304 b.c. thrown open in alternate years to 
plebeians; in 91 b.o. all restrictions removed; elected in Comitia 
Tribuia, Purely civil office : — kept the Senatns oonsuUa in the Temple 
of Saturn in conjunction with the quaestors. Criminal jurisdiction,. 
e.g, in cases of unchastity, usury, land laws. But esp cially were- 
they, together with the plebeian aediles, an administrative board 
charged with the oversight of (1) the city, (2.) the market, (3) the 
solemn games. This last became the most important of all ; e,g, the 
Lfidi Bomani were managed by the Curule, while the Ludi Fleheii 
(220 B.C.) were managed by the plebeian aediles. 

Till. The QnsMtors. — Probably created as assistants to the con- 
suls in the first year of the republic. At first two ; in 421 B.C., four 
in 241, eight ; in 81, twenty ; in 45, forty. Thrown open to plebeians in 
421 B.C. Elected in the ComHia Tributm. The quaestor's office lasted 
as long as the consul's to whom he was attached. The two qimstores 
wbani^ as assistants of the consuls, had (1) a derived criminal juris- 
diction (qu/^stores pam'cidi/), and (2) control of the treasury and 
general finances (qusBstores xrarii). 

The other quaestors were attached to the governors of provinces, as 
deputies and finance officers. In the camp the quaestor ranked next 
to the general himself. In civil matters of the province, judicial and 
administrative, he was the prime minister. 

From 267 b.o. there are four quasstores dassici placed at different 
ports to regulate the marine. 

IX. The Cenflorslilp. — Created 435 b.c. ; first plebeian censor in 
351 B.O. ; both plebeians in 131 B.C. Two chosen every five years by 
the Comitia Centuriata under the presidency of the consul : entered 
office in March, in May of the following year held the Lustrum^ 
and in October laid down the office. In official rank came 
between the praetor and the aedile. But as irresponsible judges of 
the character and position of every citizen they acquired a dignity 
which overtopped all the magistrates, and made the censorship the 
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highest honour to which a Roman could aspire. FundionB. — (\) To 
hold the census populi in the Villa Publica on the Campus Martins, 
and the census equitum in the Forum. Every citizen, Including cives 
tine svffragio or xrarii who were liable to taxation, had to appear and 
give his name and tribe, and a statement of his property in land and 
jnovables; the censors made inquiry into his conduct, public and 
private, and for misconduct could affix the notatio or stigma which 
remained in force during the lustrum. They could degrade an 
ordinary citizen from his tribe (movere tribu\ and could deprive a 
knight of his horse (adimere equum). In the census was also included 
assessment for taxation and the preparation of the levy-lists, as well 
as the creation of fresh equites. (2) To hold the lectio senatus (from 
the passing of the Ovinian law 812 (?) b.o.), which included the power 
of ejecting unworthy senators (senatu movere), and that of calling up 
into the Senate distinguished and worthy men. (3) The regulation 
of revenue and expenditure, during the eighteen months of active 
43flf!ce ; this included the arrangements for the taxation of the pro- 
Tinces (vectigalia), and a certain jurisdiction arising out of the adminis- 
tration, the undertaking of great public works like roads, aqueducts, 
buildings in Bome (uUro tribuid), etc. 



APPENDIX D. 
THE PBIESTH00D8 OF THE BOMAN BELIGION. 

I. The CJollege of Pontlfloes dates from the time of the kings. 
Consisted of — 

(i.) Pontifices,* fifteen, from Sulla's time, and three pontifices minores, 
and the Pontifex Maximus, who was the head of the Roman religion. 
All life appointments. Functions. -^The expiation of public sins, and 
of prodigies : the payment of vows ; the consecration of temples, eta ; 
control of the calendar, especially the insertion of the intercalary 
month ; control of Ludi^ and Ferix*; keeping the Fasti and Aunales; 
judicial work as interpreters and guardians of the laws, especially in 

J By the lex Domitia (104 B.C.) to be elected by an assembly of seventeen 
out of the thirty-five tribes ; the Pontifex Maximus had been elected by the 
people for a century past. The same applied to the Quindecimviri (sec 
next page), 

« Seven : (1) Ludi Romani, (2) L. Plebeii, (3) L. Cereales, (4) L. Apol- 
linares, (5) L. Megalenses, (6) L. Florales, 238 B.C., (7) L. Victoria Sul- 
lanae ; altogether occupying sixty-five days in the year. 

> Four fericB fixed — Sementiv^, Compitalia, Paganalia, Feriae Latinas. 
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reepeci to the old saored marriage (confarreatio) and adoption {arro- 
gatio) ; and judicial authority over the flamens and vestals. 

(ii.) Bex Sacrorum. Nominated by the Pontifex Maximus for life ; 
always a patrician. Functions imperfectly known. 

(ill.) Flaminea, sacrificial priests of special gods. (1) Flaroen of 
Jupiter (Dialis) ; entirely consecrated with his wife (if she died he 
had to resign); elected for life, and always a patrician; had a seat in 
the Senate and a curuU chair; might not leave Bome for a night; 
always wore the sacred hat (apex) and dress. (2 and 3) Flamen 
Martialis, Flamen Quirinalis, always pat^ciun. (4) Twelve inferior 
Flamines. The three chief Flamlnes offered together the sacrifice to 
Fides Puhlica on the 1st of October. 

(Iv.) Vestales Virglnes. Six ; appointed by Pontifex Maximus for 
thirty years. Constantly engaged in sacrifices (of mola salsa) and in 
keeping the sacred fire buraing In the Temple. Might never marry. 
Enjoyed special privileges. 

II. The College of Septemviri Epnlones. First appointed in 
196 B.C. Function. — To conduct the epulum Jovis in Capitolio on 
the 13th of November; and afterwards other publlo epulas were 
entrusted to them. 

III. The College of QnindeoimTlrl * Sacrls Faciundls. Appointed 
for life; thrown open to the plebs in 367 B.C. 

(1) Kept the Sibylline Books, obtained from Kyme by Tarquinlus 
Supetbus, in the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. After it was burnt, 
a thousand verses were collected and placed in the new temple, 78 b.c. 

(2) Ordered, in obedience to the Sibylline books, the introduction of 
new cults into Bome, e.g. Apollo, first temple dedicated 433 B.C., and 
the Lectlstemla, 399 b.c. ; Ceres, first temple 496 b.c. ; Dis patery and 
the burying alive of the Gaul and the Greek in 216 b.c. ; Cybele, 
brought 204 B.C., with her Phrygian priests and orgies ; Venus, first 
temple 295 b.c., another in 217 B.C. ; iBsculnpius, first temple 219 B.C.; 
and so Juventus, Flora, and Neptunus (399 b.c.) 

(3) Managed the cult of Apollo, with the Ludi ApolUnares and 
Ludi Sasculares. Managed the cult of Cybele, and tiiat of Ceres. 

lY. The College of Augnres. As old as Bome itself; made nine by 
Lex Ogulniay fifteen by Sulla, sixteen by Ca)8ar. Met In the Augura- 
culum on the Nones of the month to discover, by auspicia, the will of 
the gods. 

Haruspioes : schools of unofificial augurs, Etruscan In origin, who 
interpreted prodigies, especially lightning, and declared the will of 
the gods from the inspection of the entrails of slaughtered beasts. 

V. The College of Fetiales. Twenty, for life, of liigh if not patrician 
family. Functions, — ^]\Iaking treaties, demanding and glying repara- 

* See note > on preceding page. 
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tion, declaring war and oonolading peace. (N.B. War declared by 
throwing a spear into the enemy*8 territory; later, by throwing it 
against the eolumna beUica in the Temple of Bellona.) 

VI. The Salil (twelve Salii Palatini, devoted to Mars, and twelve 
Salii Agonales, devoted to Quirinus) date from the time of the kings. 
Kept the twelve shields, one of which fell from heaven. Festival 
(movere ancilia et saUare) in March, the opening month for campaigns, 
and in August, the end of the fighting season. 

VII. Lnperol. As old as the kings, (i.) L. Fabiani, (ii.) L. Quinc- 
tiliani, (iii.) L. Julii in 44 B.C. The Lnpercalia (February 15th), or 
the Lupercal, when the Luperci ran round the Palatine striking the 
women they met to make them fruitftil. 

VIII. Fratres Arvales. Twelve (?) in number who celebrated a 
feast for the fertility of the fields. 

IX. Sodales Aiigiurtalefl» the college for the colt of the gens Jtdia^ 
organized a.d. 14. 



APPENDIX a 

BOMAN LITERATURE. 
L From the Earliest Times to the Age of Cieerth 

Poetry. 

Livius Andronicus, 285-204 B.C., from Tarentum ; * chiefly translated 

from the Greek. 
On. Nsevius, 269 (?)-204 B.C., from Oampania ; dramatist, inyentor of 

the Prsetexta, or national historical drama. 
T. Maoolns Plautii8» 254-184 b.c., from Sassina in Umbria; wrote 

comedies. 
Statius GflBcilius, 219-168 b.c., an Insubrian freedman ; wrote comedies. 
P. Terentins, 185-159 b.c., a Carthaginian, a freedman ; the greatest 

writer of Roman comedy, chiefly adapted plays from the Greek. 

Li Afrft 'i \ ^'^*®™ °^ TogatXf the Roman national comedy. 

O. EnnlnB, 239-169 b.c., from Rudi» in Calabria; ''the Father of 

Latin Poetry ; " wrote tragedies and an epic. 
M. Pacuvius, 220-132 b.c., from Brundisium; wrote tragedies and 

Prastextx. 
L. Attius, 170-94 B.C., from Pisaurum; wrote tragedies; the last of 

the Roman tragedians. 

1 It should be observed how many of the names in Roman literature are 
connected with the country towns of Italy, how few were actually from 
Rome itself. 
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C. Lnoilliifi, 148-103 B.C., from Suessa Auninca in Campania ; founder 
of Roman satire, the most original and characteristic product of 
Roman literature. 

L. Pomponius, (ciro.) 90 B.O. ; writer of AteUatm. 

History. 
'^Q. FabiuB Pictor, served in the Gallic wfir of 225 B.C. and second 

Punic war; wrote in Greek. 
*L. Oincius Alimentus, about 209 B.C., when he was praetor. 
♦0. Acilius, about 184 b.c. ; wrote in Greek. 
*BI. Poreiiu Gato, 234-149 b.c. ; the creator of Latin prose writing. 
♦L. Calpumius Piso, consul 183 b.o. 
P. Bempronius Asellio, killed 99 b.o. 
♦Q. Claudius Quadrigarius, 100-78 (?) B.a 
*Q. Valerius Antias, about 80 B.a 
L. Cornelius Sisenna, 119-67 b.o. 
*C. Licinius Macer, died 73 b.o. 

The historians, unlike the poets, who were usually of low exaction 
or even freedmen, belong to the noblest families in Rome. Those 
marked thus * are mentioned by Livy as authorities to whom he was 

indebted. 

Orations, 

Published by the great orators like Cato, Carbo, the Gracchi, Catulus, 
Drusus, form a characteristic department of Roman literature. The 
greatest names in this connection are — M. Antonius (143-87 B.C.), M. 
Licinius Crassns (140-91 B.C.), C Aurelius Cotta (consul 75 B.C.), P. 
Sulpicius Rutus (121-88 b.^c.), Q. Hortensius (114-50 b.o.). 

Law. 
P. and Q. Mucins ScsBVoIa, father and Bon; great Jurists. The 
latter (consul 95 b.o.) published a digest of the civil law. 

Grammar. 
L. iElitts Stilo, 144-70 b.o. 

Philosopht. 
The Epicurean school: Amafinus, Rabirius, Philodemus, in the 
first half of the last century before Christ. In the Stoic school were 
Bufus, Stilo, Balbus, Scsvola. 

II. The Golden Age of Roman Literature^ from Cicero to Livtus, 

General Literature. 
X. Terentliui Varro» 116-28 b.c., from Reate, in the Sabine country • 

encyclopiedic writer in antiquities, husbandry, Latin language, 

satires (Menippean). 
P. Kigidius Figulus, 98-46 b.c. ; grammarian. 
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IL TnUinfl Cloero» 106-43 b.c., from Arpinum ; the greatest master of 

prose. Hia writings are — (1) Orations ; (2) works on Oratory ; (3) 

Philosophical compositions on Politics, Morals, Beligion ; (4) 

Letters ; (5) metrical compositions. 

Other orators whose orations entitle them to mention in Boman 

literature are — M. Ga)lius Rufus, M. Calidius, G. Scribonius Gorio. 

After these came a reaction from Gicero's florid and ornate style in 

Galvus and Brutus. 

History. 

C. Jnllns CsMnr, 100-44 b.o. ; besides his commentaries on the Gallic 

and Givil wars, wrote on grammar and divination. 
Comelins Nepoe^ 74 (?)-24 b.c., from Verona (?) ; wrote biographies. 

C. Sallnstins CrlBpiui, 86-34 b.o., from Amiterium. The history of 

Gatilinarian conspiracy and that of the Jugurfchine war, and other 
historical fragments. 

POETBY. 

D. Laberius, 106-43 b.o., j wrote Mimes, which now 
Pablilius Syrus, about 44 B.O., a freedman, ( took the place of the 
Gn. Matius, ) old AteUanx. 

T. Lnoretlus Cams, 95 (?)-55 b.o. ; the great poem, De Berum Natura, 

the most original production of the Latin muse. 
M. Fuiius Bibaculus, 103-29 (?) B.O., Ku j x • 

P. Varro Aticinus, from Gallia Nurbonensis, ( *^tu '^°f ^ , J^ '" 
G. Helvius Ginna, l ^}^ last half^ntury 

G. Licinius Galvus, ) before Ghrist. 

Valerius Catiillii% 87-54 b.g., from Verona ; the most original lyric 
poet. 

We must mention separately the group of writers who shed a lustre 
upon the court of Augustus, though the period of their fame lies for the 
most part after the battle of Actium. 

The leading names in poetry are — L. Varius Rufus (64 B.0.-9 a.d.) ; 
P. VerglUns Maro (70-19 b.o.)» from Mantua ; O. Horatiiis Flaoens 
(65-8 B.O.), from Venusia; G. Gornelius Gallus (69-27 b.o.), from 
Forum Julii ; AIMub TibuUns (65-19 b.g.) ; Sex Anrellns Properttna 
(born 58 b.o.), from Umbria ; P. Ovidliia Naso (43 B.0.-17 A.D.), from 
Sulmo of the Peligni. 

The leading nanfes in prose are — M. AnnsBus Seneca, bom at 
Gorduba in 55-54 b.o., the rhetorician; T. Llvlua (59 B.a-17 A.D.), 
from Patayium, the most eloquent of historians ; Pompeius Trogus, 
who wrote a Universal History ; M. Vitruvius PoUio, who wrote on 
Architecture ; Verrius Flaocus, who compiled the first lexicon of the 
Latin language. 
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N.B. The names of men are given under the nomen or gentile name ; e.g. 
for the cognomen Caesar see under Julius ; for Milo, under Annius, etc* 



Achaia and Achsean league, 124, 

132, 142, 164, 163 
AcUius (Glabrio), 133, 254 
Actium, battle of, 315 
Adoption, 161, 269 
Advocates, gains of, 274 
ifidiles, 19, 296, also Appendix A. 

323 
^dui, 212, 272, 278, 280 
^gatian Isles, battle of, 68 
JSmilius Lepidus, 247 

,286,301,312 

Paulus, 93, 96 

, 150, 157 

Scaurus, 203, 205 

i£qui, 26 

iErarii, 50 

iErarium, 177, 287 ; tribunes of; 250 

iEscnlapius, 63 

^tolia- and ^tolian league, 105, 

121, 126, 130, 133, 142 
Afranius, 286 

Africa, province of, 168, 291 
Ager^ publicus, 19, 31, 72, 186, 200 
, later agrarian laws, 214, 217, 

267 
Agis, 124, 182 
Agriculture, decline of, 183 
Alba. 5 

Albinus, 206, 228 
Alesia, battle of, 280 
Algidus, Mount, 104 
AUia, battle of, 29 
Allobroges, 212, 262 
Alps crossed by Hannibal, 80 
Ambracia, 142 



Ancus Martins, 7 

Ancyranum Monumentumf 305 

Andriscus, 164 

Andronicus (Livius), 189 and App. 
C 

Annius Milo, 269, 270, 279, 289, 288 

Anti-Cato, 294 

Antioch, 258 

Antiochus the Great, 122, 130, 135 

Epiphanes, 149, 166 

Antonius, the orator, 211, 235 

, M., 263 

, triumvir, 282, 289, 295, 299, 

301^07, 315 

Apollo, 96 

Apollonia, 121, 142 

Appian Aqueduct, 60 

Appuleius Satuminus, 213, 217-219 

Apulia, 40, 286 

AquflB SextisB, 201 ; battle of, 215 

Aquileia, 48, 129 

Aquillius, 221, 232 

Arausio, 212 

Archimedes, 101 

Ariminum, 47, 82, 129, 284 

Ariovistus, 272, 274 

Armenia, 231, 268 

Army, formation of, 110, 208 ; dan- 
ger of, 300 

Arpinum, 296 

Arvemi, 201, 212, 272, 280 

Asellio, 228 

Asia, province of, 187, 196, 232, 288 

Asinius Pollio, 289, 303 

Athens, 73, 236 

Atilius Regulus, 66 

Attains, 121 

Augustus. Vide Octavius 
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Aurelins Cotta, 253 
Auscuiam, 58 
Autronius Psetas, 260 

B 

Bacchanalia, 138 

Bsebia lex, 200 

Baebius, 206 

Barcids, 75, 112 

BasiliccB, 118, 181,200 

Belgae, 273 

Belffica, 297 

Bellona, temple of, 53, 146, 239 

Bibracte, 272 

Bithynia, 141, 156 

Blossius of Kyme, 182 

Bocchus, 207, 209 

Boii, 71, 100, 129 

Bononia, 129 

Bosporus, kingdom of, 291 

Bribery, 139, 179, 206,251, 261, 296 

Britain, 278 

Brundisium, 59, 286, 288 ; treaty of, 

309 
Brutns* Ful^ Junius 



C 

Cabira, 253 

Cfficilius, 139 

Metellus, 160, 202 

Numidicus, 207, 216, 219 

-,255 

Creticus, 265 
Scipio, 283, 289, 291 

Cffisar. Vide Julius 

Calendar, 293 

Calpumia, 268, 298 

Calpumius Bestia, 205 

Bibulus, 266 

Piso, 268 

Camillus. Vide Furius 

Campagna, the, 14 

Campania, 91, 105, 200, 291 

Campi Raudii, 215 

CannsB, 93 

Cappadocia, 141, 221 

Capua, 37, 46, 99, 102, 104 

Carbo. Vide Papirius 

Carrhse 279 

Carthage, 14, 61-66, 75, 133, 167, 
171, 297 

, war with, first, 60-69 

-, second, 75-111 



Carthage, war with, third, 161, 165^ 

168 
Carvilius, 98 
Casilinum, 100 
Cassias Longinus, 146 

, another, 211 

the " liberator," 294, 298, 306 

Viscellinus, 20 

Cassivellaunus, 278 

Castor and Pollux, temple of, 16, 

267 - 
Catulus^ Vide Lutatina 
Catilina. Vide Sergius 
Cato. Vide Porcius 
Caudine Forks, 40 
Cavalry, 82 
Celts, 71, 211, 280 
Censors, 22, 60, 74, 115, 160, 170, 

176, 202, 216, 250, also App. A. 323 
Census, 66, 69, 109, 129, 160, 192 
CentUripse, 115 
Ceres, 63, 97 
Chseronea, battle of, 236 
Chalcis, 132, 148 
Cicero. Vide Tullius 
Cilicia, 265, 281 
Cilnius Hftcenas, 311 
Cimbri, 204, 211, 214 
Cincinnatus, 27 
Cinna. Vide Cornelias 
Circus, 153 
Cirta, 204, 207 
Civil war, 283 

Civitas, 91, 142, 218, 227, 287, 297 
Claudius, 17, 20, 21, 65, 185 

the Censor, 60, 68 

Cento, 148 

T^Iarcellus, 74, 100, 106, 282 

Nero, 106 

Pulcher, 102, 160 

(Clodius) Pulcher, 264, 268, 

279 
Cleopatra, 307, 314, 316 
Cloaca Maximaj 8 
Coelius Rufus, 288 
CoUine Gate, battle of, 339 
Colonia ciuium Eomaiwrum, 27, 45, 

272 



LatinoB, 47, 106 

of poor citizens, 194 

of veterans, 244, 304, 306 

Comitia Centuriata^ 9, 61, 173, 230, 

295 

Curiata, 11, 16, 61 

Tributa, 16, 18, 61, 127, 174^ 

208, 212, 242, 251, 296 
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Commentaries of CsBsar, 281 
Gomum, 282 

Concord, temple of, 33, 202, 262 
Conquest, causes of, 171 
Constitution of the republic, 173 

of Sulla, 241 

— ^ of Caesar, 295 

Consuls, 13, 66, 106, 108, 175, 209, 

234, 267, 290, 294, App. A. 821 
Coracesium, 256 
Corfinium, 227, 286 
Corintti, 73, 123, 130, 164, 297 
Coriolanus. Vide Marcius 
Cornelia, 182, 200 
Cornelius Cethegus, 128 , 

Cinna, 230-238 

Scipio, 78, 84, 238 

Scipio iEmilianus, 151, 162- 

168, 170, 189, 191 
Scipio Africanus, 99, 108, 111, 

113, 134, 136 

Scipio Asinus, 65 

Sulla, 260 

-, " Dictator," 209, 221-246 



Cotta. Vide Aurelius 
Crassus. Vide Licinius 
Crete, 252 

Cumae (Kyme), 39, 56, 310 
Cwnctator, 92 

Curia Hostilia, 16, 220, 280 
Curio, 281 -283, 287 
Curius Dentatus, 44, 51, 58 
Curtius, 36 
Cybele, 112, 137 
Cynoscephalffi, 126 
Cyrene, 221 



Decemvirate, 21 

Decius, 39, 44, 58 

DecumcBy 115, 196 

Dediticii, 97 

Demetrius, 124, 128, 132, 133 

Dentatus. Vide Curius 

Dictator, 17, 33, 90, 92, 97, 98, 241, 

290 
Diplomacy, Roman, 122, 128, 143, 

162 
Divorce, 72, 151 
Dolabella, 288, 303 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, 201, 213 

, 281, 286 

Drama, 138, 140, 159 
Drepanum, 68 



Drasus. Vide Lirius 
, Duilius, 65 
Dyrrachium, 288 

£ 

Eclipse of the moon, 152 

Ecnomus, 66 

JEdictum of the magistrate, 296 

Egypt, 60, 119, 290 

Elephants in battle, 57, 110 

Ennius, 140, 150, App. C. 326 

Epirusi, 55, 156 

Equestrian Order, 196, 257, 260, 261 

Eryx, 68 

Etruscans, 4, 7, 42, 63 

Eumenes, 141, 144, 146, 155 

Eurymedon, battle of, 134 



F 

Fabius, 28, 42, 77 
Conctator, 90, 



110 



100, 103, 105, 



Pictor, 140, App. C. 327 



Fabricius, 62 

Fsesulse, 85 

Fetiales, 57, 132, App. B. 325 

FlaccHS. Vide Fulvius and Yalerint 

Flamininus. Vide Quinctius 

Flaminius, 71, 73, 74, 85, 86 

Flavius Fimbria, 213, 237 

, the tribune, 266 

Fleet, 65, 252 

Fcederata Civitas, 115, 286 

Forum Bomanumy 16, 53 

Julium, 292 

Augustiy 317 

Freedmen, 60, 150, 174, 269 
Fregellw, 42, 106, 192 
FrumentaricB legeSy 194, 213, 222 

243, 250, 293 
Fulvia, 809 
Fulvius, 72, 102, 104, 184 

Flaccus, 190-192, 199 

Nobilior, 142 

Farius Camillas, 29, 34 



Q 



Gabinius, the Pompeian, 258, 269 
— ^, the conspirator, 262 
Galatia, 142, 288 



Tidt AeilloB 
. 112, 219 
Vide Scivilios 

. Gre«k inflnence, G5. 73, 
, 112, 14S, 154, 157, 236 



, 78, 96, 89, lOa 
166 

lauenees. fikfa Greece 



li Tiitue, temple ot, lOI, 



Me of, 286 
Bt war, 73 
Dd war, 74, 129 

78, 79, 81, 121 
I, 146 

leatioD, 98, 190, 197, 221, 

Spain, lis 
inium), 236 
^uest of, 129, S4S 



Judicial sdminiBtreHon, 196, 212, 
221, 222, 242, 244, 2fiO,293,>Iia 
vide App. A. 

Jugucths, 180, 203, 210 



, "liberaWi," 2JI, 298, 808 

Silanae, 211 

Japiter CKpitolinna, 7, 239 
Stotor, 62, 261 



Kioflis, 67 
Kings, 10 
S;me. Fi-UCaam 



Labienm, 28 

Liibienus,278,286 

Lode, 122 

LkUdb, 166, ISO 

Lata, mj, 46 

Latinw FeruB, 88, 824 (nofa) 

Latins, 26, 33, 38 

I^egacies, 274 

Leges £lia FuSa, 179, 269 

AgrariiB. Vide Acer 

AppoUia, 214 

Aurelia, 250 

Biebia, 20O 

Cfficilifl-Didia, 221 

Calpuniia, 118, I9S 

ds ArabitH, 251 

Caouleia, 22 

CiDcia, 139,27* 

ClBurtid. 77 

Cornelia l^bia, IS9 

Cornelis, 242 

Fannia, 160 

Gabinis, 256 
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Leges Ogulnia, 77 

Oppia, 100 

Ovinia, 177 

Plautia-Papiria, 227, 248 

Porcia, 193, 263 

Publilia, 20, 22 

,23,49 

Rupilia, 69 

Semproniae, 193, 263 

Servilia, 212 

Tabellarice, 179 

Trebonia, 277 

Valeria, 22, 235 

Valeria-Horatia, 22 

Vatinia, 268 

Villia, 139 

Voconia, 160 

Legion, 110, 208 
Lentulus, 262, 274 
Leontini, 101 
Lepidus. Vide iEmilias 
Licinius, C, Crassua, 193 

, P., Crassus (orator), 139 

, M., Cra88us,239, 249, 266, 276, 

279 

J P., Craasus, 146, 190 

Liguria, 74, 128, 145 
Lilybseum, 68, 109, 115 
Literature, 76, 139. App. C» 
Livius Drusus, 198, 206 
tribune, 222 



-, Salinator, 106 



Lucca, 276 

Luceria,42, 285 

Lucullus, L., 263, 267, 260, 265 

, M., 254 

Luna, 129 

Lupercalia, 295, App. B. 826 
Lutatius Catulus, 214, 264 
Lycortas, 143 

M 

Macedonia, 65 

, first war, 120 

, second war, 121-127 

, third war, 146-153 

a province, 164 

MfiBcenas. Vide Cilnius 
Magistrates, 145, 150, 139, 174, 206 
Magnesia, 135 
Mago, on agriculture, 75 

, 84, 108 

Mallius, 212 

Mamertine prison, 137, 210, 262 

Mamilian rogation, 206 



Mancinns, 169 
Manilian law, 206, 257 
Manlius, M., 29, 32, 98 

, T. Torquatus, 34, 38 

, T., the Catilinarian, 262 

, Vulso, 67, 142 

Mantua, 308 

Marcellus. Vide Claudius 

Marcius, Coriolanus, 27 

, Philippus, 146, 148, 201, 222 

y Trebulus, 51 

Marius, 180, 201, 203, 207-220, 226, 

228, 230-235 
Marsi, 226, 227 

Masinissa, 109, 111, 144, 162, 165 
Massilia, 202, 287 
Mauretania, 207, 292 
Megalesia, 138 
Melcarth, 85 
Memmius, 204, 219 
Messana, 64, 115 
MetanruB, 106 
Metellus. Vide Cascilius 
Metilian law, 92 
Military command, 147, 228 
Milo. Vide Annius 
Minucius, 91, 96 
Misenum, 310 
Mithradates, 217, 228 

, first war with, 231-237 

, second war with, 247 

, third war with, 253-258 

Monarchy, steps towards, 137, 170, 

186, 192, 241, 246, 256, 276, 288, 

293, 294 
Mucins Scsevola, 185 
Mulvian Bridge, 107, 262 
Mum mi us, 164 
Munda, 293 
Municipia^ 296 
Mutina, 129, 303 
Mutiny, 128 
Mylse, 66 
MyonnesuB, battle of, 135 



N 

Nabis, 124, 127, 132 
N«vius, 139. App. C. 326 
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